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First Plenary Session 

WudneNilay. Novcmb«r 29, 1978. 9;(K) a.m. -lO.-OO in.m. 



<;rai)ijate schools— expect a'i ions for their future 

Cluurnmn; Donald J, White, Biislon Culkf-u 
Gut'xi Spi-aker: William D. McElroy 

Chancellor 
Univi'rsity of Culijornia, San Dief>o 



Donald J. White 

To keynote the 18th Annual Meeting, your Executive Committee and 
as Program Committee under Chairman Bob Kruh, sought a Renaissance 
person, someone who could speak with credentials and conviction about 
■ Graduate Schools— Expectations for Their Future." 

It just has to be a harbinger of great things to come that we found that 
person right here in San Diego! 

Dr. William D. McElroy, our keynoter, is, as Sir Roger DeCoverly 
would say, "A man of parts." He is at home in the cla&srobm and labora- 
tory, on the pages of outstanding scientific journals, in making ahd ad- 
ministermg national science policy, in testifying in the committee rooms 
ot Congress, in the "hot seat" of university leadership— and on the 
speaker's platform. 

Dr. McElroy's career geographically has spanned the continent. Born 
m Texas, he graduated from Stanford, took a Master's at Reed College, 
and then went to Princeton for his Ph.D. 

After a brief stint as an N.R.C, Fellow at Stanford, he began teaching 
biology at Johns Hopkins in 1946. As department chairman between 1956 
and 1969. he built one of the best biology programs in the country. In the 
process, he also became internationally recognized for his research in the 
area of bioluminescence. To do that, he utilized nreflies in his research. 
Here his entrepreneurial genius and feel for people showed itself, as he 
mobilized the children of the area to collect "lightening bugs" for appro- 
priate premiums. Little wonder that he went on, between 1969 and 1971, 
as the Director of the National Science Foundation, to enlighten congres' 
sional committees as to the importance of research, both basic and 
applied, with singular success. Along the way, he had also fathered the 
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successnil Chesapeake Bay Research ConHOrtium, which continues to 
thrive, 

President Teddy Roosevcli once remarked, ''The first requisite of a 
good citizen in this republic is that he shall be able and willing to pull his 
weight.'* Dr. McElroy has not only done that' he has set an example for 
us all. I am pleased to present Dr, William D, McEliuy, the Chancellor of 
the University of CalifDrnia at San Diego. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND CHANGE IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 



I welcome this opportunity to comment on graduate education and to 
add some thoughts to your general theme of '*The Changing Graduate 
Scene." 

Let me begin by saying that, as a tbrmer biologist, 1 am more comfort- 
able in the natural and, to a lesser extent, social sciences than I am in the 
humanities. On the humanities and graduate education I tiiist some of you 
will remember the views of President Giamatti of Yale, who addressed 
this group at your meeting last year. The advent of federal money and the 
rise of postdoctoral education has brought a considerable difTerentiaiion 
between graduate education in the sciences and those in the humanities, 
and I ask you to bear this in mind. 

These points I advance are to be used primarily to spur discussion, 
Providence has fortunately spared me from any special insights into the 
future, and when you gel to the nub of the matter, your guess is as good as 
mine. 

Let me summarize early: Our society — and indeed the world- 
requires more not less of the highest quality people from our graduate 
schools. To meet this requirement, we will have to change our patterns 
somewhat, institute some new programs, and take some modest risks, 
Still, none of what 1 will suggest seems all that radical to me. Finally, I am 
reasonably confident that, despite the inertia of our academically conser- 
vative faculty and the glacier-like movement of our academic institutions, 
we will probably make many corrections in course, and a decade from 
now one will note considerable differences on the American graduate 
education scene. 

Now let me tell you why I believe this and some of the concepts we 
might consider. 

It is now perfectly obvious to even the dullest chancellor and 
president— and even, I might add, to an increasing number of faculty— 
that American higher education has in fact entered what is too often called 
a new era. Naturally, some perceptive people have been saying this for 
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five years, but finally the reality has seeped into our consciousness. If 
there was any doubt, Proposition 13 here in California and similar meas- 
ures in other states finally drove the point home. And I see no need to 
belabor the obvious facts of demographics and the end of what in retro= 
spect might be called the Goiden Age of Higher Education, the age when 
everything was bigger and better the following year. Higher education 
generally has fallen or been pushed off the list of high national priorities. 
And to make matters worse, it seems thai society is punishing us, sending 
us to a collective hell populated by lawyers, auditors, day care mothers 
and all of the special interest groups that bedevil us, If H. L. Mencken 
were with us today, he would make great sport of the complexities, the 
paradoxes, the ironies of our perceived situation. And maybe with his 
biting sarcasm, we could looV at ourselves more closely and see, at times 
only, a group of sincere, overworked, sometimes frightened, often pomp- 
ous and cliche ridden university administrators struggling with some very 
difficult problems. 

Let me tell you an anecdote. It's not the least bit humorous. It didn^t 
even happen to me, but was told to me by a colleague. Recently, there 
was a working dinner meeting involving leading university presidents with 
what might be called the academic medical establishment and various 
university staff members assigned to follow federal health legislation. 
Person after person rose to speak on yet another important and complex 
issue. The meeting droned on, and it appeared that medical education was 
beset with more crises and perils than any sane person or medical dean 
could reasonably cope with. Finally, a wise big ten president stood up and 
said words to this effect: I appreciate the complexity, the congressional 
personalities, the intricate reladonships and so on. I appreciate the de- 
tailed staff work. But this session is too much. I can only deal with a few 
basic and fundamental concepts. When you relate to those, I am with you. 
Otherwise, I am lost, for too much complex information will invariably 
make us overiook the basic principles. 

I think the president's advice is generally good. From my perspective, 
the more complex our world becomes, the more we must look at funda- 
mentals and not be dazzled by the mechanics and myriad details. For this 
reason I shall mention four of my bedrock beliefs, beliefs that influence 
my thinking about graduate education today. If they sound like cliches, 
perhaps they are, but I do not consider them trite. 

• First, the future of the United States as a leader of a society providing 
for its people in an intelligent, just, bountiful, and human way is inextrica- 
bly connected to our success in the advanced graduate and professional 
training of our talented people. Further, these same people are a world 
resource, for our planet can only survive in a worthwhile way through the 
wise application of knowledge by highly trained people. 
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• Second, the quality of IheNe people and the quality of their knowN 
edge is directly linked to our research universities* If our institutions are 
healthy— that is* financially stable and intellectually vital— ^there is no 
doubt that we can provide both the new knowledge and the trained 
people, 

• Third, a true partnership with the federal government must be estab- 
lished, Universities, and of course this means the graduate schools, are 
currently in deep trouble with the federal government. Jerome Wiesner, 
President of MIT, recently made a thoughtful speech on this subject. I 
urge all of you to read it, for it is the best explanation of the situation I 
have seen» His first two sentences are also a good summary. *The basic 
relationship between the federal government and the research commu- 
nity, after nearly three decades of the most fruitful partnership, is floun- 
dering. Indeed, it has begun to deteriorate and come apart so badly that 
we have reached a point of crisis that could see the effectiveness of the 
nation's m^yor research universities seriously curtailed at a time when it 
sorely needs to be enhanced.'' 

• F'ourth, from a biological point of view, the mind set of '^steady 
state,'' heard to the point of nausea today, is deadly nonsense. A living 
organism is only in a steady state when it is dead, when there are no signs of 
life. The university may not be expanding, some may in fact be contract- 
ing, but in either case the university must remain vital and creative, I do 
not believe Pm a Pollyanna when I maintain that this new era has some 
interesting possinilities that, if we play our cards right and are lucky to 
boot, will strengthen graduate education and provide society with the new 
ideas and talented people so greatly needed. 

Now I put before you six points, all framed positively but varying in 
importance, for consideration from your perspective as leaders of 
graduate education. 

1 . We must maintain the quality and the quantity of graduate education 
and the attendant research. The reasons why are obvious; the how is not 
so clear. We all know the current job situation and the '^clogging'' prob- 
lem it has caused in doctoral education. For graduate education to attract 
the best people, students must see the reasonable prospect of vvorking in 
their chosen tleld. Those of us with large postdoctoral programs observe 
some of our most brilliant young scholars clinging too long to a laboratory 
appointment through someone else's research grant or contract. Soon, if 
not now, our postdoctoral safety valve will be no more. We may be able to 
use a limited number of postdoctorals in some teaching assistant roles, or 
resurrect the instructor rank. Offhand, this doesn't seem overly promising 
because it might damage the financing and teaching experience of 
graduate students. At least for graduate education in the sciences, we 
need a 'pulT' mechanism for the next few years to insure that our 
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academically oriented Ph.D.'s get started on independent work and un- 
clog the system. At the same time, we have important research work to 
do, best done in a university setting. My answer to this involves the 
federal government. I propose that the government fund, with a sunset 
provision, doctoral level research appointments within the university. 
Grantees would have more freedom than postdoctorals, and within two or 
three years most of them would be expected to enter the competitive grant 
system. Such a program—with a mechanism to prevent bunching at a few 
universities— might go a long way to provide incentives to young people 
entenng graduate education. Perhaps the President's science advisor 
could persuade the various agencies to each contribute a sum, then ask 
the National Academy of Sciences to make awards through a competitive 
review. Of course, there is the problem of space and I have no ready 
answer except to say that space is a lesser problem than the one I'm tryine 
to solve. J O 

As for the humanities and some social sciences, I have no answer to the 
clogging or incentive problem except to develop more non-academic job 
opportunities, If we can maintain a modicum of broadness in these doc- 
toral programs, I should think the prospects for non-academic employ- 
ment would be better. 

2. We must better articulate our graduate programs with industry and 
government. We have not developed in this country that close coopera- 
tion often seen in some European nations. Perhaps we need university 
based centers to focus on single industry matters. For example. I see 
nothing wrong, and much to be gained, with a university center specializ- 
ing on the problems of the railroad industry. Strengthening the research 
links with industry and govemment has many advantages for the nation, 
and in addition, I believe it would strengthen graduate education by open- 
ing new career opportunities and additional research opportunities. The 
prospects of increased corporate support for graduate students would 
seem brighter, and in many ways we would reduce the barriers between 
the university and the high technology corporate sector. The best way to 
transfer technology is to transfer people. 

I'e: ^"'f ^''^ second point is this: We must crente fields, 

subfields or academic units that mesh more practically with the world of 
the user of specialized knowledge. In the same speech referrt l to eariier. 
Wiesner calls attention to one such area, manufacturing techntdogy. As 
he points out, the opportunity to make better products less expensi , '< is 
enormous, and yet manufacturing "is hardly studied at all." Fermentauon 
IS another technology that comes to the mind of this biologist. We've 
practically lost the technique, and cleariy this process seems to offer 
industrial opportunities beyond that of brewing beer. We have all 
heard— and I think it is largely true— that despite t.he several hundred 
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million cars we have produced, we ilill don't understand some of the 
fundamental aspacts of combustion within the cylinders. 

If we are to be more competitive on world markets, then we must 
marshal the competitive edge given ui by the products and processes 
(especially research) found in our graduate schools. By so doing we ex- 
pand the opportunities of our graduates, and we give our faculty solid 
research opportunities with practical benefit. 

4. We must revitalize the M.A. degree, especially in those universities 
which have tended to deemphasize its importance. There seems to be a 
ready market in most fields for M, A. graduates, and I predict that despite 
perturbations now and then, the overall trend for this type of talent can 
only be upward in most fields. 

In addition, I believe we need another type of terminal masters, those 
that will match more directly with needs of industry and government. I 
have mentioned manufacturing technology as an example. The number of 
these new degrees should be limited only by bona fide substance, i.e., 
academic content, and the needs of our society. 

Increased enrollments in these types of programs have a clear and 
positive fiscal implication for the graduate schools. Financial aid, for 
instance, would probably be minimal, and the increased numbers of 
graduate students would enable us to maintain our current faculty. 

5. In addition to attracting more minorities and women, we should 
welcome and facilitate an emerging group of new students— those indi- 
viduals seeking a second career. Our general affluence, the rapidly chang- 
ing technologies and the opening of new fields will bring an increasing 
number of middle-aged people back to the university for graduate educa- 
tion as preparation for new careers. Already we see small numbers of 
these individuals straggling in to us; perhaps if we made it known that we 
welcomed them, the numbers would increase. 

6. Finally, through all of the devices mentioned above— and certainly 
the list is not exhaustive— we must keep the graduate schools lively and 
maintaining at least the current level of Ph.D. production. I don't really 
worry about the brilliant graduate student, for he or she will generally 
make their way and their mark in spite of what we do or don't do. I am 

with the more average graduate students. The American research enter- 

= wet*i/ ftiftAH ipHiviHiial^ but 

these critical insights are supplemented, developed, confirmed by what 
might be called the rank and file scientists. American science may be said 
to rest on a pyramid of scientists, and it is that great mass of scientists 
below the apex that makes this nation so extraordinarily productive in 
comparison to other countries. We cannot afford to lose this competitive 
edge, and for this reason any drastic reduction in Ph.D/s would, within a 
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decade, have disustrous national consequences. It should be clear to you 
that I present no magic solutions, no silver bullet to cure the problems of 
graduate education, Certainly different faculties and deans will use dif- 
ferent strategies, and perhaps a few weak programs will go under. Still, I 
am confident that the factors are present for adaptation and adjustment to 
the new conditions, And although our approaches will vary quite natu- 
rally, there is one idea, one concept that all of us should pursue with 
aggressiveness and vigor: It is timely, it is appropriate, for us to tell the 
people and their representatives about the value of graduate education 
and the university to our society. The halcyon golden age has lulled us 
mto thmking that those out there setting policies and paying taxes know 
what we re doing and why it is important, 1 doubt if this is true. I think as 
far as this topic is concerned that we are operating on momentum. We 
have a very strong story to tell, for we have bountiful examples of how 
investments m graduate education have returned many times their value 
to the public. The academic research community will have to do this too 
and It may well be that graduate education, at least the science portion' 
should tie in closely with that effort. At any rate, we must start soon to tell 
the public about the value of graduate education to our economy and 
well-being. We must also inform them of the importance of the humanities 
to the social and cultural well-being of society. No university can be a true 
university without strong graduate programs in the humanities. 

Finally and without a summary, let me suggest that we in the university 
world should stop our anguished public cries of despair and take the 
initiative. Let s look on the positive side of a different, not worse, situa- 
tion in graduate education. Let's relish the change, return to our once 
agile stance where wc experimented, innovated, and had fun by develop- 
ing the tlnest system of advanced education known to history. 
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Concurrent Special Interest Sessions 

Wednesday, November 29, 1978, 10: 15 a,m.-l 1:45 a.m. 



INTER4NSTITUTI0NAL COOPERATION IN GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 

Chairman: David R. Hager, Old Dominion University 
Ray Williams* Office of V.S^ Naval Education A Training 
Fred Vallianos, Universiiy of West Florida 
William Locke, San Die^o Siaie University 
Alicia Tilley, Memphis State University 



During the past year four institutions, Memphis State University, Old 
Dominion University, San Diego State University and the University of 
West Florida have participated together with the Office of Naval Educa- 
tion and Training in the development of an inter-institutional agreement 
that will provide a means to offer a master's level curriculum to naval 
officers assigned educational and training management responsibilities. 
The product of these negotiations is an inter-institutional agreement that 
has been approved by the officials and governing boards of each of the 
institutions and is ready for implementation. A copy of the agreement is 
enclosed for information purposes. 

The agreement is a result of the interaction of the following factors: the 
Navy's interest in developing competencies necessary for personnel as- 
signed to positions in education and training through graduate programs 
offered by quality institutions that are located near major training installa- 
tions; the Navy's interest in providing education opportunities for their 
officers in the subspecialty that is compatable with normal constraints of 
their profession: and the desire of the universrties to meet educational 
needs of the military student that will provide a reasonable alternative to 
the navy campus for achievement program and assures quality standards 
and conforms to general practices in graduate education. 

The agreement provides that participating institutions design and offer 
an emphasis in educational training in management within an existing 
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graduate program. The emphasis reflects cornpetencies identified by the 
Navy post-graduate school as necessary for that particular professional 
subspecialty. In the case of the participants, such an emphasis or concen- 
tration hm been designed and will be offered under currently authorized 
degree lines in educational administration or individualized studies 
graduate programs. The programs at each institution brought together 
courses from education, business management, management information 
systems, computer science and in some cases urban studies to develop a 
curriculum that met the objectives established for the program and the 
competencies required of professionals in the field. The program of study, 
in most cases, did not require the initiation of new courses, but was 
developed from existing instructional resources. It was agreed that mili- 
tary oriented competencies would be the responsibility of the Navy and 
would be provided by either a short training correspondence or some 
other mode of self based instruction. Essentially there was a division of 
labor established, where the universities would be responsible for provide 
ing the academic part of the program in education management md re- 
lated areas and the Navy provide specialized training appropriate to the 
military officer and his or her specific role. 

An important feature of the agreement is that the miUtary student will 
be able to begn his or her graduate program at one of the parricipating 
institutions and continue it at another consortium member, with a 
minimum loss of forward progress toward the completion of the degree 
requirements. This is possible with the provision thai the participants 
have agreed to, that they will accept up to one-half of the credit hours for 
the degree in transfer and the prior agreement on the acceptance of 
courses designated by each of the institutions to fill the comr' -tency re- 
quirements established for this emphasis. 

In addition, the participating institutions have agreed that admissions 
requirements of each will apply and be honored by the participant in the 
case of transfer students. The agreement also establishes that minimum 
length of residency and coursework she student must complete in the 
sponsoring department at the Institution where the degree will be confer- 
red. The students are required to take a minimum of 6 credit hours or two 
courses *Aithin the ucpaitineni that has responsibiiity for the degree. In all 
other instances the usual policies and procedures of the institution where 
the student is currently attending apply. 

Old LJominion University's activities related to the development of the 
agreement and the degree emphasis area have been prepared in close 
cooperation and consultation with the chairman and faculty the Educa- 
tional Leadership Services Department, the director of the graduate pro- 
gram in educational administration, and the Dean of the School of Educa- 
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tion. Coordination and negotiation have been the responsibility of the 
Dean of Graduate Studies. The agreement has been endorsgd by the 
Graduate Studies Committee of the University Senate. The Committee 
recommended Old Dominion's participation in the program. In addition, 
the agreement has been approved by the Dean of Graduate Studies, the 
Vice-President for Academic Affairs, the President and appropriate lay 
governing board. The pattern of development and approval of the agree- 
ment has been siniilar at all participating institutions. All of the pm'tici- 
pants have completed the process. 

The ETMS Inter4nstitutional Agreement is significant for the partici- 
pating universities for the following reasons. First, it enables them to 
respond to an identified educational need of the military community in 
their service areas. 

Second, the agreement provides a reasonable alternative to non- 
residency and open-ended educational programs like the Navy Campus 
for Achievement. 

Third, the proposal conforms to some of the participating institutions, 
including Old Dominion University, earlier initiatives which sought the 
development of a consortium of institutions located near major naval 
installations that would cooperate in offering undergraduate and graduate 
programs to meet the special needs and constraints of military personnel. 
Such an arrangement would be based on full faith in and credit to the work 
taken at one of the participants, and confidence in the maintenance of 
quality standards by the cooperating institutions. The present agreement 
is patterned on that model. 

Fourth, the arrangement provides a vehicle for a relatively unique ex- 
periment in graduate education, namely, a cooperative venture among 
widely separated but similar public institutions that is designed to deliver 
a degree program based upon defined competencies. It is possible that 
positive results of the activity controlled by the agreement will establish a 
basis for expanding the scope of cooperation among the participants to 
include other compatible degree progranis and broaden the types of stu- 
dents elipble to include enlisted military personnel, dependents, and civil- 
ian employees. The experience may also provide a more general model for 
cooperative arrangements among universities in the country to provide 
quality education for military personnel. 

Finally, the agreement provides a way to meet the competition by out- 
of-state institutions for the military student. Old Dominion University and 
the other participants have been challenged by out-of-state institutions 
that offer degree programs of varying quality, but are keyed to the specific 
needs and problems of the military student. The agreement is a way to 
meet the needs of this student while maintaining standards of quality, 
institutional regulations, and accepted practices of graduate education. 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING MANAGEMENT SUBSPECIALITY 
INTER4NSTITUTI0NAL AGREEMENT 



PURPOSE: To provide active duty Navy officers with opportunitigs for 
graduate education at the master's level in accordance with the objectives 
of the Navy's Education and Training Managenient Subspeciality pro- 
gram (NTMS). This agreement may serve as a basis from which other 
educational progranis for military personnel and/or their dependents can 
be developed. 

PARTICIPANTS: Institutions of higher education who are cooperating 
in offering this program are Memphis Slate University, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Old Dominion University, Norfolk, Vir^nia; San Diego State 
University, San Diego, CalifDrnia; University of West Florida, Pensacola, 
Florida (hereafter referred to as participants). Participants ag-ee that addi- 
tional institutions of higher education may be invited to enter into this 
agreement with the unaninious approval of the participants. 

ADMISSIONS: Admission requirements of each participant will apply 
to this program and shall be honored by each participant with respect to 
transfer students, 

CURRICULUM: Participants agree to provide a common curriculum 
which satisfies competency areas as set forth by the Navy for the ETMS 
program (see Table !). Each participant agrees to accept courses desig- 
nated for each competency area, identified in Table 0, as fulfilling the 
course requirements for this program. The Navy assumes responsibility 
for instruction relating to specific competencies pertaining to military 
matters. 



TABLE I 

EDUCATION ANJD TRAINING MANAGEMENT SUSPECIALITY 
COMPETENCY AREAS 

I. Management 

II. Navy Education/Training Organization and Operation 

III. Planning, Prpgramming and Budgeting System 

IV. Prinwtples and Applications of Instructional Systems Development 

V. Personnel/Manpovver Management Policies and Procedures 
Vr Theory of Troiniiig/Educational Psycholugy 

VIL Training Research and Development Process, Policies and Proce- 
dures 

VIIL Applicationsof Computer Technology to Management and Training 

IX. Contract Administration 

X, Trtiining Systems, Existing and Conceptual 
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TABLE II 



MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Courses Satisfying ETMS Objectives 

I. Management 

EDAS 7100; Introduction to Educational Administration 
MGMT 7000: Survey of Organization and Management 

IL Nmy EdiicationlTrainln^ Organization & Opermion 
EDAS 7400: Leadership Exploration Seminar 
EDAS 7810: Politics and Power in Educational Leadership 
MGMT 7422: Seminar in Organizational Theory 

IIL Planning Programming & Budgeting 
EDAS 7120: School Finance 
ACCT 6540: Governmental Accounting 

IV. ISDfor Management & Supervimry Purpo^ses 
EDPS 7151: Adaptive Instructional Models 

EDPS7152: Techniques of Systematic Instructional Development 
EDPS 7157: Practicum in Application of Instructional Systems 
Concepts 

EDUC 7303: Utilization of Audio- Visual Media 
EDUC 7305; Survey of Communications Media 
EDUC 7307: Practicum in Instructional Medium 

V. PersonnellManpower Management Policies d Provedures 
EDAS 7160: Administration of School Personnel and Negotiations 
GUID 7661: Career Guidance in Educational Settings 

PSYC 7215: Organizational Psychology 
MGMT 6210: Personnel Administration 

VL Tlwory of Training/Educational Psyclmlogy 

EDPS 7121: Learning Theories Applied to Education 

EDPS 7132: Personality Variables in Classroom Teaching 

GUID 7581: Theories of Counseling 

PSYC 7216: Behavior Management 

PSYC 780U Human Learning and Development 

MGMT 6420: Human Relations in Organizations 

Vii. Training Research and Deveiopment Process 

EDRS 7521: Introduction to Educational Research 
EDRS 7541: Statistical Methods Applied to Education 

VIII. Applications of Computer Technology 

EDRS 7531: Computer as a Research Tool 

MGMT 7050: Survey of Data Processing in Business 
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IX, CQntract Administration 

EDAS 7130; School Business Adniinistration 

X. Training Systems, Existing d Conceptual 

EDAS 8200: The Administration of Instructional ftograms and 
Materials 

EDAS 8370: Educational Administration Perforniance Laboratory 



OLD DOMINION UNIVERSITY 
Norfolkj Virginia 

Courses Satisfying ETMS Objectivas 

1. Management 

ELS 539— Management by Objectives 

ELS 538~Supervision 
IL Navy Educ at ionIT raining Organization and Operation 

ELS 580— Educational Leadership and Organizational Theory 
HI. Planning Programming and Budgeting Systems 

PADM 571 — Public Budgeting Systems 

IV. Instructional Systems Development (ISD) far Management and 
Supervisory Purposes 

ELS 521— Teaching Media, Materials and Resources 
ELS 67B— Advanced Seminar in Curriculum 

V. Personnel/Manpower Management Policies and Proce ^ 
ELS 687— Personnel Administration in Education 

US 596— Topics in Urban Studies: Human Resources Managenient 

MOT 512— Personnel Managenient 
I . Theory of Training/Educational Psychology 

ELS 592~AduIt Education 

EFSP 511— Advanced Educational Psychology 
IL Training Research and Development Pracess 

ELS 535— Resc.^rfe> Methods in Education 
III. A pplic at ions of * - puter Tech no logy 

MIS 560— Com '1 r-Based Management Information Systems 
r_ Contrcict /idmin^ ^ ution 

N/A 

Training Systems, Existing and Conceptual 
ELS 671 — Educational Systems Planning 
[ , Mate Ha I Ma nage ment 
N/A 




SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
San Diigo, California 



Courses Satisfying ETMS Objectives 

I. Management 

Ed Ad 600: Principles of School Adrninistration 

Ed Ad 680: Educational Systems & Management 
IL Navy Education/Training Organization & Operation 

BA 769: Seminar in Human Resources Administration 
IIL Planning Programming & Budgeting Systems 

PA 650: Seminar in Public Financial Management 

IV. ISD for Management & Supervisory Piirposes 
Ed 540: Educational Technology 

V. Personnel/Manpower Management Policies & Procedures 

Ed Ad 720: Seminar in School District Personnel Management 
BA 769: Seminar in Human Resources Administration 

VI. Theory of Training/Educational Psychology 
Ed 593: Workshop in Adult Education 

Ed 685: Advanced Educational Psychology 

VII. Training Research and Development Process 

Ed 690: Procedures of Investigation and Report , 
BA 673: Seminar in Organizational Development 
VI I L Applications of Computer Technology 

BA 609: Computer Programming and Systems Analysis 

IX. Contract Administration 

BA 61 1: Behavior in Organizations 

X, Training Systems, Ejcisting A Conceptual 
Ed 660: Advanced Educational Psychology 



UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA 
Pensacola, Florida 

Courses Satisfying ETMS Objectives 

1. Mana,^ement 

MAN 5934: Modem Organizational Theory 

EDA 6061: Educational Organization and Administration 
n. Navy EducationlTraining Organization & Operation 

EDS 6050: Principles of Supervision 

EDA 6222: Personnel Administration 
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IJL Planning Programming & Budgeting Sysiems 
EDA 6240: School Finance 
FIN 6931: Public Finance and Budgeting 

IV. ISDfor Management & Supervisory Purposes 
ESE 5217; Communication and Curriculum Design 
EDG 5250: Curriculum Development I 

V. Personnel/Manpower Managemertt Policies & Procedures 
MAN 6156: Management of Human Resources 

EDA 6222: Personnel Administration 
V L Theory of Training/Educational Psychology 

ADE 5081: Principles of Adult Education 

PCO 6528: Vocational Psychology 
VIL Training Research and Development Process 

EDF 5481: Educational Research 

VIII. Applications of Computer Technology 
CHM 4300: Operations Research 

CIS 5041: Informal Storage and Retrieval 

IX. Contract Administration 
N/A 

X. Training Systems, Existing A Conceptual 
CNM 4300: Operations Research 

BOP 5055; Advanced Educational Psychology 

BAB 5725: Operant Behavior and Programmed Learning 

TRANSFER OF CREDIT: Participants agree to accept in transfer from 
other participants up to one^half of the credits required for this degree. 
Participants further agree that no grades less than B will be accepted in 
transfer. 

DECREE REQUIREMENTS: The degree will be awarded by tha in- 
stitution at which the student completes the majority of the required 
course work for this program. All students will be required to take a 
minimum of 6 semester hours or 2 courses within the sponsoring academic 
department. Participants agree that the student shall meet the require^ 
ments of the institution granting the degree with respect to the terminal 
experience (i.e. comprehensive exam, thesis, project, etcj. The period of 
time in which the degree program must be completed will be determined 
by the participant granting the degree with the provision that every con- 
sideration will be given for extension in the event the studcnt*s work is 
intarriipted by military assignments. 

INSTITUTIONAL REGULATIONS: Admission to a participating in^ 
stitution shall carry the obligation on the part of the student to comply 
with all academic requirements, standards and university regulations, 
(e.g., course prerequisites, tuition and fees, continuance, etc.) 
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ACCREDITATION: The depec program ofiferid by participants under 
this agraement is accredited as part of each paticipant's regional and 
professional accreditation and certification. 

EVALUATION: The Navy will undertake to develop and conduct an 
on-going product evaluation of this program. Participants will conduct an 
annual program evaluation, 

STUDENT ADVISEMENT: Participants shall designate the office or 
individual responsible for the academic advisement of the students en- 
rolled in this program, 

MAINTENANCE AND TRANSFER OF RECORDS: Participants 
agree to provide information on transferring students including tran-^ 
scripts, test data, competency completion check-lists, and other pertinent 
information requested by the receiving participant. Participants agree to 
comply with provisions of the privacy act in conveying student infornia- 
tion. 

PROGRAM COORDINATION: The Navy will assume responsibiUty 
for general coordination and participants will designate the office or indi- 
vidual reRnon^iihlp for local coordination and liaison. 

ADVERTISEMENT: The Navy will assume the responsibility for ad- 
vertisement and promotion of this program. 

This agreement will become effective on the date indicated below for an 
initial period of 3 years with a review prior to the date of its expiration. 
There will be no modification of this agreement without the unanimous 
concurrence of the participants. Participants have the right to withdraw 
from this agreement at the end of an academic year upon written notice to 
all participants and the Navy 60 days prior to the date of their withdrawal. 
Participants withdrawing from this agreement will permit students to 
complete the degree under the provisions of this agreement. 



aiUy M. joneH. Premdeni H, Trevor Colbourn, 

Memphis State University Aeting President 

San Diego State University 



Alfred B. Rullinn Jr 
President 

Old ^iminion IJniversjtv 



Pre.sident 



James B. Wilson. Chief 

Naval Education and Training 

EtTective Date 
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The E.T.M,S. Inter-Institutional Agreement 

THE BACKGROUND 



Ray WiUiams 

Today's naval ofiRcers are engaged in many varied areas of specializa- 
tion identified by designator codes. For an unrestricted line officer, des- 
ignators donate surface, special, submarine, and air warfare specialities, 
The restricted line and staff corps specialities are identified by designators 
to define the basic support mission of these communities. 

Certain billets requiring additional qualifications beyond those indi- 
cated by a designator code are further identified by subspeciality codes. 
These codes define the field of application and additional education, expe- 
rience and training qualifications needed to satisfy special requirements. 

The officer subspeciality system is an integrated manpower, personnel 
and education management sy^fem He^^lgned to develnn the specialized 
skills and knowledge necessary to satisfy specific navy billet functions. 
The development of educational processes, programs, and packages for 
the subspecialities is a function of the Chief of Naval Education and 
Training. 

The newest subspeciality available to a naval officer is the Education 
and Training Management Subspeciality (ETMS), which is designated 
subspeciality code 0037. The purpose of the ETMS program is to develop 
a corps of professional officer managers who will spend their shore duty 
tours in education and training billets. 

''Management" is the key for the officer holding this subspeciality. His 
preparation is not tailored to teaching but toward management of the 
navy's education and training programs, supported by a knowledge of 
educationa! technology, Management requires knowledge of finance, 
manpower, and logistics. The ETMS program also requires a broad 
knowledge of educational psychology, education and training technology, 
education and training research and development, existing and conceptual 
training systems and applications of computers to training. 

training becomes more demanding and sophisticated. As an example, 
since I960, training required for 16 technicai rates aboard new destroyers 
has increased from 810 manweeks to 4670 manweeks. A similar compari- 
son can be made with training requirements for aviation and submarine 
billets. 

The functions to be performed by these subspeciality officers are; 
• Supervision and administration of training programs 
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• Design and improvemeni of training programs. 

• Improvement of methods and quality of instruction. 

The officers whose skills are to be developed for this program are to be 
the leaders of the naval education and training community, commencing 
about 1980 and increasingly so as their influence and seniority spreads. 
Thus, the intent for the first several years is to develop leadership for the 
period from 1980 to 20(W. 

Over 5M officer billets in the naval education and training command 
have been coded for the management subspeciality. Many of these are 
Identified as requiring education at the masters degree level and require as 
a minimum that the incumbent provide recommendations and possible 
courses of action to commanders responsible for training and education 
management, including the preparation of policy and guidance direction. 
He or she must also possess the capability to perform those management 
functions associated with training programs, in keeping with the navy 
policies for sea and shore rotation and with the occasional necessary 
assignments outside an officers subspeciality,' we find that we must have 
approximately 2.7 times the number of officers prepared for this ETMS as 
the number of billets. 

In determining the education required for the officers to be assigned the 
ETMS subspeciality, we examined the knowledges and skills that he or 
she would require in the performance of the job. These were identified as: 

L Knowledge of basic management principles, 

2. Knowledge of education/training organization and operation. 

3. Understanding of the planning, programming, and budgeting sys^ 
tern. 

4. Understanding of the principles and applications of instructional 
systems development in order to effectively manage and supervise 
instructional systems design and development. 

5. Knowledge of personnel/manpower mamigement policies and pro- 
cedures. 

6. Basic knowledge of the theory of training/education psychology. 

7. Basic knowledge of the training research and development process, 
policies, and procedures. 

8. Basic understanding of the applications of cnmniiter technology to 
management/training. 

9. A basic knowledge of contract administration. 

10. Knowledge of existing and conceptual training systems, 

Since approximately 70 percent of the officers requiring these skills 
were located in the general areas of Norfolk, San Diego, Memphis and 
Pensacola we were of course vitally interested in programs available in 
these areas. 
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The major dilemma of navy gruduate education is essentially a function 
of decreased input capability at a time when the subspeciality billet base is 
remaining relatively constant, svith a potential for expansion as a result of 
escalating advances In technology, and a rupidly decreasing inventory of 
□fficers educated to the requisite level necessiiry to exploit these ad- 
vances. In 1973 the limit iniposed hy the Congress on the number of billets 
that the navy could huvc in graduate level education in all fieldn wan I5O0. 
In 1979 that limit has bef^ri reduced to 900, 

Prepurution for the edijculion and training niHnagement subspeciality is 
not a full time or fully funded program, due to the non-^availability of 
resources. The oflicers undertake their courses as additional tasks to their 
full time UHsignnient and at Iheir own expense or utilization of their ovn 
Gl Bill entitlement. They are a dedicated group of orficers. 

For the purpose of eflective personnel management, the navy often 
must order an officer to sea or to a different shore location after he 
initiates his graduate study. It is important to theofficerand the navy that 
he be able to continue his study at his next shore assignment. 

Since the transfer of graduate credits is normally severely limited, ihe 
Chief of Naval Education and Training is highly interested in an ETMS 
inter-inHtilutional agreement to meet this need. 
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The EpT»M,S* Inter-Instltutional Agreeinent 

THE PROCESS 



Fred Vllllttims 

rite University of West Florida entered discussions with representa- 
tives of the Navy concerning prospects for a graduate degree program in 
Education and Training Management during the Summer of 1976, These 
discussions resulted in a management option, within an existing Educa- 
timal Leadership PrDgrarTi, that included course electives in disciplines 
such as management, ecorionrilcs, systems science, and psychology. This 
program option provided the conceptua! base for the Education and Train- 
irig Ivlanagement Subspecially (ETMS) program. 

The process by which tlie inter-institutional agreement was developed 
can be subsunned under several phases. The initiaj phase of (he process 
Consisted of defining a curricLiluin for the preparation of navy educational 
miin^igers in accardance ^ith certain predeterrnined objectives (skills and 
Competencies). 

The Navy decided to approach the university community in order to 
determine whether a Cooperative venture among universities and with the 
navy could evolve that vvould satisfy the reqirements of the ETMS and 
alleviate the problem of credit transfer for naval personnel who would 
most likely be transferred to other stations prior to the conipletion of their 
program at any one university. 

The second phase of the procoss, therefore, involved the identification 
of specific universities located near naval installations where there is a 
relatively high concentration of prospective ETMS students. The appro- 
priate officials at each university were approached to determine th^ir 
institution's capability and %vi]lininess to engage in a consortium for the 
deliv^cry of a prescribed program of study —the ETMS. 

The third phase of the process included a thorough and diligent review 
of existing course offerings and programs at those Institutions that ex- 
pressed an interest in the proposed cooperative arrangement, These re- 
views were undertaken with a view toward analyzing program and course 
content in terms of the objectives of the ETMS. Reviews were also used 
to establish an understanding of equivalency with respect to the courses 
being proposed in support of the program. The interested universities 
each submitted a list of equivalent courses designating which program 
objectives would be met by one or more of the courses submitted. In 
addition, this aspect of the process initiated contact with the department 
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or discipline in which the program would be housed unci with the persons 
who would be rcHponHible for the varjoLis support courses. 

The representatives ol" the variouH Liniver.sitieH md the Navy were aware 
that many issues rtgirdiny the curriculum, administration, support, and 
promotion of an inter-institutional program would huve to be addressed 
before an agreement coiild be reached. Several areas of institutional con- 
cern were identified dii ring the fourth phase ot^this procCHS. The following 
queHiions cuntuining many of these concerns were submitted for delibera- 
tion: 

1, Who should UM^urd the degree? 

2, Whut shDuld the admission requirements be? 

3, What role should the navy play and how should specific navy 
fluvoring he provided? 

4, Whut accrediting ugcncies should be involved and to what degree? 

5, Whut means should be used to advertise the program? 

6, What individiUil state requirements would have to be met? 

7, What should bedonu to assure adequate eommunication within the 
consortium? 

H, Where should records be maintained? 

9, When should the program become operational and what steps 
should be taken to facilitate implementation? 

10, What should be the graduation requirements? 

A reaction paper was drafted containing responses to these questions in 
terms of possible alterniitives and specific recommendations. This docu- 
ment served as a cnffiiy*^t for discussiuns held at the Naval Air Station in 
Pensacola, Florida. University and navy representatives reached consen- 
sus regarding most of the issues discussed at the Pensacola meeting and 
reached a tentative agreenncnt pertaining to the amount of transfer credit 
that would be allowed tinder the agreement. In addition, the representa- 
tives discussed standards for membership (participant status) in the pro- 
posed consortia m. These standards included the following stipulations: 
L The participants must have a free-standing graduate level program 
in the area in whiyh the ETMS program would be housed. 

2. The prograni noted above should have a life of two to three years or 
more to ensure program continuity and future support, 

3. Equivalent graduate level course offerings supporting the ETMS 
should be preseritat each of the participating universities, 

4. Participating universities should have institutional and program ap- 
proval from the uppropriaie regional accrediting associations. 

Phase five largely consisted of contacting the appropriate committees, 
councils* and adminislrative units at each university to assure consulta- 
tion regarding the ETMS program and the prospects of an inter- 
institutional agreemcni. and to secure approval to continue negotiations 




concerning a cooperative arrangement in accord with the agreements 
reached at the Pensacpla meeting. The individual universities also investi- 
gated the legalities of entering into the kind of joint venture that was being 
proposed to assure conipliance with state statutes and with the rules of 
their respective governing boards. 

A meeting was scheduled in San Diego which constituted the sixth 
phase of the process. The meeting consisted of: (a) retlning and clarifying 
prcviouH commitmcnt^i, (b) dQCiding on the parties (participants) to the 
final agreement, and (c) drafting the agreement. 

The seventh and final phase in the process involved: {a) flnal adjust- 
ments to the curriculum of the program, fb) acquiring official approval of 
the negotiated agreement, and (c) the signing of the agreement. 



WiUjam P. Locke 

After an initial meeUng in Pcnsacola, Florida, to sound out the possibil- 
ity of developing a cooperative MA program to support the Navy ETMS 
program, a second meeting of institutional representatives fnet in San 
Diego to explore the specific issues and problems and to thrash out a draft 
agreement. 

The Pcnsacola meeting had produced a tentative conclusion that the 
invited institutions were interested in exploring the request of the Navy to 
develop a graduate program for Education/Training naval ofRcers, but it 
was recognized by all that a careful examination of the specific points of 
any agreement, woulU Uetermine the autcome of this enterprise. 

Prior to the meeting, it was agreed that only instinitions with their own 
existing departments, fulNtime faculty, and degree programs in the areas 
of educational administration and business administration, would partici- 
pate in this endeavor* This decision, by necessity, eliminated one institu- 
tion who did not meet the criteria at that time. 

After considerable philosophical and legalistic discussion concerning 
institutional differences and barriers to cooperating in a graduate pro- 
gram, the following topical areas emerged which required resolution if an 
agreement was to be reached. 
Admissions Accreditation 
Curriculum Evaluation 
Transfer of Credit Student Advisement 

Degree Requirements Maintenance and Transfer of Records 

Institutional Regulations Program Coordination and Advertisement 
The purpose of this paper is to review each of these ureas briefly, the 
solutions arrived at, potential difficulties of implementation and to offer 
several recommendations for other institutions considering such an enter- 
prise. 
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AdmLssions 

Inasmuch as each institution maintained different requirements for ad- 
missions (i.e. grade point averaie, ORE scores, and possessing a bachelor 
degree), and since these requirements were reasonably similar for the four 
institutions, it was decided that a student would sadsfy the admission 
requirements of the institution of ori^nal entry. If a transfer became 
necesHary, each participating institution agreed to honor the original in- 
*itilution's admission requirements and not place additiunal requiremenis 
on the student. 

CurriiulurTi 

Each institution* following the Pcnsacola meeting, requested faculty in 
the degree areas to prepare a proposed draft of courses which would 
satisfy the competency areas established by the Navy for the ETMS pro- 
gram. 

Participants agreed that rather than trying to establish a single set of 
courses, faculty on each campus would assess the competencies and de- 
termine their own courses that would meet the curriculum goals of this 
program. Faculty were asked to review the course descriptions of all 
institutions and to determine if they would accept them as equivalent to 
their own courses. 

Faculty from the four participating Institutions did determine the 
courses to be offered in this program and they agreed to the courses 
proposed to satisfy the competency areas by the other participants. A 
matrix of the selected courses to meet these competency areas was then 
developed for prospective students, and for academic advisors un each 
campus. 

Transfvr of Credit 

Th IS area probably constituted more difficulty than any other category, 
since, in one instance, state le^slation set the limit for the amount of 
graduate credit which could be accepted in transfer. All four institutions 
did fmally agree they would accept up to a maximum of 50 percent of the 
credits required for this degree, in transfer, from one of the other partici- 
pating institutions, Additior^ally, the participants agreed that no grade less 
than B would be accepted in transfer. San Diego State, which had the 
difnculty with the state requirements under Title V, submitted the propo- 
sal as a pilot external degree program which made it possible to conduct it 
on a '*pilot** basis, and thus allow up to 50 percent of the credit to be 
accepted in transfer from one of the other participating institutions. The 
State approved this ^^piloi" program on the basis that faculty from partic- 
ipating institutions had astablished the curriculum, and fuilher, they 
would cooperate in designing the comprehensive examination that would 
be given to students in this program. 
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Degree Riquirements 

Based on the criteria established under transfer of credits, it was recog- 
niEed that a participating institution might award a dc^ee to a student 
who had only accomplished 15 of the 30 units required for this prograni 
from the degree granting institution. It was decided by the participants 
that a rrxinimum of 6 semester hours, or two courses, must be accom- 
plished within the sponsoring academic department. Participants also 
agreed ihat the student would have to meet the requirements of the in- 
stitution granting the degree, with respect to the terminal experience. If 
one institution required a comprehensive exam and a thesis, students in 
this program at that institution would be required to fulfill those require- 
ments, If another institution required a comprehensive exam and a proj- 
ect, students at that institution would be required to fulfill those require- 
ments. It was agreed also that faculty would assist in the developnient of 
the comprehensive eKams from the institutions in which the studeni had 
participated. For example, if a student had completed 12 units of credit at 
Old Dominion, and was then transferred to West Florida for the remain- 
der of the program, the faculty at Old Dominion would be asked by the 
academic coordinator at West Florida to assist in the design of questions 
on the course work taken at Old Dominion, which would appear in the 
comprehensive exarnination ^ven by West Florida^ One final point was 
the period of time in which the student could pursue the degree. In this 
area, there was variance in the amount of time allowed for a student to 
complete degree work. Since some of these periods of time were estab- 
lished bv state law, it was simply decided that students would have to 
fulfill the completion dates set by the degree granting institution, with the 
understanding that every effort and consideration would be made to pro- 
vide an extension, if that were possible under the law, In the event a 
student's work was unusually interrupted by military assignments. 

tnstitufiona I R egu la fions 

No attempt was made to standardize any wording or requirements re- 
garding institutional regulations on such matters as tuition, fees, continu- 
ence, etc. All of the participants simply agreed that admission to a partici- 
pating institution would carry the obligation on the part of the student to 
meet all academic requirements, standards, and university regulations for 
that institijiion. Each time a student transferred to one of the participating 
institutions, that student would also have to meet those basic academic 
requirements, standards, and university regulations. Exceptions to this 
category were those areas already agreed to under the other subtopics. 

Acvreditation 

This area provided no difllculties, since all participants' degree pro- 
grams were accredited by a regional accrediting association. 
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Evaluation 

Each campus determined they would conduct their own assessment as 
to the progress of this program on an annual basis, and the Navy agreed to 
undertake to develop an on-going product evaluation of this progranfi. A 
vital requirement of the participants was to deierrnirie if the students were 
meeting the objectives of the program. It was felt that follow-up evalua- 
tion by the Navy was essential in determining if students completing this 
program were, in fact, fultllling the competency areas established by the 
Navy. 

Student A dvisenient 

Recognizing that while the navy student would be integrated into the 
regular academic program, it would be necessary to provide special 
academic counseling and advisement for those participating in this 
cooperative endeavor. Each campus agreed to identify a program 
coordinator/academic advisor on each campus, in order that prospective 
students could be directed to them accordingly. 

Maintenance and Transfer of Records 

It was agreed to by the participants, that each institution would forward 
information on transferring students to the receiving institution in order to 
assist them with their advising responsibility. This would include transfer^ 
ring such items as transcripts, test data, competency completion check 
lists and other pertinent information requested by the ixceiving institu- 
tion. With a growing concern over the provisions of the Privacy Act, it 
was recognized that participants would have to comply with the provi- 
sions of that act in conveying student information. 

Program Coordination and Advertisenient 

The general coordination of th^ program would become the responsibiU 
ity of the Navy, and participating institutions agmed to designate an indi- 
vidual on each campus to be responsible for local coordination and 
liaison. Likewise, the Navy assumed responsibility for advertising and 
promoting this program to all officers carrying the '^P'' code for this 
category, as well as to other prospective officers who may eventually be 
interested in an ETMS career. 

The basic agreement by the participating institutions will be effective 
for a 3 year period, with the opportunity to modify the agreement on the 
basis of unanimous approval by all participants. Recognizing the possible 
change of situations on individual campuses, participants do have the 
right to withdraw from this agreement, but they have agreed to permit 
students, already in the program to complete the degree under the provi- 
sions of this agreement. 
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Implementation Problems 

The possible problems that are likely to be encountered in this unique 
arrangement, tend to flow from the sub-caiegories addressed previously. 
One major area of concern will be whether or not the students are getting 
an equivalent exposure in the course work that will relate to the common 
list of competencies established by the navy. While each campus will 
evaluate their own progress each year, it is unlikely it will be possible to 
assess the outconie of this cuncerii, until officers graduating from this 
program have participated in a "post" evaluation experience. It is ex- 
pected, however, that by faculty remaining actively involved in an on- 
going review of the curriculum for this program, and since they will be 
assisting in the developing of the comprehensive exams, to a great extent, 
a common body of knowledge should be transmitted to the students. 
Another potentially difficult area will be to insure that all appropriate 
records and information are forwarded to each receiving institution. 
Wiihoui timely data from the previous institution, it will be extremely 
difficult for the new advisor to properly guide students into their portion 
of the program. 

Inasmuch as special courses will not be set-up for students in this 
program, it i:' unlikely the number of students will create any ''break- 
even" difficulties for the participating institutions. It is expected that 
students will slniply be integrated into the regular instructional program, 
and faculty v/il! be encouraged to allow these students to pursue projects, 
papers, case studies, etc, which have specific relevance to the compe- 
tency areas the program is attempting to meet. One unknown dimension, 
of course, is the number of students that will enroll at any one campus. It 
is estimated that perhaps 1500 to 2000 students may be eligible for this 
program. However, because of periodic "at sea'' assignments, and since 
this is a voluntary program, navy representatives have expressed the 
belief it is unlikely a large number of students will enroll on one campus in 
any one period of time. 

In summary, then, it is suggested that the following issues shoold be 
carefully reviewed and resolved by institutions considering a similar 
cooperative arrangement: 1) specifying who will be accepted in the pro- 
gram: 2) admission standards: 3) transfer of credit; 4) design of a common 
curriculum: 5) all participating faculty being involved on a coniinuing 
basis, in curricula reviev^ and in developing and administering com- 
prehensive exams: 6) on-yoing communication between participating in- 
stitutions: 7) identification of the responsible person/unit for the program 
on each campus; 8) establishing the degree requirements for the program: 
9) developing a record exchange mechanism: 10) determining student ad- 
visement will be available on each campus and who will provide it: 1 1) 
identitying overall program responsibility; 12) who will advertise the pro^ 
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gram, and 13) development of an evaluation mgchanism that will provide 
regular assessment data to all participating institutions as to whether or 
nai the program is meeting its objectives. 

IMPLrCATIONS FOR FUTURE COOPERATION 
AMONG ETMS INSTITUTIONS 



Alicia Tilley 

The cooperative ETMS degree program between Memphis State Uni- 
versity, Old Dominion University, San Diego State University, and the 
University of West Florida is primarily the result of the geographic loca- 
tion of the institutions and the flexibih'ty of purpose which permits partici- 
pation. Further cooperative eflbrt should be based upon the utilization of 
variations in the offerings of the institutions and the relationship of these 
factors to the expansion of educational opportunities for both faculty and 
students at each of the universities. 

An examination of programmatic structure indicates that the four in- 
stitutions offer a variety of graduata programs at the master's and doctoral 
levels. A number of these programs are unique in that they are not dupli- 
cated at another institution in the group. As a product of location and 
design, three of these universities (Memphis State, Old Dominion, and 
San Wcgo State) serve similar student popuUitions. They are located in 
metropolitan areas and maintain an extensive external program. The ad^ 
ministrative structure of the fourth institution (West Florida) is unique in 
its organization into three units or resident colleges (Alpha, Gamma, and 
Omcp). 

Several possible uses of these similarities and differences would seem 
feasible. The first, an inter-institutional program for faculty development. 
An exchange of faculty which would allou^ the individual faculty member 
to acquire experience in an administrative structure or program notavaiU 
able at the institution at which he is employed. In addition, the exchange 
of fticulty with specialized backgrounds as visiting professors for varying 
periods of time would expand the offerings of the institution and enhance 
the background of the faculty member involved. 

A second possibility for interaction between the cooperating institu^ 
tions would be in the area of student development, Intra-institutional 
practica or internships in designated disciplines would add to the 
capabilities of students whose educational experiences have been limited 
to a single institution. Instructorships for doctoral students who have 
completed course requirements and who are actively engaged in complet- 
ing a disHertaiion would augment the training of these individuals, 
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A Tinal utilization of intcraQtion between the cooperating institutions 
would be in the areii of program development. Concurrent evaluation of 
the ETMS programs and the evaluation of other institutiona] ofTerings 
might be undertaken. Such a procedure would furnish each institution 
with knowledgeable evaluating team Riniiliar with the institution, its pur- 
poses and programs. In addition to the activity described above* the pro- 
grams unique to the instilutions might serve as a model for another institu- 
tion plannmg a program in the same area. Here again* there might be 
exchange of faculty to fiicilitate the transfer of information necessary to 
implement such a program. 

These suggestions for future cooperative effort among the institutions 
presently offering the ETMS program are certainly not confined vo the 
four mentioned on this program. These activities are possible for any 
group in higher education that possess the vision and flexibility needed for 
maintaining such a relationship. 

A. Master of Arts Degree 

MSU in 16 ma^or areas; Old Dominion in 4 mtyor areas; San Div^^o 
State in 32 major areas; West Florida in 8 major areas. Some major 
areas, in the Master of Arts degree^ unique to ^he institution are; 
(MSU) Individual Studies; (San Diego State) American Studies, 
Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, and Linguistics. 

B. Master of Science Degree 

MSU in 26 major areas; Old Dominion (n 7 major arcas^ San Diego 
Slate in 7 major areas; West Florida In 4 major areas. Some major 
arean, in the Master of Science degree, unique to the institution are: 
(MSU) Industrial Systems Analysis; (Old Dominion) Oceanog- 
raphy* Dental Hygiene; (San Diego State) Aerospacw Enpneering, 
Astronomy, Criminal Justice Administration, and Radiological 
Physics; (West Florida) Aeronautical Systems. 

C. Master of Public Administration and Master of Business Adniinis- 
tration Degrees 

Additional specially designated degrees unique to the institution 
are: (MSU) Master of City and Regional Planning; (Old Dominion) 
Master of Urban Studies; (San Diego State) Master of City Plan- 
ning, Master of Social Work. 

D. Doctoral Degrees 

MSU, Ph.D. in 6 major areas, Ed.D. in 4 major areas; Old Domin- 
ion, Ph.D. in 2 major areas: San Diego State, Ph D, in 3 major areas. 
Some major areas unique to the institution include: (MSU) Doctoral 
of Musical Arts, Doctor of Business Administration; (San Diego 
Slate) Doctor of Philosophy in Ecology and Genetics: (Old Domin- 
ion) Doctor of Philosophy in Enpneering and Oceanography. 
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THE FUTURE OF CRADUATE STUDY IN THE HUMANrmES 

Chairman: Michael Hooker, The Johns Hopkins University 
Dorothy HarrUon, New York State Education Department 



Michael Hooker 

Good mcchfinicH are hard to nnd. That's probably why my friend Tom 
is so much in demand, but for all his success at it, engine rapair is not what 
he had in mind when he entered a doctoral program in philosophy, Unfor^ 
tunately, when he finished his graduate studies all that the future could 
ofler in academe was the promise of a succession of one year jobs, and 
Tom reluctantly gave up his career aspirations. We all know someone like 
Tom, or we have heard stories about them, and every year fewer such 
stories are apocrypha! . 

For almost a decade supply has exceeded demand for Ph.D/s,, and 
each year the imbalance worsens. It is my purpose in these remarks to 
address the current state of Ph.D. production in the humanities. My focus 
will be mainly on the side of supply ; I will argue for a planned reduction in 
the supply. I proceed by rebutting the major arguments against reduction, 
and close with some specific recommendations for managing contraction, 
close with some specific rtcommendations for managing contraction. 

Any study of this sort should begin with a survey of the current situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, as you are aware, hard data in this area is hard to 
come by, bunhe general picture is well known and easy to paint. The job 
market for Ph.D/s hm never been as bad as it is at present, and it prom- 
ises to get worse. In 1968 there were about 2.5 jobs for every Ph.D, on the 
market, and in four years the market had so completely reversed itself 
that there were about three Ph.D.'s for every available job. Assuming a 
reasonably healthy economy, that ratio will hold at least into the early 
!980's. Over that period probably only one^third of the 40,000 Ph.D/s 
turned out each year will find employment at jobs that demand the level of 
education they have achieved. 

What is a bad situation everywhere is an abysmal one in the humanities. 
A recent Mellon sponsored study has forecast a surplus by 1990 of 90,000 
humanities doctorates. The whole system of recent graduate education 
was founded on a continually expanding academic market, and now that 
market threatens to all but dry up. The humanities are especially hard hit 
by a reduction in demand from the education industry, because tradition- 
ally 90% of the new hunianities doctorates went into college teaching. 
Attrition would normally relieve some of th^ back pressure created by the 
cessation of growth: however, the professoriate labor pool does not show 
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a normal age distribution. Rapid eKpansion of programs in the late fifties 
and sixties, in response to an enormous infuiion of federal support and the 
presence on campus of the baby boom cohort, has created a tenure- 
protected bulge in the population of professors. The vast majority of 
college and university faculty are years from retirement, and even those 
facing retirement are claiming rights under the spirit if not the letter of the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act, To make bad matters worse, the 
best speculation at present is that Congress will soon render unlawful 
age-coerced retirement altogether, 

Even without good statistics for reference, it is obvious that we face a 
severe imbalance of supply and demand in the market for humanities 
Ph,D/s, and h is becoming obvious to many that the human dimension of 
the problem demands that something be done to assist natural market 
forces in righting the balance, The question is what to do. 

On being faced with the present market conditions of graduate educa- 
tion a normal manufacturing business would respond by shutting down 
production and laying off workers or by stockpiling inventory. That im- 
mediate and dramatic response is not open to education. We cannot stop 
production, and we cannot store newly produced Ph.D/s in a warehouse 
for future use. What we can do is to better control supply by reducing our 
rate of production, and through careful planning and marketing we can 
slightly elevate demand. I want to look more closely at reducing the 
supply by cutting the size and number of our doctoral programs. 

There are such strong counterforces to the recommendation for a re- 
duction in Ph.D. supply that my best procedure would be to confront the 
strongest of those arguments straight on. Considerations against reduc- 
tion of supply fail into two broad categories: morally based arguments and 
prudentially based arguments. 

Most prominent among the moral arguments is the charge that there is 
something un-American about denying the opportunity for graduate study 
to students who are academically qualified and fully apprised of the high 
risk investment they are making. Cutting off the opportunity of access to 
higher education among the quaiified and informed is limiting their free 
choice, and that is morally repugnant. Such is the argument and lofty 
though it sounds, I find it unpersuasive. The argument is unpersuasive for 
two reasons: it falsely supposes that it is truly possible to inform incoming 
students of the odds against them, and it falsely supposes that the only 
costs associated with over-education and under-employment are to the 
doctoral holders involved. Free choice is a moral good only where it is 
truly informed and where there are no countervailing considerations that 
tend to override. I contend thai neither condition obtains in this instance. 

Speaking first to the question of informed consent, I need only remind 
you of your own experience. Most of us have discovered the futility of 
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trying to pmuade a prospective doctoral candidate of the dismal pros- 
pects facing him. Yuu careftilly explain that at best one or two in ten of his 
fellow Ph.D/s will Hnd academic employment in their chosen field, and 
you are met with the reply that ^^Well, some people will get jobs, and 1 
might be one oftho.se people." No one would bet against odds like that at 
the track, especially with the stakes so high. There must be some explana^ 
fion for such irrational behavior among otherwise rational people. That 
explanation lies, I think, in an innocently and almost ubiquitously per-^ 
petuated myth which once had conMderable currency, viz.. that education 
is the ticket to a secure and rewarding vocation, and thereby to personal 
fulfillment. The ideal is almost as old as our country, and for years the 
advice it spawned bore true. I know that the idual exercised powerful 
sway over my own perceptions and aspirations, and I suggest that it does 
also over the present generation of undergraduates. People mo imbued 
wuh a belief that has been reinforced over and over are not likely to be 
convinced easily of its ftilsity. Further, they arc not likely to make rational 
decisions on the basis of that which they are psychologically ill-disposed 
to believe. The consent of entering doctoral students to undertake the risk 
of vocational disappointment is not informed; it is made under the shroud 
of self deception. 

My second point of opposition to the '^freedom of choice'^ argument 
makes reference to utilitarian consequences of there being a highly skilled 
underemplnyed sector of the population. The cost of educnting very able 
students for a market that does not exist is not born by the students alone. 
In the first place the student pays only a small fraction of the cost of his 
education, whether public or private, but more importantly, when highly 
able members of the labor pool are underemployed the pubhc pays a 
greater cost in the underutilization of a valuable national resource= 
Further, in the case under discussion, fiill utilization of the talents of 
many humanities doctorates is unlikely ever to be achieved, and certainly 
not without considerable loss of produciiviiy from the lime required for 
retraining. We must ask whether the national interest affords the luxury of 
such mefTicient use of our resources, both capital and human. The answer 
is persuasively, no. 

Moral arguments for restricted enrollments cannot be finally dismissed 
without anention w a close companion of the freednm^of^choice argu^ 
ment. I have relied heavily on considerations of public utility in pressing 
my opposition, but it might be objected that any utilitarian calculation of 
the total consequences of tightened enrolliTjent restrictions must weigh 
also the disuppuintment of a student whose heart bums with the desire to 
pursue higher studies in the humanities. 1 have laid the foundation for a 
response to this point in suggesting that the student who professes to 
desire only the pursuit of wisdom without regard to his material circum- 
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stances usually covertly holds the hope of securing an academic career. 
But even if my cyniciNni is misplaced and the true purist could be found 
the present argument commits the fallacy of false altenintives by pretend- 
mg thai intellectual hunger can be satisfied only by pursuit of the docto- 
rate. Many if not most of history's greatest humanists have pursued their 
studies avocationally. The present structure of graduate education is not 
ideally tacilitative of th_at kind of study, but it could become so. 

In summary, then, I find the moral arguments against enrollment reduc- 
tion m tJie humanities to be devoid of persuasive power, In truth the only 
time I have encountered those arguments, they were offered in conjunc- 
tion with, and I suspect as a smokescreen for, more compelling and self- 
interested prudential arguments. 

We should turn now to those arguments. Thert- are four that I want to 
examine and their major premises are these: ( I ) we can ill afford the loss 
of revenue that would result from enrollment cutbacks; (2) a critical mass 
of students is needed to maintain the quality and vitality of graduate 
departments: (3) the undergraduate educational mission of most univer- 
smes requires the availability of graduate teaching assistants- and (4) a 
large and s^rady production of humanities doctorates is required to fulnil 
the social mission of the humanities. Let us look at each of these argu- 
ments in turn, 

As all of you know who have planned for enrollment decline or have 
suffered unplanned shrinkage of your graduate programs, there are strong 
economic countgrpressures that militate against reductions in enrollment 
Most of the overhead cost of running a graduate program does not di- 
minish appreciably when there are fewer students to educate. The eosis uf 
buildings, utilities and libraries are largely tixed. Only by cutting whole 
departments or programs can those costs be considerably reduced, and 
even then the major investment cost was made initially at the creation of 
the program. Incremental revenue derived from student's tuition income 
IS far out of proportion to the incremental cost of educating that .student- 
At least that is the way things look on first inspection. On closer look at 
the humanities, the argument is not so convincing. At most insiitutions 
tew graduate students pay their own freight. Support for them is most 
often developed from general funds, training grants, capitation payments 
state instruction payrolls, and faculty grants and contracts. E.xcept in 
those state institutions where a large block of .students can be put on the 
state payroll ns instructors and teaching assistants, humanities depart- 
ments draw from the budget in disproportion to the sciences. The cost/ 
revenue argument may hold slight sway against enrollment cuts in the 
sciences; it does not do so in the humanities, Humflnitie.s .students typi- 
cally do not generate tuition income. There does remain an economic 
incentive for admitting tho.se students who will come without support 
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from thg institution, Mot surprisingly, though, my own observation has 
been that the appeal of such students is often meretricious. The tuition 
benefit to be derived from thein is frequently more than ofFset by the 
intellectual drain they inipose on program quality. 

Let us turn to the prudential argument that concerns the critical role of 
graduate students in maintaining program quality. The argument may be 
developed in two directions: by cDntending that a certain size graduate 
body is essential to providing the optimum atmosphere for faculty 
search within a department: and by contending that a certain siEe graduate 
body is essential for maintaining the proper pedagogical atmosphere 
within a department's graduate program. I reject the former claim and J 
am uncertain regarding the latter. Good faculty research is produced at 
many colleges that have no graduate prugranis. Moreover I would expect 
that the marginal value of having graduate students to v^ork with would 
decline sharply as one moves a^ay from the top echelon institutions. It is 
easy to be drained rather than nurtured by w^orklng with students who 
cannot perform at the cutting edge of one's research. 

As regards the claim that a critical mass of graduate students is required 
For the proper educational atmosphere of a department, I can offer a 
compelling counterexample. Before it was closed for financial reasons, 
the philosophy department at Rockefeller University was widely recog- 
nized as one of the very best departments in the country. Rockefeller 
accepreU only three or four graduate students a year in philosophy and it 
never had more than twelve or so students in residence. From all appear- 
ances those students received excellent educations, and all of them are 
well placed now in good universities. I should mention that neither did the 
size of the graduate body seem to affect the scholarly output of Rocke- 
feller's philosophy faculty, kho to be noted in this connection is the fact 
that at a time when so few students are gaining academic employnient 
after struggling for it so hard, the frustration of expectations can be 
deadening to the spirit of a departrnents* students* and thai is especially 
true where there are so many in a department falling victim to the same 
dismal fate. 

As regards the supposed need forgraduate students to serve as teaching 
assistants, I think a good opportunity for alleviating some of the market 
pressure is being overlooked here. There are a large number of humanities 
Ph.D.'s now who are working at jobs that are unfulfillingand that do not 
utilize the training those persons have received. Surely many in that posi- 
tion would love to work as full-time teaching assistantn or instructors on 
term appointment. Given their availability for carrying greater course 
loads than TA's carry, the economic aspects of the arrangement would 
work out even to the advantage of the institution, and certainly for the 
teachers involved it would be a welcome oppurtunity toreaffiliate with an 
academic institution. 
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The final prudential argunieiit I warn consider is vexing, and I want 
firgt cf all to forestall the possibility of my position being misunderstood* 
Hiitorically the humariities have fulfilled an exceedingly important social 
mission, and the importance of that mission is probably greater today than 
it^hasbien at any earlier tirne, What distinguishei the huinanities and 
what is one of their defiiiing fgatures is their concern with the appreciation 
of value in human life. It is avv^areness of and concern for value that both 
rnakes us human and ennobles us, It is the mooring of our sanity and our 
purpose, and vve need constantly to be reminded of it and to be made to 
reflect on it. That Is the function, singly and collectively, of the 
huiiianities. Chancellor McElroy this mornini has implored us to lujog- 
niee that cur society needs more not less of the highest quality people 
frofn oiir graduate schools. I w^ould argue too that society needs more not 
less of what it is the function of the humanities to provide, My only 
misgiving concerns the supposition that need is best to be met by turning 
out fnore humanities Ph,D/s. J think it isn*t. 

It is not clear to me that the current level of graduate programs in the 
humaiiltlesis needed to enable the discovery, dissemination and preserva- 
tion of humanistic knowledge. The humanities are unlike the sciences in a 
very important respect, and that is that the connection between scholarly 
research in the humanities arid the advancement of socially important 
hurnaiiisti^ wisdom is not so clear as the contigyiion between basic re- 
search and technologically useful knowledge in the sciences, Unlike the 
sciences, the humanities can be furthered, and are furthered all the time, 
without the machinery of a system of Institutionalized research support. It 
is unduly cynical and exaggerated, but still instructive, to compare some 
of what is found in today's scholarly journals in the humanities svith the 
products of scholastic research in ph ilosophy during that period, It is one 
outgrowth of academic professionalism that in the humanhies scholarship 
constantly runs the risk of becoitiing a self-contained industry which con- 
sumeH its products and gives little to the world outside itself. I can^t help 
but wonder hov^ that feature or aspect of the current state of the 
hurnanitics would be affected by a reduction in the industry's size. Skillful 
prunini of tree results in its becoming stronger and more robust than 
before , and a skillfully planned reduction in the size of graduate programs 
in the humanities may have the same efPect. Ai least the risk of damage 
resulting from priming is far less than my opponents would pretend. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations and reflections I would 
reasofi that the imbalance of supply and demand for humanities Ph.D. s 
requires that strong action be taken fo right the imbalance. Because the 
argurnents in opposition to it are unimpelling, 1 would strongly counsel a 
reduction in the size of our graduate progranisinthe humanities, and I will 
close by ofTering five specific recommendations to help effect that end. 
One aim of my suggestions is to enable controlled shrinkage to be fol- 
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lowed by a levelmg off of enrollmants and a strengthening of the overall 
humanities enterprise in graduate education. 

First I would like to seg state boards, regional commissions and the rest 
of us bring to bear pressure to dismantle weak graduate programs, espe« 
cially those that have sprung up in the last decade. Between 1971 and 
1976, after the time that even the most nearsighted could discern our 
crisis, there were three new Ph.D. programs created in the traditional 
disciplines for every one cut. Lest is appear that I am ignorant of recent 
enrollment statistics, letnne hasten to acknowledge that graduate enrolU 
mants in the humanities are in fact down from earlier levels. Unfortu-' 
nately the reductions have rarely come in the weak programs, where they 
are most needed. 

My second reconiniendation is for a reduction in enrollments at the 
stronger institutiotii. I have no formula to offer, but I trust the efficacy of 
decanal wisdom at the institutions in this group. Obviously numerous 
local and national factors would be involved in a formula for readjusting 
enrollment levels in a given university's humanities departments. As a 
minimal rule of thumb I would suggest taking no more students in a given 
year than the department forecasts that is will be able to place four years 
hence. 

Third, I would recommend that the federal government should guaran- 
tee the financial stability and security of humanities programs in the thirty 
top graduate universities by awarding to those institutions unrestricted 
grants, guarariteed to be renewed annually for at least seven years. The 
grants should be iufficicntly large to ensure adequate support for 
humanities faculty, gradiiate students, and research. Obviously the pro- 
posal as I have outlined it is not likely to materialize, but 1 think we can all 
agree that without a considerable commitment from the federal govern- 
ment our universities are not likely to survive as wa know them, and 
without a relaxation of government imposed restrictions and a longer 
commitment to the continuation of specific support programs, we are not 
likely to prosper as we can and should. 

Fourth I would reconriinend that the private foundations which tradi- 
tionally have supported higher education should rethink the focus of their 
support with an mm toward providing basic program, faculty and student 
assistance. Foundations should be encouraged toward the sustenance of 
traditional programs at the expense of peripheral and experimental pro^ 
grams. I have never thought that innovation in the humanities was particu- 
larly nourishing of quality, and I am now more than ever convinced that 
all available support needs to be put into traditional and central core 
programs. 

Finally I would reconimeiid that we rethink and redirect graduate pro- 
grams in the humanities to train students for a broader spectrum of em- 
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ployment. There is every indication that the analytic abilities and charac- 
ter of ff/mpermtnt required for iuccass in scholarly research in the 
humanities ean N fruitfully applied in fields outside acadenie. We should 
educate our students iu the recognition of that fact and we should ^gin to 
market our graduates for this broader field of employment. But now I 
have moved from attention to supply to talk of increasing demand, and 
that is the subject of our next speaJcer. 

Doroiby Harr^n 

One of the most encouraging signs, amid the declining demand for new 
college teachers, is the discovery of new professional employnrtent oppor- 
tunities for holders of advanced degrees. An outstanding instatice is a 
program developed that provides business training to perions with 
humanities doctorates, then puts them together with congenial employers. 

The project known as * 'Careers in Business*' was conceived in 1977, It 
was felt that minds stepped in literature, political science, or ancient 
languages could grapple with business problems as well as if they had 
been trained in torts and contracts, Phillips curves, and shadow pricing. 

In order to carry out their idea, funding was provided by seven major 
corporations, the Rockeftller Foundation, and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities to establish a training program that would introduce 
fifty individuals, pursuing or holding a Ph.D. in the humanities, to busi-' 
ness methods and practices, The New York State Regents agreed to be 
the ofitcial sponsor and the New York University Graduate School of 
Business was selected as the sita for training, 

To encourage applicants to consider ^'Careers in Business/' audiences 
were addressed on a doEeri campuses in the fall of 1977. By spring one 
hundred twenty finalists had been selected. Following interviews with 
representatives of interested companies, the list was pared to fifty indi- 
viduals, who were then invited to the tuition-free seven-week lession set 
for the summer. 

The group ranged in age from 26 to 45 and consisted of thirty-one men 
and nineteen women. Half of the group came from Harvard, Yale, CoU 
umbia. New York University, Wisconsin, Syracuse, or the New York 
School for Social Research. The rest were from twenty other institutions, 
which included Princeton, U.CXpA,, and the Universities of Virginia, 
Michigan, Texas, Colorado, Indiana and Chicago, The students had com- 
pleted their advanced studies in English, history, foreign languages and 
literatures, anthropology, political science, and African culture. Some of 
those selected had previous administrative or managerial experience* 
Others could point to a variety of personal accomplishment, from rock- 
group managernent to navigating a Naval destroyer. 
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No sooner had the group settled at New York University than they 
were plunged into their new disciplines. In the mornings they studied 
management, accounting, economics, and marketing. Afternoons were 
given over to statistics, business law, and inforrnal talks with corporation 
executives about the ambiances of business life. The students, who had 
once prepared various editions of medieval classics or measured voter 
behavior in the Southern mountains, Were also tutored in how to prepare a 
business resume and present their strengths in a job interview. 

The company executives who served as teachers soon realized that a 
majority of the group displayed strong managerial potential. As an officer 
of Bethlehem Steel remarked, '^What they might lack in technical 
courses, they more than compensate for in intelligence, motivation and 
humility. This is a group that is willing to go out and learn." 

Thus, the stereotypes that each had held of the other gradually fell 
away. The students, many of whom had thought nonacademic Jobs to be 
excessively competitive and unstimulaiing, found themselves challenged 
by business problems and absorbed in the shared labors required for 
solutions. Their teachers, who had feared that holders of doctorates in the 
humanities would lack a sense of the practical, found instead that they 
possessed sophisticated analytical abilities. 

Before the course ended, the students had received over three-hundred 
fifty interviews with representatives troni two dozen major corporations, 
including Chase Manhattan Bank, The Bank of New York, Federated 
Department Stores, Mobil, Combustion Engineering and Time, Inc. Far- 
itnw Magazine hired a Ph.D. in Engiish as a research reporter. Another 
literature scholar accepted a post at the Metropolitan Lift Foundation. 
Others completing the program went to work in positions ranging from 
junior account executive at Batton, Barton, Durstine and Osborn to As- 
sistant Production Manager at Maidenform, Inc. Starting salaries aver- 
aged $20,000. Of the entire group of nrty, only two concluded that they 
preferred to return to academe, 

One participant's reaction to the program was typical of that of the 
majority of students. Possessing a dociorate in romance languages, the 
individual accepted a po§t as a fbreign lending officer at a large commer- 
cial hank at the end of her training, then exclaimed; 'Tve been recycled 
semantically. Fve come to agree with Mucaulay that business is making 
life better in the area that it can make better. It's vital, ftist-moving, and 
important to society. What better reasons forgoing into it?'' 

With the prospect of sixty-thousand holders of a humanities doctorate 
by 1999, who cannot find teaching jobs in their field, ''Careers in Busi- 
ness," on its present scale, is making a rnodest difTerence. But last year's 
success story has led us and the corporate sponNors to schedule an identi- 
cal program tor the summer of 1979, 
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Locating career options outside academia for persons with advanced 
degrees in the humanities remains a major concern of graduate education 
in the tJnited States. ''Careers in Business*' may stimulate graduate 
schools to provide better^ more readily available job information to im- 
prove their links with university placement O-ffices, and through intern- 
ships and other external programs to demonstrate the value of such de- 
grees to a Variety of employers. 




rm DEANf'S OCTICE— CASE STUDDES IN DECISION^MAKING 



Chairman: David L, Whealer, West Tejcas State University 
James Bsdlo^^, Bradley Unix^ersity 
Albert C. Yates, University of Cincinnati 
Irwin C. Lieb, University of Texas at Austin 



David L, Wheeler 

Good Morning. Let me extand a welcome to you on behalf of our 
speakers to this speciaJ session on ''The Dean's Offlce— Case Studies in 
Decision-Making." 

The session is the result of a certain amount of dissaUsfaction that some 
of you may share with us. The presentations at many of our professional 
meetings tend to be either panoramic or telescopic in their point of view 
and, more often than most of us would admit, not as useful as they could 
be. As a result, I do not always leave such meetings with something to 
help me in the administration of our graduate program or in Justifying the 
expense of the trip to the internal auditor or in responding to my wife 
when she asks with a twinkle, '*WelI, how did it go, this time?" 

While the case study method of problem solving is not new— perhaps 
even at these meetlngs~it might provide us with an interesting and pro- 
vocative change in the usual format. There have been no assigned or 
suggested topics for this session. Rather each of our speakers has been 
charged with the responsibility of addressing a specific problem of general 
interest. The elements of each case study might include but are not limited 
to (1) a description of the problem, (2) an analysis of the problem and an 
identification of the data or sources of information available to solve it, (3) 
a consideration of the various possible solutions to the problem, (4) a 
description of the process by which the information was applied to the 
possible solutions and one was selected, and (5) an implementation of the 
selected solution and the final outcome or current status of the problem. 

Our purpose is not so much to focus on the subject matter of each 
presentation—ailhough we hope that it will be of interest— as it is to 
analyze the process by which the problem was solved, Thus while the 
subject matter of the presentation may not be a current issue at your 
institution or mine, the process by which the particular problem was 
solved might be applicable to a variety of situations each of us faces most 
every day. We want to think aloud, to tplk through a problem with you. In 
doing this the goal is to provoke discussion which will challenge the 
thinking of our speakers as well as to stimulate a critical analysis of our 
own methods of problem solving. 
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Now that I have said all this, I am fully prepared, as you should be, for 
our speakers to exercise that time honorad perogaiive to interpret the 
charge as they may and to lead us where they might. 



DECISIONS IN A NEW TERRITORY 

James Ballowe 

It turns out that at least two of us decided that decision-making on the 
part of the graduate dean was best tested in the multidisciplinary territory 
this yeaTp Such programs at the master's lever ary relatively late in coming 
to campuses along the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Illinois, and the Mis- 
souri. Last year at the Midwestern Association meeting we found that 
only a handful of the 150 member institutions had fully implemented pro- 
grams. That was March of 1978. 1 chaired an information session on the 
subject for the usual selfish reasons program planners do such things', a 
committee at Bradley was seeing the end of an eight-month study of a 
multidisciplinary program it had come familiarly to call the MLS— for 
Master of Liberal Studies. Our librarians were not ecstatic about the 
acronyfn. 

Vm going to turn this brief talk into an analysis, not of multidisciplinary 
graduate education itself but an analysis of the self that 1 know as the 
graduate dean who has decided to explore in a new country. When I 
answered David Wheeler's inquiry into what I thought might be a title, I 
suggested ''Where Graduate Deans Should Fear to Tread: The Perils of 
Programming/' In retrospect I would change the word Fear not to 
Dread— though the poet in me likes that—but to Prefiare. Graduate 
deans generally make or participate in decisions which are about familiar 
turf: program evaluation; determination of policies, procedures* and 
standards for adrnissions, advancement to candidacy, and graduation; 
curricular modification and elimination; research activity; resource allo- 
cation of graduate assistants, fellows, and scholars. Whether they do a 
few or all of these depends upon how they or graduate education is re- 
garded in the hierarchy of central administration for academic affairs. In 
short the graduate dean's opportunity to make meaningful decisions- 
even those iraditionally ascribed to the office— is usually determined by 
the vision of the chief academic oflficer, (It helps, too, if the CAO is a 
former graduate dean.) My first three years in the office were in the 
traditional environment of the graduate dean. But a year and a half ago 
one of our graduate dean colleagues became Vice President for Academic 
AfTairs at Bradley. With the advent of a new Vice President familiar with 
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and considerate of graduate education, I found my environment for 
decision-making widening. 

Imtially, 1 took the deanship at Bradley because I believed that the 
institution might fulfill its singular proniise of intepatlng industry, litera- 
ture, and seiencg better at the graduate level than at the undergraduate 
where territories have become curiously more isolated from one another. 
Early on I found that without support from the top a program which could 
accDmplish this would be foolish to pursue. On the reponal and national 
level I learned that in general the graduate dean should live with the role 
of arbiter of high standards and not flirt with a faculty or curriculum that 
belongad to the undergraduate units which provided their monetary re- 
sources, But last year our Vice President brought both the concept and 
the central administration support to a multidisciplinary program—a pro- 
grani which in a medium-sized diversified university would inevitably 
require the graduate dean to convince faculty and fellow deans alike that a 
tax on their ener^es and, possibly, resources would be justified by its 
creation. 

The decision to attend to the development of a program became the 
occasion for a series of others. I want to list them chronologically as a 
simplistic means of sharing with you some of the eventualities of taking 
such a journey. Each decision had its occasion and consequences. These 
follow: 



Devimon 



Occasion 



Comequenccs 



To look (It concept 
and design 
gram. 



2. To choose a com- 
mittee of sceptics 
and to serve ac-^ 
tjveiy on it. 



a. Undeveloped au- 
dience with unmet 
needs for post- 
baccalaureate 
education. 

b. A polytechnic/ 
liberal arts institu- 
tion espousing in- 
tegration of 
knowledge. 

Technology and 
humanities need for 
representation^ — all 
university. 



Once begun* no turning 
back. Once entered, this 
terrilory closes behind 
you. 



Exchange of ideas on a 
philosophical level- 
most rewarding for fac- 
ulty and the administra- 
tion. 
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Decision 



Occasion 



Consequences 



3. To aceept a a, Philosophjcal po- 
thematic ap- siilon among fee- 
proach* ulty, P. Snow 

notwithstanding, 
b, Evaluation by As- 
soc. of Liberal 
Studies— not a 
strong group, but 
sincgre and help^ 
ftil in comments. 

4. To solicit faculty Need for program, 
and curriculum. 



5. To defina stand- Insistence by faculty 
ard.s. thatthisbea 'nough^' 

degree. 



6. To place control of 
program in the 
faculty committee 
rather than Execu- 
tive Committee of 
Graduate Faculty. 

7, To go ahead with 
course, and to ad- 
vertise. 



Committee self- 
educated to encour- 
age multidisciplifiary 
program and which 
understands program 
needs. 

The necessary ques- 
tion. 



8. To contiriue in 
face of unforeseen 
issues, such as 
compensation and 
lo^stics. 



Belated questions for 
faculty on rate of 
payment, contin- 
gency courses* 



Deflnition, not univer- 
sally aceeptable, but de 
scriptive of intent of 
faculty and ultimately 
intrigijjng to the com- 
munity. 



Informed faculty who 
could criticize program 
without knowing its 
total structure. 

Some overkill, But writ 
itig and research com- 
ponent built into each 
class and unconditional 
admission requirements 
enforced * 

Fluidity— encourage^ 
mant of faculty and de- 
partments to participate. 
At outset, a burden on 
the office of the dean. 

First class— model for 
MLS population, Seven- 
teen students, ranging 
from engineers to 
teachers, from philoso- 
phy backgrounds to 
computer science, 

Faculty compromised 
on some issues, admin- 
istration on others. Be- 
lief in program out- 
weighed crucial dif- 
ferences. 
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Decision 



Occasion 



Consequences 



9. To plan for decisions on colle^ality, curriculum, faculty, a diractor, 
coUoquIa— the occasions of an ongoing acadenwc program. 

The occasions for the decisions arose without my having to create 
them. An ineluctable momentum propels one up the mountain of exhaus- 
tible resources, across rivers widened by erosion thoughtlessly unat- 
tended to for years. Without assurance of support from central adminis- 
tration, though, the journey would be simply a fruitless exercise for fac- 
ulty and dean aJike, a journey likely to end in the dean's being up the 
proverbial riven 

What this new temtory for decision-making does is require that the 
graduate dean engage in all-university activities formerly thought to be 
forbidden—the territorial imperatives of undergraduate academic deans 
and of continuing education, Of course a dean who does not anticipate the 
characteristics of the land and its inhabitants (deans of undergraduate 
programs, continuing education, discipline-oriented undergraduate fac- 
ulty) will increase the pot^ntiaJ for disaster. But the graduate dean can- 
given the proper central administration support—become an agent for 
innovation. In doing so, the graduate dean will see his role regarded 
diflFerently by the university, It will be a role which more neariy comple- 
ments and extends the opportunities for faculty and students. Whether the 
program be multidiscipllnary or not* curriculum development might well 
be a principal new territory for the graduate dean of the 1980's. 



Irwin C* Lieb 

I was intrigued by Dean Wheeler's invitation to join the workshop. He 
told me that one of the participant's would talk about interdisciplinary 
graduate progranis, that anoiher would speak to multidisciplinary 
graduate programs, and he suggested that, to add variety to the program, I 
talk about transdisciplinary studies. The invitation was irresistible: out of 
the interest of my own academic discipline, I could not avoid an opportu- 
nity to talk about the transcendental unity of our apperception of graduate 
curricula. My remarks, however, will not be Kantian in inspiration* even 
though they will be very formal. 

Graduate education h organiEed by academic disciplines in the Arts and 
Sciences, and by the professions in professional schools. 

In univerHitites where the disciplines are of good quality and the faculty 
is attentive to issues of educational policy, there is, as you know, little 
sympathy or support for the development of interdisciplinary studies. 
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(May I note, incidentally, and personally, that the term 'Mnterdisciplinary'' 
is likely to mislead us, because It presupposes the separateness and au- 
thority of academic disciplines, though their distinctiveness is often owed 
to historical accident and s^ial coincidence. I would prefer to see the 
expression "Interdisciplinary studies" understood, not as an amalgam of 
studies in the established disciplines* but as an attempt to construct new 
disciplines, and I have urged in niy own university ways in which I think 
they can be supported.) It is a condition of university life that the disci- 
plines are sternly established in curricula, in professional publications, in 
professional organizations, and they they are the routes to promotion and 
scholarly recognition. 

Still* the graduate schools should provide for interdisciplinary studies, 
in perhaps two ways: ( I) in organized interdisciplinary programs and (2) in 
ad hoc organizations of disciplines. It is the second I want mainly to 
comment on, but let me begin with a word about the first. 

1 . Ther are many organized inierdisciplinary programs for the master's 
degree and, in some cases, for the Ph.D. as well. Examples are familiar; 
American Studies, Asian Studies, Biological Sciences, Comparative Lit- 
erature, Folklore, Geography, Latin American Studies, and Middle East- 
ern Studies. Programs of these titles are established in many universities 
and we all know how quickly they organize for themselves as academic 
disciplines, complete with professional publications, and fornrial profes^ 
sional organizations. 

There is, in many universities, also a Master's degree m the 
Humanities. The University of Texas at Austin does not have such a 
program, mainly because it is not continuous with Ph.D. studies in our 
university. Though it is the sort of program which is commendably in- 
tended, it is not generally seen as a preparation for research and schoL 
arship. In my own university, therefore, and in universities which have a 
large number of doctoral programs, the Master of Arts in the Humanities 
is not normally found. Instead, the audience it is intended for is served 
through programs in continuing education and through graduate study in 
non-degree candidacy. 

Apart from the programs of the sort listed above, The University of 
TexuH, and many large research oriented universities, have no other 
interdisciplinary master's progmms, and none are constituted by us in ad 
hoc ways. Why I— because master s programs are thought by our faculty 
to be too short to allow consecutive study, leading to depth and com- 
prehension in several fields. 

2. What about the doctorate? Again, there are organized interdiscipli- 
nary programs which are near to being disciplinary in character. But to 
allow flexibility to the organization of studies and to allow for the devel- 
opment of new researches calling upon several disciplines , it seems to me 
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of great importance to allow and even to encourage interdisciplinary ar- 
rangementH. 

The intellectual and administrative problem in connection with inter- 
disciplinary interests is how to organize them. Our wa^.' of organizing 
them is, in efPecl, simply to create a new department for each student who 
m authorized to undertake an interdisciplinary study. How do we do this? 
Let me set out the steps and stages— you can imagine the alternatives to 
them which we considered and then set aside. 

1. No one is admitted to graduate study at The University of Texas for 
ad hoc interdisciplinary study leading to the dpciorate. All students are 
admitted to established programs which are authorized to recommend the 
doctoral degree, 

2. In the second or the third year of graduate study, a student, how- 
ever, may submit to his graduate committee a proposal for a dissertation 
which, for one or another of several reasons, is not suitably conducted 
within the alinements of the program's usual requirements. 

3. With the approval of the student's graduate committee, after having 
satisfied its minimum requirements for course work for its degree, a stu- 
dent applies to the Graduate School for the construction of an ad hoc 
interdisciplinary committee. The application requires the endorsement of 
the student's department, with the department certifying that it believes 
the student's proposal is intellectually worthwhile, that it would be good 
tor the student to pursue it, and signalizing that the department is willing 
to have the student's further course work and dissertation supervised by a 
committee appointed by the Graduate School. 

4. The Office of the Graduate Dean then appoints an ad hoc committee 
which reviewH the course wurk the student has already taken, and rec- 
ommends further organized study: it subsequently provides an examina- 
tion for admission to candidacy, carefully reviews an extended disserta- 
tion prapo^al, and recommends to the Graduate School that the student 
be admitted to doctoral candidacy and that a dissertation committee be 
appointed for him or for her, 

5. This last committee then supervises the construction of the disserta- 
tion, conducts an examination of it, and recommends to the department 
that the department's degree be awarded to the candidate; the department 
in turn recommends the award to the Graduate SchooL 

This prncedure is. plainly, a hedged and conservative one. It 
recognizes™as, I suppose, most large universities with many doctoral 
programs would have to do— the organized disciplines: but it is also, in 
useful respects, a mechanism tor broadening and unsettling those disci- 
plines themselves tor the certification of unusuul studies, and experience 
with it has been good. 
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Again, I want to draw attention to the notion that this mgchanisni, 
coniervatlve as it Is, seems to be useful in research universities. It might 
also be of some use in universities with fewer doctoral programs, though 
those universities have unusual opportunities for the construction of 
novel interdisciplinary programs. 
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Luncheon 

Wednesday. November 29, 1978, 12 nQon^l;45 p.m. 



Presiding: Donald J, While, Bostoh College 
Presentation of Gustave 0. Arit Award in the Humanities 
Special Presentations: J, Boyd Page, President Emeritus, COS 
Michael J, Pelczar, Jr., President, COS 



Donald J, White 

At the outset of these luncheon ceremonies, I am very pleased to intro- 
duce to you our head table guests. They include the current members of 
the Executive Committee: Bernard J, Downey, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Villanova University; Beverly Cassara, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of the District of Columbia: Earle L. Canfleld, Dean of 
Graduate Studies, Drake University; Eastman N. Hatch, Dean, School of 
Graduate Studies, Utah State University; Paul A. Albrecht, Dean of 
Claremont Graduate School; Oscar A. Rogers, Jr,, Dean of the Graduate 
School Jackson State University; j. Knox Jones, Vice President for Re^ 
search & Graduate Studies, Texas Tech University; Phyllis Pray Sober, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts & Sciences, Bryn Mawr College; 
Robert F. Kruh, Chairman- Elect of the Council & Dean of the Graduate 
School, Kansas State University; Past Chairman, J. Chester McKee, Jr,, 
Vice President for Graduate Studies & Research, Mississippi State Uni^ 
versity and Daniel J. Zaffarano, Vice President for Research & Graduate 
Dean, Iowa State University, 

Also with us is our new President, D. Michael J, Pelczar, Jr.; our 
President Emeritus, Dr. J. Boyd Page; and a former Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Dr. Charles T. Lester of Emory University. 

One of the highlights of the Councirs annual meeting is the presentation 
of the Gustave 0. ArIt Award in the Humanities, in honor of the Councirs 
first president, a noted humanist, scholar and administrator. 

This year, Dn ArIt specified the field of archeology, and the award 
recipient has published a seminal work in that area. 

Dr. Ellen Davis is currently an Associate Professor of Art History at 
Queens College of the City University of New York. She is a graduate of 
the Maryland InsUtutc of An and of St, John^s College in Annapolis. She 
received her Ph.D, in 1973 from the Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University. 
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Dr. Davis has also edited an impressive work, has been active in the 
Archeplogical Association of Annerica since 1964, and has received 
numerous distinguished awards, including grant support from the Na-^ 
tional Endowment for the Hiimanities for her extensive excavation work 
in Greece and Turkey. She has assembled an impressive bibliography. Its 
centerpiece, which merited the Arit Award, is her volume, The Vapheio 
Clips and Aegean Cold and Silver Ware, published in 1977 by Garland 
Publishing, Inc., of New York and London. As a quondam economist, I 
may say that in these days her work Is tinged with morc: than humanistic 
excitement! Indeed, her successful endeavors bridge ttie humanities, sci- 
ences and social sciences. 

Horace Greeley once said: ''The illusion that times that were are better 
than those that are has probably pervaded all ages/' I suspect that Ellen 
could tell us something about that. I am especially pleased to present to 
her now the 7th Annual Gustave O. ArIt Award for her outstanding schol- 
arly work. 

Ellen N, Davl^ 

I am very happy and proud for this award, and I wish to thank the 
Council, Dr, Pelczar and the commiitee which selected my book. I hope 
that it is a well deserved recognition. Thank you. 

Donald J. White 

It is now my distinct pleasure and privilege to introduce you to our 
founding President, Dr. Gustave 0. ArIt, who really needs no introduc- 
tion to this audience. We are delighted to have him in our midst. He will 
grace us with a few words and will also announce as customary the sector 
of the discipline from which next year's awardee will be selected, 

Gustave O. Arlt 

President Pelczar, Chairman White, ladies and gentlemen of the Execu- 
tive Committee, friends and colleagues all: It hardly seems possible that 
?his is the seventh time that I have been privileged to address a winner of 
the humanities award, so generously established in 1971 by the Council 
of Graduate Schools in the United States, But it must be the seventh time, 
tor in the past six years awards have been made to young scholars in the 
fields of history, English, linguistics, modern languages, philosophy, 
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and folklore. In each instance, the recipient of the award was a scholar 
who ailready had established a record of distinction within the brief period 
of five years after completion of the doctoral degree. In each instance the 
book for which the award was made served both as the capstone of an 
early promise and the cornerstone of a continued career of excelience. 

This year's award is in the field of archaeology and goes to Professor 
Ellen Davis of Queens College of the City University of New York for a 
book entitled The Viipheh Cups and Aegean Gold and Sllvenvare. The 
committee of experts who made the selection characterize the book as ^^a 
pioneering study/' and they commend Professor Davis for her acute ob- 
servation of technical details and the application of technology as a rarely 
used criterion for the analysis of such objects. For the award and for the 
high praise thai accompanied it, Profej^sor Davis, I congratulate you and 
express my confidence that your further career will justify this early 
promise of djstmction. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my satisftiction that Dr. Davis' re- 
search was supported by a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. And I remind my colleagues that it was the concerted and 
sustained eObrl of the Council of Graduate Schools, the American Coun-^ 
cil of Learned Societies, and the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa that 
resulted in 1965 in the establishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, without which there would be no Endowment for 
the Humanities and no funds for the support of research and publication. 
Sf), Professor Davis, you see that the Council of Graduate Schools was 
thinking of you and your needs fifteen years ago before you ever heard of 
the Council, 

Finally, I want unce more to thank the Council of Graduate Schools for 
establishing this award, and to thank the committee of the Council that 
selected the anonymous panel of expert judges, but most of all I want to 
thank Dean Herbert Weisinger who, for the past seven years, has skill- 
fully and tactfully managed the operation of this competition and has 
made it successfuL 



Donald J. White 

Dr. Herbert Weisinger has served as chairman of the committee that 
has overseen the seleclion of the Arlt Award recipient since the inception 
of that award. This assignment has been no ordinary committee task. For. 
as we all know, Dn Arlt each year has selected a distinct branch of the 
humanities as the source of the scholarship to be recognized, so that the 
chairing of the award committee called for a person at once both erudite 
and ingenious. Dr. Weisinger filled the role magnificently. Now that he is 
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handing on the committee's reins because he has retired from the 
deanship at Stony Brook, may I ask that we recognize his talents and 
accomplishments and let our applause be an expression of our gratitude 
for a job excepiionally well done! 

Is there any dean in the audience who has occupied that post for 34 
continuous years? 1 see none. Well, we do have such a dean in our fine 
organization, Dr, Robert Koenker of Ball State University. Not only 
has he served with distinction as a graduate dean, but as I am sure you 
know he played a leading role in fostering the development of the Doctor 
of Arts degree. He has also contributed significantly to the success of the 
Midwestern Association of Graduate Deans and served as its historian. 
He will be retiring next June. Although he could not be here because of his 
wife*s unfortunate illness, may I ask that we salute him for his long and 
distinguished tenure and wish him and Mrs, Koenker much happiness in 
the years ahead. 

This year, after a distinguished career as an award winning soil chemist, 
outstanding dean at Iowa State University, and as the second president of 
the Council of Graduate Schools In the United States, Dr. J. Boyd Page 
decided to retire. 

Who could present the most appropriate tribute to Boyd for his signifi- 
cant accomplishments? Many, indeed, but none better than Dr. Charles 
T. Lester, Vice President for Arts & Sciences at Emory University and 
former Chairman of the CCS. Executive Committee who worked with 
Boyd for graduate education for many years. 

Charlie Lester needs no further introduction to those among you who 
have been around for the last half dozen years. He was an outstanding 
chairman of the Council. Just to mention his name brings to mind more 
than one reminder of his wit and wisdom, for he is no ordinary academic. 
Of him it may be truly said that entertainment's loss was academia's gain. 
The wise person who remarked: ''The most wasted day of all is that on 
which we have not laughed" could also have said: "The world needs a 
few more Charlie Lesters/' 1 am pleased to present him to you now. 

i 

Charles T. Lester 

Chairman White, members of the Executive Committee, special guests 
and fellow deans— 

When called upon to speak it is pleasant, nay imperative to know to 
whom you speak. 

A midnight call aroused an obstetrician and a harried male voice in- 
quired, 'the pains are coming every five minutes what should we do?" 
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•*Is this her first child?'' inquired the obstetrician. ''Of course not you 
fool I This is her husband*', responded the irate male. 

I am awa-e to whom Vm speaking and I am honored to be asked to 
speak at this time and place about Boyd Page. However, there is some 
slight unease inherent in such a venture. What is the right thing to say* 

It is somewhat like meeting the widow of a friend and on inquiring about 
her husband have her say "Oh he's dead and gone to his reward". If you 
say, 'Tm sorry", she may interpret that as meaning you think he's gone 
to hell. If you say, ''Vm glad," it sounds as if you're glad he's dead. 

So Boyd we say to you we are glad you're retiring since this is what you 
want to do. But we are sorry youVe retiring because we hate to see you 
leave as President of the Council of Graduate Schools. 

As I look over the present roster of graduate deans, I am conscious of 
the fact that of the 100 deans who met in Chicago about twenty years ago 
and organized the Council of Graduate Schools, only PreEident Emeritus 
Arit, soon to be President Emeritus Page and I are still associated with the 
Council of Graduate Schools. 

This means that I have known Boyd Page from the beginning of this 
organization. We've served together for six years on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. We have served on many other committees and 
task forces of this organization, 

I have had an excellent opportunity to see at first hand what Boyd has 
done for the Council. First of all let me say, and I believe Boyd's lovely 
wife, Helen, will agree, that Boyd has work^^d unceasingly for the Coun- 
cil. 

It is said that Boyd, due to travel difficulties, once found himself in a 
small town in Georgia where he was forced to spend the night in a small 
holeL While sitting on the veranda he saw a funeral procession pass and 
enter a small church next door. With nothing else pressing on his time 
Boyd strolled down and entered the church. 

After the formal service was concluded, the minister invited members 
of the congregation to stand and say anything they wished about the dear 
departed friend. 

There was a period of silence, whereupon Boyd arose and walked down 
to the front of the church. He turned and said to the congregation, did 
not know this departed, but while you who did are collecting your 
thought, I would like to take this opportunity to tell you something about 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States." 

Boyd has accomplished many things while serving as President of the 
Council of Graduate Schools. He has accomplished these with patience, 
intelligence and good humour. 

First of all he has enlarged the membership of the Council of Graduate 
Schools. This organization now includes all institutions in the United 
States with any significant graduate program. 
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Secondly, he has been a steady mediating influence in this organization. 
We are a diverse constituency with many differences in size, in organiza- 
tion» in institutional objectives and goals. 

Boyd has striven to pay attention to the needs, wishes and ambitions of 
every institution in this organization. He has paid as much atiention to a 
relatively small church related institution us he has to the representative 
of a mammoth prestlie land grant university. He has always sought to 
inspire us to keep our common purpose in mind. 

Thirdly, he has provided leadership and guidance in planning, conduct- 
ing and reporting a variety of studies focusing on common problems of 
graduate education. Many of these have been supporled by grants from 
private foundations and government agencies. Among them are: (I) as- 
sessment of quality of doctoral programs, (2) cost analysis of graduate 
programs, (3) assessment of quality in master's programs, (4) alternatives 
iu irauilional graduate programs, (5) establishment of guidelines for pro- 
tecting quality in graduate extension programs, (6) improvement in com- 
munication between American and foreign inntitutions of higher educa- 



Throughout the vicissitudes of these studies Boyd has sought and se- 
cured the active involvement of personnel from member institutions. 
Deans, tlnancial officers, faculty, admissions officers, students and 
alumni have all been involved again with a careful eye to see that both 
geographic and institutional distribution has been adequately considered. 

Under Boyd\s leadership, the Council's list of publications has been 
enlarged, updated and revised. The graduate school community has avail- 
able carefully prepared brochures to help in developing and monitoring 
standards for the research degrees. Master of Arts, Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy, as well as a variety of professional degrees at both 
the master's and doctoral level. 

In addition to his other aceomplishments Boyd married very welL His 
lovely wife, Helen, has graced our meetings and supported with her pres- 
ence and considerable charm all of the social events associated with 
Executive Committee meetings and Council meetings. I want to say to 
both of you, Boyd and Helen, how much you have meant to us, I want to 
thank you in the name of the Council and acknowledge our debt to you. 

But speaking personally I want to say more, Helen and Boyd have 
given me hope and Joy and inspiration. Far beyond any call of profes- 
sional duiy or even high standards of civility they have been my friends, 
From me you deserve special acclamation and I give it to you now with 
love and appreciation. 

Most of you do not know that I write verse. All of you will soon be 
sorry to find it out. But I offer this tribute in Middle George verse to Boyd 
Page: 



tion. 
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Down in the state of Utah 
Was born this mighty man 
His name is J. J3oyd Page, 
He's known throughout the land. 

A man of steady purpose 
And with a steady will 
He will never be forgotten 
This man of DuPont Hill. 

(I know it's DuPont Circle but I use hill for two reaHons, (1) It does seem 
that there is a slight grade up Connecticut Avenue, and (2) circle is an 
incredibly difTicult word for rhymming) 

Oh how he fought and labored 
To improve our CGS 
And we can now all plainly see 
His efforts brought success 

His dreams and goals for CGS 
Now qualify him as sage 
So we say again we all love you, 
Our comrade J. Boyd Page.= 



J* Boyd Page 

Thank you Charlie for those kind words. I am especially pleased to 
have heard them from you, 

I guess the Council has been a central part of our lives for much of its 
history and 1 have always considered it a privilege to serve. This is par- 
ticularly so because of the many choice individuals we have been 
privileged to work svith and come to know as true friends- The future of 
the Council is bright. Your officers and staff are dedicated and hard work- 
ing. The Council is in good hands. 

Finally, may I express our deep appreciation to your officers and 
through them to all of you for this lovely gift. We will alvvays treasure it, 
7'hanks again. 



Donald J. White 

I should like to add my thanks, and those of all in the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the U.S., to those so eloquently expressed by Dr. 
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Lester, and wish Boyd and Helen much happiness in their new retirement 
career. Also, I should appreciate it if you, Helen, would stand brieny to 
receive our richly deserved tribute. 

In the few weeks following the appointment of Dr, Pelczar as the Presi- 
dent of the Council last summer, the tributes poured in from around the 
country— from big schools, small schools, government officials, and, 
most important, from the University of Maryland. We all know the old 
saying, ' A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.'' 

Mike's reaction to all of this, in my opinion at least, speaks volumes. 
He said, ' You know, Don, I have been talking with my kids about all of 
this favorable correspondence. And you know what they say? Gee, Dad, 
don^i you think you better quit right now while you seem to be so far 
ahead?" 

Dr. PeicZcii aiiu i bom had a hearty laugh. 

The ability to lead by example is a gift, and Mike Pelczar has it. The 
tributes were no accident. 

You know his accomplishments, I predict they are just the prelude. 
Teumwork, which has already emerged as the by-word of his administra- 
tion, holds great promise for the future. To convert problems into oppor- 
tunities is the challenge to the nation's graduate schools, and I know of no 
one belter qualified to lead that eftbri than our new President, whom I am 
privileged to introduce to you now. Dr. Michael J, Pelczar, Jr 



Mr. Chairman, President Emeritus Arit, President Emeritus Page, col- 
leagues in COS, and friends: 

I regard the privilege of serving as your President as a very high per- 
sonal honor. I want to thank you for your expressions of confidence in the 
choice made by your search committee, You can be assured that I will do 
my very best to carry out the responsibilities of the office of President of 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States in a manner that will 
justify your confidence. 

Dean White asked me to share with you some of the developments and 
activities at COS since I took office, I interpret this to mean "Tell us what 
you have done with your time.'' I am glad to do this. However, I wish to 
preface my remarks with an acknowledgment to Boyd Page and the COS 
staff. John Ryan, Mary Jo Leocha and Ann Evans for their Huperb assist- 
ance to me, both before and after taking office. All have provided help, 
not only generounly, but with a most cordial attitude. 

Many of you know that the headquarters office of COS is located at One 
Dupon! Circle: the building is known as the National Center for Higher 
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Education. Upwards of 35 associations of higher education are officed In 
this building. However, this eight-story structure is not large enough to 
accommodate all of the assQciations of higher education in Washington. 
Several are located across from the National Center for Higher Education 
at 1 1 Dupont Circle; the Association of American Colleges is on nearby 
''R'' Street and the College Board, the new National Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Univen^ities and others are down the street on 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

I mention these associations of higher education because one of my first 
priorities was to meet with the chief administrative oflflcer of all those 
groups who relate in some manner to COS. I have done this. My purpose 
was to introduce myself as the new President of COS and to reaffirm the 
interest, desire and availability of COS to participate in graduate educa= 
tion iNsnes, Tn use an old cliche, this wm a very rewarding experience — it 
was an eye-opener in many ways. 

My second wave of appointments is \vifh persons in federal agencies. 
Thus tar, I have met with Assistant Secretary of Education, Mary Berry, 
and others of her staff; Dr, Phillip Handler, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences: Dr. Richard Atkinson, Director of the National 
Science Foundation, and several members of the NSF staff (Dr, Phillip 
Smith, Office of Science and Technology Policy: Dr. Daniel Simone. 
Deputy Director, Office of Technology Assessment; and several others). 

Let me assure you that I am very mindful that a person can burn up all 
of his time and energy running around meeting people in Washington. 
However, we judged that it would be a very constructive move to make 
these contacts in a prompt, concerted manner. I have proceeded accord- 
ingly. The schedule Is now well in hand. I am confident that it will be 
rewarding; in fact, we can already report on favorable developments. 

I would like to comment briefly on the Councirs formal representation 
or participation with other associations. Beginning with Dr, Arlt's admin- 
istration, COS has participated in many on-going committee functions 
jointly v/ith other organizations. Each of these activities places a com= 
mitment upon COS membership and the staff. Among the activities are: 

• The Washington Secretariat for Higher Education; 

^ Commission on Educational Credit, Higher Educational Panel and 
the Internariona! Advisory Group of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; 

^ COS has tor many years been an active participant in foreign 
gradiiate student education through participation with: the AFGRAD 
Program, the National Liaison Committee In the State Department, 
and the Institute of International Education, 

• COS serves on the Advisory Committee of the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems, 
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• Most of you are aware of COS participation on the Graduate Record 
Examinations Board. 
,AII of these activities were on-going when I took office. 

Since September 1st, a few more have been added — ^ these are as- 
sociated primarily with governmental or federal relations. 

COS was invited and ha^ accepted the invitation to join a small group 
made up of representatives from: AAU (Association of American Univer- 
sities). AGS (Association of Graduate Schools), NASULGC (National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges), COGR 
(Committee on Governmental Relations), and the AAMC (Association of 
American Medical Colleges). This group meets every other Friday, We 
discuss federal legislation issues, particularly as they may impact upon 
university research. DecisionH are made as to who will take the lead role 
on important issues. 

COS has also been invited and has joined an ad hoc University Science 
Cummittee. made up of approximately thirty or forty university represen- 
tatives under the chairmanship of Dr. Robert Barlow of Cornell Univer- 
sity. This group has monthly meetings at One Duponl Circle. The focus is 
primarily on science and research. 

COS was recently invited to serve on the Advisory Board of a praject 
(TRENDS 2000) initiated by the Association of American Colleges, The 
group IS chaired by Professor John Dunlop of Harvard University. 

1 here is a new development on the drawing board which I have ini- 
tiattid, and which I think may emerge as a very significant activity of CGS. 
This development results from meetings I referred to earlier, with persons 
in various associations and agencies. The suggestion was made that it 
might be arrractive to cun^^ider establishing an ad hoc group in 
Washington to discuss issues in graduate education. It would be made up 
of ten to filteen persons (from associations and agencies) who are iden- 
tified with issues and the future of graduate education. I have discussed 
this concept with several persons and have received encouragement from 
them. I presented this idea to the COS Executive Committee yesterday: 
they approved. We shall prtjgeed to initiate this activity, which* for the 
time being, will he called the CC»S— Graduate Education Group. 

I am sure you recognize that expansion of our activities places addi- 
tional demands upon our organization— both the COS membership as 
well as the Council staff. Along with these changes in activities, the staff' 
has recommended to the Executive Committee that the CGS committee 
and task force structure be reviewed and that certain modifications be 
implemented. The Executive Committee has taken action on this matter 
and. hopefully, will announce results after the Febmary Executive Com- 
mittee meeting. 
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There are several other recent developments within the last few months 
which are of concern to graduaie education, These include: 

1. The appoinimeni of a Presidential Committee on Foreign Languages 
and International Studies, 

2. The appointment of a National Commiitee on Research. 

3. The call for recommendations for le^slaiion for reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 — ^mosi of the visions expire in the 
next year. Recommendations need to be developed within the next 
few months. 

These will be topics for discussion during our meeting. 

My three months' exposure to the Washington scene has reinforced 
what I suspected eariier: namely, thai higher education, f//ie/ particuldHy 
graduate education, cannot reaiislically anticipate any nevv major support 
program at this time. Rather, we need to fight hard to hold on to what is 



ilollars or more regulaiions! 

But there is a matter of considerable importance that I wish to share 
with you. The matter I refer to is the need for the promotion of a well- 
developed, well-coordinated and well-articulated program for graduate 
education. Our plan needs to capitalize upon the greai lalents, the great 
iliversity and the importance of this diversity In COS institutions. 

Ten years ago COS met here in the great stale of California at the San 
Franci-sco Hilton, Dr. Arit. in his President's report, referred to the dra- 
matic decline in federal support which graduate education had just experi- 
enced. He attributed this abrupt '*turn around" In part to "a general 
inability, or even unwillingness, on the part of the academy to communi- 
cate with che world that supports it/' He continued: 

'\ , . Every institution that is engaged in graduaie work— from the 
grciit multipurpose universities to the small colleges with half a dozen 
master\s degree programs — must demonsirate, not by words but by 
actions, that graduate education is an essential ingredient in the social 
and ecnnamic structure of the nation . . 

You will recall that Chancellor McElroy commented upon this same 
topic in his keynote address to us this morning. 

Ladies and gentlemen. I submit that we still need to do a belter job in 
making our case to the public. We lack a well conceived, strongly justified 
and broadly supported program. 1 have encountered in my Washington 
travels such comments as— "graduate education doesn't know what it 
wants, except that it wants more funding." Dr. Steven Muller. President 
of the Johns Hopkins University, in a recent article entitled "A New 
American L/niversiiy^' starts out by saying: "We are not where we were. 
ThtU much is obvious on every campus". He continues by saying that we 
are moving but not yet with "clear purpose, direction or confidence" : and 
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that the American research university yeajns for a returii to the 1950's and 
60^s. There is no going back. That is more true, perhaps, for graduate 
education than for undergraduate education. I repeat, it is my judgment 
that we need to devote our best talents and considerable effort upon the 
development of a comprehensive program for graduate education, to^ 
gether with a strong justification that states: 

• what we think should be done; 

• a recommended scenario for getting it done; 

• and to spell out what the consequences of these accomplishments 
mean to the future economic health and social welfare of the nation. 

I am confident that we are equal to this responsibility. It is not an easy 
task nor one that can be accomplished in any short time span. There is 
reason to be optimistic. We have what the nation and the world need more 
of; namely, higher education! Dr. Norman Hackerman, President of Rice 
University, in his talk to the Council ^f Graduate Schools last ^'e^r 
* 'There is an infimt^ stockpile of ignorance in the world and although we 
learn more and more, the stockpile is still infinite". We need to continu-^ 
ally increase the national pool of talent to chisel away at this mountain of 
Ignorance. This is society's only feasible hope for improvement. 

I conclude with a remark from the summary statement of Dr. Clark 
Kerr's recent article entitled ''Higher Education: Paradise Lost?'': 
"... The further progress of the modern world is every^ more depen- 
dent on ever higher, higher learning* \ 

Again, I thank you for the privilege of serving as your President. 
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Second Pienary Session 

Wednesday, November 29, 1978, 2:00 p.m.OrOO p.m. 



STUDENT-RELATED LEGAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE ACADEMIC DEAN 

Chairman: L Knox Jones, Texas Tech University 
Marilyn E, Phelan, Texas Tech University 



Marilyn E. Phelan 

An academic dean generally is selected initially for the position on the 
basis of his or her reputation as a scholar and educator. Often, therefore^ a 
new dean is unprepared to deal with the coinplicated legal issues that have 
plagued colleges and universities in recent years* Deans must make 
numerous decisions regarding students that can result in lawsuits. For 
example^ those relating to admission and retention of students, degree 
requirements, transfer credits, grade changes , and academic programs 
and regulations, all involve the status and potential income-producing 
capabilities of students, If the economic status of a student is advarseiy 
afTected by a dean's decision, that student may have recourse in the 
courts. The purpose of this paper is to provide guidance for deans and 
other administrators in understanding the legal environment in which they 
must function. 

LEGAL STRUCTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions of higher learning are of two categories—public and pri- 
vate ^ Many institutions are corporations. (A corporation was early de-^ 
fined by the Supreme Court as ''an artificial being, invisihle, intangible, 
and exiriting only in contemplation of law/*') Corporations also may be 
either public or private. It has been said that a private corporatism is an 
association of persons to whom the sovereign has given a franchise to 
became an artificiah juridical person, with a name of its own, under which 
it can act and contract.- Public corporations are created for public pur- 
poses only and the interests and franchises of such corporations are the 
exclusive property and domain of the government itself. The character of 
a corporation as public or private is determined by the terms of its charter 
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and the general law under which it was organized, not upon the character 
of its shareholders or the number of persons engaged in the enterprise.^ 
Some educational institutions are unincorporated and are merely estab- 
lished by the state as an agent of the state. 

The several states have exercised their residual powers to establish 
public institutions of higher education. Knowledge of the statutory struc- 
ture of these institutions is important because of the legal constraints 
concerning funding, policies, and programs, which may vary from state to 
state. Some states have given their universities constitutional autonomy, 
which has served to elevate these universities above manipulalion by 
state legislatures.^ Regents of universities in these states are given general 
supervision of university affiiirs, including exclusive control of funds and 
appropriations. In those states where colleges and universities are subor- 
dinate to the legislature, control of university afTairs ultimately lies with 
the state. This generally includes both control of funds and control of 
academic programs. 

The legal structure of an educational institution becomes relevant also 
with respect to liability under various civil rights statutes. If an officer or 
employee of a public institution should unlawfully dismiss a student from 
an educational program, or should wrongfully refuse to admit a student, 
he or she may be liable for violation of the student's civil rights. Pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C., §1983, a person, who, under color of any statute, ordinance, 
regulation, custom, or usage of any state, deprives another of any rights! 
privileges, or immunities secured by the Constitution and any federal 
laws, is liable to the injured party. The Fourteenth Amendment provides 
that no person shall be deprived by a state government *'of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law/* It further prohibits a state from 
denymg anyone ^^equal protection of the law.'* If an oflricial of a state 
institution deprives a student of these constitutional guarantees, he or she 
is acting under color of the slate and is subject to liability under 42 
U.S.C., §1983. On the other hand, private action generally is immune 
from restrictions of the Fourteenth Amendment; consequently, action by 
ofncers or employees of a private institution would, as a general rule, not 
amount to slate action, or action under color of state law, so as to make 
the administrator subject to 42 U.S.C., S1983. 



STUDENT CONSUMERISM 

As eariy 1959, the concept of student consumerism was presented to 
the courts. ' Columbia University had sued a student to recover $1,000 in 
tuition fees. The student countersued alleging that the university had 
repres^;nted that it would teach him wisdom, justice, honesty, courage, 
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beauty, and similar virtues and qualities; that it would develop the whole 
man; and that, because it had failed to do so» it was guilty of misrepresen- 
tation, to the student's damage. The student was attempting to establish a 
tort action in deceit. However, the court found no elements of deceit to be 
present and held that Columbia University was not guilty of misrepresen- 
tation. 

In a more recent case, a student sued a community college, again on the 
theory he had been defrauded,^ He asserted that he had enrolled in a 
particular class with the understanding, from representations in the 
catalogue and statements from his advisor, that certain equipment, which 
he felt was necessary to teach him the promised level of proficiency, 
would be available for his use when, In fact, it was not. The student 
claimed that because of the college's false representations, he was dam- 
aged to the extent of $25,000, an amount he would have earned had he 
been gainfully employed during the school term. The court dismissed the 
student's complaint stating that method of instruction and course content 
involve complex judgmental decisions that should be made by college 
ofTlcials and not by judges and juries in tort actions. The court did state, 
however, that '\ , . arguably, a different result might occur if college 
ofRcials had specifically represented that certain courses included practi- 
cal training.'^ 

Students have not yet been successful In convincing courts that colleges 
and universities should be liable for filing to provide them with an 
adequate education. Legal theories providing some basis for lawsuits of 
this nature are created by analogy from the law of medical malpractice 
and by upplicution of general principles of tort and contract law J The 
necessary elements for a tort action in deceit are (I) false representation, 
(2) knowledge or belief on the part of the person making such representa- 
tion that it is false, (3) an intention that the other party act thereon, (4) 
reasonable reliance by the second party in so doing, and (5) resultant 
damage to the party acting upon the. misrepresentation. The contract 
theory presupposes a contractuaKre&'tionship between the student and 
the university when the student' pays tuition. Student catalogues and 
handbooks provide the terms of contraci.^ If the institution fails to pro- 
duce in accordance with its published statements, it has breached its 
contract with the student. Further, if policy and procedural statements 
guarantee that students will be furnished an adequute education, then it 
can be claimed that the institution has breached its contract when it fails 
to provide such an education. 

To date, students have prevailed against educational institutions only in 
instances where some specific overt act or omission on the part of the 
institution occurred, such as when a student has been refused admission 
or wrongfully dismissed. • 
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Admission Poiicies 

Legal problems regarding admission policies differ for private and pub- 
lic mstitutions. Both must meet federal requirements that there be no 
discnmination on the basis of race or national origin,^ For a public institu- 
tion, Fourteenth Amendment requirements also apply. However, before a 
student can establish a violation of due process under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, he or she must demonstrate a property interest (in this in- 
stance, the right to an education). Higher education has been regaided as 
a fundamental right only in an indirect sense— namely, the position of the 
relationship of education to success in present American society. It is 
possible, however, that applicants to a university who meet the stated 
admission requirements of the institution can demonstraie (on those 
grounds alone) a property interest. 

The question of whether higher education provides a property or liberty 
interest, protected by the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, has been discussed in several cases, but none has produced a defini- 
tive answer. In Ramos w Texas Tech University, »o a federal district court 
stated its opinion that a unilateral expectation of admission does not rise 
to the level of a legitimate claim of erttitlement. The court noted that 
whereas public school educatiori may be a property right, a student enjoys 
no nght to admUied lo, in this instance, the graduate program at a 
umversify. The Supmm Court of the United States, in Universitv of 
Mis^.,uri v. Htmimt:}' discussed the question and agreed that, to be 
entitled lo nruc^dural protections of the Fourteenth Amendment, a stu- 
dent must demonstrate a deprivation of either a 'liberty*^ or a 'property'' 
mterest. However, the Supreme Court evaded a definite answer to the 
question by stating it need not decide whether the student was deprived of 
either a hbiirty or a property interest in that, assuming Ms. Horowitz had 
sucii righfs, she was awarded as much due process as the Fourteenth 
Amendment requires. In Ahhariuo v. Hamlinc University School of 
Lan\^- the Supreme Court of Minnesota assumed a student^s interest in 
attending a university is a property right protected by the due process 
clause of the Constitution. In Conner v. Baron,'^ a federal district court 
stated that '\ . . though the right to an education is not among those 
rights established either expressly or by implication in the United States 
Constitution, there is a Constitutional right to the equal opportunity to 
partake of public education ofl^red by a State/^ The court ruled that those 
acting under color of state law may not deprive anyone of equal opportu- 
nity to receive an education, 

Argumems bas^^d on Fourteenth Amendment rights generally do not 
apply to private institutions. There are. however, exceptions to this rule 
m that a private pcrson^s conduct is not always private Persons seeking 
to hold otlkers of private Hislituiions liable under 42 U,S.C,. §1983 have 
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contended that performance of the public function of education by itself 
constitutes ''state action.'* However, the factor most frequently relied on 
to demonstrate ''state action*' on the part of an institution has been the 
presence of governmental financial support. In this context, financial aid 
must be so substantial as to pervade management of the school as a 
whole. Courts have been less willing to find that a private institution 
performs a public function on the basis of indirect kinds of financial aid, 
such as scholarships and tax exemptions, which frequently are granted on 
a blanket basis to all colleges and universitiesJ^ Oflficials of a private 
institution can be sued under 42 §1981. In Runyon v, McCrary,^^ 

the Supreme Court of the United States affirmed that section 1981 pro- 
hibits racial discrimination in the making and enforcement of private con- 
tracts. Justice Stewart, delivering the opinion of the Court, stated that a 
contractual relationship for educational services is sought when applica- 
tion is made to a school and that such contractual relationship cannot be 
denied by the school on the basis of race. 

Absent discrimination on the basis of race or national origin under 42 
U,S.C., 8I98K there would seem to be no recovery for a student denied 
admission to a private institution,'^ In a recent suit under Title IX by a 
female applicant to a private medical school, a federal court of appeals 
ruled that the student had no right of action merely because the college 
might have received state and federal financial assistance* because receipt 
of such funds does not constitute "state action."**^ The court stated that 
nexus between the state and the challenged activity must be demonstrated 
before a court could find requisite *^state action" warranting its having 
jurisdiction. The court further stated that Title IX does not provide a 
student with a private right of action because of its carefully constructed 
scheme of administrative enforcement. 

For public institutions, it is important to remember that the Constltii^ 
tion does protect the equality of opportunity of persons to attend a college 
or university. Stimdards and qualifications for admission can be imposed, 
but they must reasonable and must be administered in a uniform and 
impartial manner. Courts have been reluctant to disturb administrative 
decisions determined to have no discriminatory motive. This obviously 
assumes that preferential treatment is not given to certain students. An 
applicant should be made aware of standards applied and may be in- 
formed why he or she failed to meet them when this is the case. Whatever 
criteria are used, an institution should allow an applicant opportunity to 
demonstrate that a particular criterion may be inappropriate in assessing 
his or her qualincations. When a student is rejected or the basis of infor- 
mation submitted by some party other than the studci, he or she should 
be given access to this information and an opportunity for explanation or 
contradiction. 
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Whether an institution can take race, national origin, and, in some 
instances, sex into consideration in affording special treatment to certain 
persons is another problem. Special treatment along racial lines may be 
appropriaie where previous discrimination has occurred. In other in- 
stances, the Constitutional issue is whether use of the criterion in question 
denies equal protection. In the recent case. University of California \\ 
Bakke,^'* the Supreme Court recognized that the goal of achieving a di- 
verse student body is sufficiently compelling to justify consideration of 
race in admission decisions. However, Justice Powell stated that racial 
and ethnic classifications of any sort are inherently suspect and gall for 
the most exacting judicial scrutiny. The University of California Medical 
School acimitted a prescribed number of minority students : the Court held 
such a preferential program to be a disregard of individual rights under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. According to the Court, when a state's distribu- 
tion of benefits or imposition of burdens hinges on the color of a person's 
skin or ancestry, any individual adversely affected by such action Is enti- 
tled to a demonstration thai the challenged classification is necessary to 
promote a substantia! state interest. 

Retention Pollcivs 

Courts have recognized that students paying a fee for enrollment and 
attendance at an institution of higher learning are vested with certain 
rights protecting them from unwarranted dismissaL For a private institu- 
tion, unwarranted dismissal involves a breach of contract on the pait of 
the institution. For public institutions, it also may violate a student's 
constitutiorial rights. In this regard, rules differ for dismissal for discipli- 
nary reasons from those for dismissal for academic reasons* 

Disciplinary action. Courts have held that tax- supported colleges and 
universities must give students notice and a hearing before expulsion or 
suspension for misconduct, In Dixon \\ Alabama State Board of Educa- 
tion,^^^ the Fifth Circuit held due process requirements of notice and hear- 
ing are required in disciplinary decisions against students. The Fifth Cir- 
cuit staled that a "full-dress judicial hearing with right to cross-examine 
witnesses'' is not required, but that at least the rudiments of an adversary 
proceeding, wherein a student can present his own defense against 
charges and can produce either oral testimony or written affidavits in his 
behalf, should be required. According to the Fifth Circuit, adequate 
notice must be given the student, there must be an opportunity for h 
hearing, and any disciplinary action taken by the institution must be sup^ 
ported by substantial evidence. 

The Fourteenth Amendment requirements undoubtedly go beyond pro- 
cedural requirements enunciated in the Dixon case.^' In a disciplinary 
proceeding, the following requirements should be met: (1) the student 



should be given specific, clear notice in writing of charges against him and 
the nature of evidence on which the disciplinary proceedings are based; 
(2) the hearing tribunal must be impartial; (3) any disciplinary action must 
be based on convincing proof; (4) a student must have the right to hear all 
evidence against him, including the right to testify, to summon witnesses, 
and to present evidence on his or her behalf; (5) the student should have a 
record of the proceedings; (6) the hearing should not be coercive: (7) the 
student should be entitled to a prompt written notice of the decision; and 
(8) there must be a student right of appeaL In Go5\s v. Lopez,— the Su- 
preme Court stated that a student can be removed immediately from a 
school where the student^s presence presents a danger or threat to per- 
sons or property; however, notice and hearing must follow '*as soon as 
practicable/' 

In a private university, courts can intrude into school disciplinary 
policies only where the state has a significant involvement beyond gmnU 
ing of state aid or regulation by the state of educational standards.^^ j^, 
one case involving a private institution, a statement in the college bulletin 
provided that a student could not be dismissed without **due process/ '^^ 
The court held such a statement did not guarantee the sort of due process 
applied to actions of tax-supported institutions. 

Even though a private institution can be sued for dismissal of a student 
under the contract theoryr^ a student impliedly agrees not id be guilty of 
misconduct that would be subversive to the discipline of the college, 
The implied contractual agreement with a student only obligates the in- 
stitution to act in good faith and not arbitrarily. Because a college has a 
contractual obligation to other students, it must provide an atmosphere 
conducive to learning; consequently, it can suspend students guilty of 
misconduct. 

Academic dhmismls^ Contrary to rulings on disciplinary actions, 
courts have been reluctant to interfere with public universities in 
academic matters. As stated by a federal district court in Missouri in 
1968.'^ ' \ . . it is imperative that educational institutions not be limited in 
the performance of their lawful missions by unwarranted judicial interfer- 
ence/' Decisions ofgo^^erning bodies and academic officials of colleges or 
universities as to whether or not students have satisfied requirements 
entitling them to an academic degree are matters of judicial review only 
when school authorities are motivated by bad faith or in those instances 
wherein they acted arbitrarily. Should academic officials abuse their au- 
thority, however, courts can inteifere with a decision to dismiss a student 
on the basis of academic performance.^^ 

A federal district court in GremhiU \\ Bailey listed two questions it 
would consider on appeal from a student who was dismissed. (1) Was the 
student delinquent in his or her studies or unfit for service in a profession? 
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This question, according to that court, is not a matter for judicial review. 
(2) Were autharities motivated by malice or did they act capriciously? 
This question is subject to review by the courts. Evidence that a student 
was treated nidically^differeni from others in a like situation would tend to 
indicate capriciousness on the part of univerHity officials, !n Mahavon^- 
sman v. Huli^^^ a federal court of appeals stated that a hearing may be 
useless or harmful in diHCovering the truth coneerning bcholarship. That 
court held thai the university in question did not breach its contract with 
the student inasmuch as universities are given wide latitude and discretion 
in framing their academic degree requirements. According to the court, 
, . implicit in the student's contract with the university upon matricula^ 
ti(^n is the student's agreement to comply with the university's rules and 
regulations, which the university clearly is entitled to modify so as to 
exercise properly its educational responsibility," In Caspar w Bruthu^^ a 
fcdtnxl district court staged that all due process requires in academic 
dismissal is that a student be advised of his or her deficiencies in some 
form and be made aware, prior to termination, of failure or impending 
niilure to meet standards. 

In its miyoriiy opinion, the Supreme Court of the United States recently 
recugni/ed that a court should not review academic decisionH of a public 
educational institution in the absence of a showing of arbitrariness or 
capriciousncss. In University ()f Missouri \\ Horawii:J- Justice Rehn= 
quist. delivering the opiniun of the Court, stated '\ . . academic evakN 
ations of a student, in contrast to disciplinary determinations, bear little 
resemblance to the judicial .and administrative tact finding proceedings to 
which we^ave iraUitionaiiy attached a fnll hearing requirement." Accord^ 
ing to Justice Rehnquist, , , the educational process is not by nature 
adversarial; instend it centers around a continuing relationship between 
taculty and students, one in which the teacher must occupy many 
rules— education advisor, friend, and at times, parent substitute/' Rehn- 
quist stated that to enlarge the judicial presence in the academic com- 
munity would risk deterioration of many beneficial aspects of the fticulty- 
student relationship. In the Horowitz case, the plaintiff, a medical stu- 
dent, contended she was dismissed for disciplinary reasons rather than 
academic concerns, in that her personal hygiene and her fiiilure to keep 
clinical schedules were at issue. The Court stated that personal hygiene 
and timeliness may be tacturs as important in a schoors determination as 
to whether a student will make a good medical doctor as is the student's 
ability to take a case history ur to diagnose an illness. 

Because of statements in the Court's opinion in Horowitz that sufficient 
due process rights were granted the plaintiff and because of some concur- 
ring opinions that assnmed procedural due process should be met in dis- 
missals liir academic reasons, a definite statement that a student dis- 
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missed on academic grounds need not be given any type of hearing may be 
too broad. In Ross Pennsylvania State University a federal district 
court deiermined, after reviewing the Horowitz decision, that Justice Rehn- 
quist's statement that due process does not require a hearing for dis^ 
missal for academic reasons was not necessary to his decision and was, 
therefore, mere dicta, The district court in Ross opined that, in some 
circumstances, a hearing should be given a student to permit the student 
to explain poor scholarship and to determine that student's potential to 
achieve the intellectual level required of students in a particular program. 
This was based on that court's position that a student has a property 
interest in continuing his or her course of study. However, the court 
further stated a full adversary proceeding need not be required, and it 
agreed that no purpose Is served by a hearing when a student fails to 
achieve a stated grade-point average. Because a discrimination charge, 
based on race, sex, or national origin, is always, a. possibility in dismissal 
cases and because a university must demonstrate lack of arbitrariness in 
decisions to dismiss for academic reasons, it is wise to provide for at least 
the rudiments of a hearing for students who disagree with dismissal deci- 
sions. 

To assure that a decision to dismiss a student from an academic pro- 
gram will not be successfully contested by the student, certain basic re- 
quirements should be met. (1) Rules and regulations of each separate 
department or program for pursuing an undergraduate or graduate degree 
in that academic area should be cleariy stated and made known to all 
students in the program. (2) Academic standards should be uniformly 
applied, (3) A department may modify its rules and regulations at any time 
so as to improve its offerings and to exercise properiy its educational 
responsibilities: however, students should be promptly informed of such 
modifications and allowed, whenever feasible, to complete work under 
standards operative at the time of their initial enrollment in the program. 
(4) Grades should accurately reflect a student's performance in each 
course. (5) If a student lacks the academic qualifications to complete a 
degree program, an attempt should be made to discover this as early as 
possible in the student^s academic career. (6) If a student is dismissed 
from a program for academic reasons and challenges the dismissal, the 
student should be permitted a conference with the departmental chairper- 
son and the appropriate academic dean. Depending upon facts alleged at 
the conference, a decision can be made as to whether a more complete 
hearing should be given the student. 

Academic dismissals with sti^ma-type allegations. When a student is 
dismissed from a program for unprofessional conduct— cheating, dishon- 
esty, or plagiarism, for example—the rules relating to dismissals for dis- 
ciplinary reasons are more appropriate. In Hill \\ Trustees of Indiana 
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Univur^ity,^^ the court stated that a student might have action under 42 
U.S,C,. §1983 it'oftlcials of a university impose stigma-type penaltien 
without notice and an opportunity for the student to be heard. In the Hill 
case, the student challenged a plagiarism charge. The university offered 
him a hearing, hut he chose not to avail himself uf it. Because he did not 
exhaust adniinistrutive remedies, the court ruled there was no violation of 
due process. In SUiuuhicr w Brii^ham Youni^,^^ a graduate student work- 
ing toward a doctorate published an article in which he listed a professor 
as coaulhor when, in flict, the professor was unaware of his action. Notice 
of charges was presented to the student and a hearing was conducted 
betbre the Graduate Dean and members of the student's department. The 
eouri held that if regulations are reasonable and if the student is either 
aware of them or shuuki he aware of them, and, further, that if proceedings 
are conducted belbre persons with the authority to act, find fiicts. and 
make recommendations, then due process has been accorded the student. 
Findings at such a proceeding are given some presumption of correctness. 
In h^rkiv V. lltnviird Unlvvrsily, a student was accused of cheating on an 
e.x:'niination. The student code of eonduel provided a two-lier.system of 
panels to hear allegatiuns of st udent misconduct. One of the boards heard 
the charges when two members were absent and did not participate in the 
decision. Despite the studenc'^ allegation that he was not given a fidr 
hearing, the ct>uil concluded the board could act if a majority was present 
and that the university did not breach its contract with the student. 

Both the Sluu^hivr case and the Prkiv case involved private univer= 
sities. and the court decisions related to the contractual agreement be- 
Iwueri the student and the imlversity. For public universities, dismissals 
with stigma-type allegations pi^esent due process issues. Procedural re- 
cjuirements. listed above for dismissals for disciplinary reasons, should be 
tollovved when a student \s dismissed under these circumstances, In case 
of unquestioned academic dishonesty, the professor ordinurily should 
give a tailing grade for the course and report the matter to the appropriate 
dean's olTice. In an instance in which the student denies dishonesty and 
either the student or the protessor desires further action the case should 
be referred through channels to the dean, who, in turn, should follow 
prucudural rules— either those enunciated in the university's student 
code or those arliculated in this paper. 

Stiulent f^Hvtuy Rii^hts 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, 20 U,S.C. 
I232g, establishes the privacy rights of students (parents if the student is 
under 18} with regard to educational records. The Act provides for inspec- 
tion, review, and amendment of ''educational records" by the student (or 
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his or her parents if the student is under 18) and requires, in most in- 
stances, prior consent from the student for disclosure of such records to 
third parties. An instiiuiion that has a policy of permitting release of 
personally identifiable records or files of students, except ^^directory in- 
formation," without written consent of the student, to individuals, agen- 
cies or organisations other than those listed in the Act. can lose federal 
funding. (The Act applies to all persons formerly or currently enrolled at 
the educational institution. No exclusion is made for ^ 'alien'' students. 
However, the Act does not apply to a person who simply applies for 
admission but who never actually enrolls in, or attends, the institution.) 

Knowledge of this Act is of considerable importance to university ad^ 
ministrators. It affects not only daily operations of the institution but also 
determines, for example, what documents and files concerning students in 
an academic program, absent a court order and notitlcaiion in advance, 
can be produced in a lawsuit. 



SUMMARY 

Case law differs for public versus private educationaJ institutions. Law- 
suits against private colleges and universities are based on a Gontract 
theory, or upon the tort theory of misrepresentation. For a public institu^ 
tion, to the extent a student can demonstrate a property interest in an 
educational program, due process requirements of the Fourteenth 
Amendment must be met. Although there may be no property interest in 
admission to an academic program, such an interest does exist once the 
student has been admitted. Further, there is a constitutional right to equal 
opportunity to receive an education. 

Students have legal protection against unwarranted dismiss^ils from 
academic programs. In a public institution, dismissals without a hearing 
may violate the student's constitutional rights. A student who is dismissed 
for diseiplinary reasons must be given notice and a hearing. This generally 
has not been the case when a student is dismissed for academic reasons 
(there is no requirement for a hearing when a student fails to meet a 
requisite grade-point average, for example). In some circumstances, par- 
ticularly when discrimination based on race, sex, or national origin is 
alleged, the rudiments of a hearing should be provided to perniit the 
student to explain poor scholarship and to determine that student \s poten- 
tial to achieve the intellectual level required in a particular program, and 
also to protect the institution if litigation ensues. Because dismissal for 
dishonesty, cheating or plagiarism is more in the category of dismissal for 
misconduct, a hearing should be provided the student when such prob- 
lems occur. 
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Concurrent Specie, nterest Sessions 

Wednesday, November 29, 1978, 3:15 p.m^4:30 p.m. 



CREATIVITY AND GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Chairman: John C. Guyon, Sot4thern Illinab University, Carhondale 
Calvin W. Taylor, Univvrsity ofUuih 
Norman D. Frederiksen, Educational Testing Service 



The roots of the 1978 program He in a workshop entitled. ''Creativity in 
Graduate Education" held at the 1976 meeting of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in Denver, That session was chaired by Dr. Anne Taylor, As- 
sociate Dean of the Graduate School of the University of New Mexico, 
with discussants Dr. Wimberly Royster, Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Kentucky, and Dr. Sam C. Webb, Dean, Division of 
Graduate Studies, Georgia Institute of Technology. That program con- 
sisted of remarks from each of the individuals, and a lively discussion on 
the part of the deans and the audience with reference to the nnatter at 
hand. 

The session mentioned above stimulated considerable interest, and 
there followed an effort to incorporate some aspect of creativity In 
graduate education in the program for the 1977 meeting at New Orleans. 
With the cooperation of Dean Donald White, un early-bird workshop was 
held at this particular meeting in which I participated in a discussion with, 
again Dr. Wimberly C, Royster, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Kentucky. Again, there seemed to be considerable interest 
on the pari of those present. Expressions of interest in following up this 
matter in terms of written correspondence, and oral communication, was 
substantiaL 

The program, at the 1978 meeting at San Disgo, on Creativity in 
Graduate Education is designed to have a somewhat different flavor than 
those in the past. It is intended to be more than a simple discussion of 
attitudes and feelings about creativity and the graduate education process. 
It is intended to be rooted in a data base understanding of the creative 
process. To that end. Dr. Calvin Taylor, Director of the Institute of 
Creativity, and Protessor of Psychology, at the University of Utah, will 
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speak on ^'Creativity and the Creative Ciimaies in Graduate Preparation 
fbr Careers" and Dr, Norman Frederiksen, Distinguished Research ScU 
entisi, Educational Testing Service, will speak on ^'The AssesHment of 
Creativity in Sgientific Prublum Solving," 

It is hoped that as a result of the 1978 workshop, there will be continued 
examination of the aHsessment of both creativity and the creative process 
in graduate education as carried out throughout graduaie schools in the 
United States. 



CREATIVITY AND CREATIVE CLIMATES IN GRADUATE 
PREPARATION FOR CAREERS 

Calvin VV, Taylor 

ParadoxicaHy, this speech is a pulpit-centered presentation about how 
we should have educationu! processes which are pulpit-centered if we 
arc talking about tbstering productivity and creativity in students. Our 
educational system, through Hixtcen years of prc^-eollege and college 
work, should prepare and produce the best possible candidates for being 
both effective graduate students and top-notch people later in their 
careers. To aceompiish these goals will require improvement in classroom 
climates and the cultivation of creativity at all levels of education in order 
to yield the most effectively functioning, multi^tulented pefsor.^ eiitering 
graduate schools and coming out with graduate degrees. These can be 
people who are change-oriented or change agents, or perhaps better de-^ 
scribed as being improvement-oriented or improvement agents. 

In a lighter vein, coping with a lot oF correspondence is a problem from 
doing creativity research, especiaily after all project funds have been 
spent. One common letter goes like this: 'M've been reading what you or 
^ -leone else said on creativity, and Vm all excited. Now Im ready to do 
?naster's thesis and I want to do it on creativity. Tell me what I should 

dor 

Miijor scientific efforts to study creativity started over two decades 
ago, as illustrated in our first (1955) Creativity Research Conference 
(Taylor, 1956), We called for '^educational engineers" and for R&D in 
education in 1962, (Taylor, Ghiselin, & WolfcrK This nation is flimous in 
agriculture not only for its research and development, but especially for 
its rapid implemenlation. This state of California is especially great in that 
respect . I have followed this issue for a long time, recently adding a strong 
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timphasiHofirnplumentaliun (I) id R & I^ecenily jhu news media have 
indicated thiil aboiil of (hu pfopit* pmdiicu unuagli \'oad so ibui alinust 
W/f of us iire free to try fo du S(>incth!ng else. If ^rnurica imft great, ii 
isn't due to ugricjuitu r^. 

The lag in the implementation of ruseurch vviddy inlo education is 
great* a decade ago ulmust approuching infinity curnpLired to agriculture'^ 
often very short time span from basic ruseuruh Ihrough development and 
implementLitjon into piiuctiee. The news is ulso ciiiriga national decline in 
innuvuiiun iind in th^ niimbei of inventions. ^•What Is Happening with 
Crt2aliviiy?" was just I'eatured in a TV Hlatiun edltDrialin Salt Lake City, 
All ihese suggest that wc have problems of stinujluting av even uHuwing 
ereaiiviiy in rnost tie ids. 

1 his presuntation 'will dQnl at hirge with ci-euiivitv^ prablems. adding 
some ubser vat ions and speeiilations. Every point herein has at least sume 
basic soundness, with some points having more underlying evidence than 
others. The upproach will open up the problenis very vsidely to try to 
avoid arguments that the problems are not uf enough concern to allempi 
tti take any corrective aelionH, 

IVlany places around the country have generated list^^of statements that 
have been used to kill new ideas and to stifle or intimid.itc students, 1 have 
my own list of a do/erisiieh rules. One game we have played many times 
is to tell a group of teachers that wc want them to use all their imaginative 
powers to design the best classroam program possible. Then we ask them 
to name specitlcally all the possible features that should exist which 
vvuuld make it tlti' host chissnxm for siiflhiM (}r killing rroativity. 

After they come up with all kinds of t hingH, we then innocently ask, 
"What does it all add up to Sdmeone inevitably unswers: "That's what 
school was like when I was u Ktudeni/' And £in other may then say, 
''That's the vvay some other teachers are still teaching/' Upon being 
qiiesiioned, nearly all say, "We didn't do any imaginlrig— all we did was 
recall elassrooni teatun^s that we had experienced In school/' Frorn the 
growing body of evidence, the time is ripe. almDst overripe, for the educa- 
tion profession to be selecting teachers who produce great climates for 
students to develop a lot of their talent potentials and for teac:; to 
become creative mindpower igniters in students. 

(trtiditaiv Oetins Can Sttninlatc Miijor Ediu iitimul Iniprovi'mcnts 

It cannot be overemphasized that education is for pc-^ pie. The emphasis 
should he on the primacy of people in education. Too much of our system 
is focused on knowledge, not people. The way sluilent s have adjusted to 
knovvledge-tCHied Ibrms of education may oftea lend to maximize 
ttirgetting-aftenlearning. much more than retention by uequiiing a Uisting* 
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working hi)dy of knuwletlgu, Sonieuni; said. ''EUuuation is whai yuu have 
hid ovyr urter yuu've f\)rguttdn what yuu learneJ in schuoL" 

A univurHity liHh buen traditionally tlescnbud as having twu functiuns 
(hcsiUtts being ul service to the community, region, and nation). The nr^r 
is U) teach existing knciwiudge and the second is to produee new knuwl^^ 
edge, The restjureh results persuade us that these should be restated to puf 
the ibeas on pctiplu, Universities are in businesh (1) to graduate knuwU 
edguable people and (2) to develop new-knowledge-produeing peuple. A 
severe ehcck-up un graduates is needed to determine how well these two 
lurietions are hying aeeomplished. 

fhe issue that emerges is thy opportunity fur al! graduate deans (o 
assume a stronger position ot edueational leadership after taking a broad 
look at what happens to students and their njuUipligily of ereaiive and 
olher talwiii potentials before, during, and Uiier yraduaie sehooL Pni 
reminded ut'lhe tremendtius success of the UCLA basketball coach, John 
Wooden, vvho hus said thai he believes in talent over experience. I think 
that the trend Uc set tor top basketball talent flowing into UCLA is still 
occurring utter he has retired. 

the idua i)t a nev^ set of names for various levels in education emei;Njd 
in preparing tor this presentation. The fust level could be called ^'p:i- 
high/^ ihe next woiild be called ' Jr. high/' and so forth as listed beluw: 

highest ediicaiion 
higher education 
high (sr, high) 
Jr. high 
pre-high 

I recall a ^cicnec leader in the fk^ise public schools who visiied his 
son s ejemenlaiy school and was told. "We're prenaring your l\)r 
juniiu- high/^ He rtjplied, 'Oh, nti! He's uut a lot niore pole ni if \. \ 
that!" 

It gradiuite deans would set up a model of wh u is reully wantf ol; 
way ot the tunctioning characieristics oT graduate students wht) enter 
graduate schoid, then they could ask all earlier levels of education to he 
preparing sliulents to he the kind of persons really desired by the graduate 
scluHils. 

I fie analogy is that graduate deans coiild lUge the total school system 
tliat ///{' ri'i'iun tij flu' t rnfi sluttihl *isv Uf the tr^p tUhl he in flic hc.st 
{ rt'tUH'tiki' sfdfi' whi'n it i^u'ts ttirri\ Deans sluuiUI therelVue he concerned 
with everything in the educational system that cotild prevent the cream 
troni rising to the top in its highest creumdike state. My students have 
generated taer 40 uurds u\ indicate what could happen to the cream us it 
ultempts to rise to the top. Some of these words ure listed below: 
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spilled uiit 
soured 



nalluted 
diluted 
frozen 
graded 



whipped 
bottled 



sterilized 
pasteurized 



curdled 



packaged 
condensed 
mixed up 



car' wnned 

dehydrated 

powdered 



supunited 
consumed 



As the abuve words were being openly generated in class, many of the 
students con Id reco^ni^ce that these samL* kinds of things can and have 
happened to them and to other students in various classes and with cenain 
teachers. 

At the end of this exercise, another nolion came up thai some students 
wondered il' whfc:n pt^re creum does rise to the top in its best cream-like 
state whether it ^'oiild be recognized by the selection and evaiuatiun 
system us being exactly what was wanted or whether the system might 
untortiKialiHy "each Ibr and take u subHtitiile, such as Dream Whip/' 
'^Nun-D ^ >carner/ *ur '^Coffee Male'' insteud uf the "Real McCoy/* 

In i)' v<) yet those with the highest relevant talent potentials, the 
.question could be rtiised by some graduate deans as to whether there 
should be a new educational pipeline up the ladder to get the best people 
in the best condition knocking at the doors of graduaie schools. The 
lei/^nfilugy is ready so that this could be possible. It might need to be only 
a ivnK'Orary sukiiiun that could have enough effect on the existing 
pipeline so that It would become sufficiently up-to-date in identifying and 
cultivating relevant high potential talents und return to being the satistac- 
tory siHirce, 

S't'iv C'mcfc Mcii^i^iv^ As Edttvittioniii hfiprovuf^ivpU Au^'f^is 

f he argument here is to have all students use more of their total 
mindpi wer. One thing that surprises. lot of people, especially many of 
thdse who havc suceeeJcd well in our present ^Me^rner" educational 
system, is {hut basic research accomplishes; during the last five decades 
has clearly shown that the group forms of l!;*^ iQ (ability to learn) tests on 
which lens or hundreds of millions have been tested measure onl> about 
one- tenth (plus or minus) of the total mind power of people* Such IQ tests 
are therefore nut guud general intvllii^enro tvsts^ Such tests are also not 
good tests of all of the abilities to think, nor do they ccwe anywhere near 
adequately displaying the complexity of the brain and the total potential 
brainpower of people (see Way Ihjyofuhhe JQ, Guilford, 1977), if we run 
iUir educalional sysiein so it is hii^hly iQ-ielatcd, then basically we're 
cultivating only a narrow part of studeniS^ minds and are giving them a 
narrow-minded experience and perh ipM thereby producing narrow= 
minded people. 

One goal of edu*^ational progrtuTis could be tif expund the nihuls of 
siiidents. The at tempt in practice may oflcn have been to pc ir more 
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knowledge, uithur in greuigr hmidlh or tltpth, into their minds. The up- 
pmauh olMucusmg on ihc multiple tulcnt pulentialh of students diners by 
having them use a higher percCnUiae uf thuir totul putentiul hruinpuwer or 
mindpowur-^ 1 nufrc rvlvvant U f/v to streti h iheh minds!^ 

Tho bust yuarJed secret in etlucalion is that althinigh grades will predict 
grades, ///ry will Ininlly or anly huri'ly ptcdU t iinythinu vlsv. There is little 
ur no rclalionsh'p between grades and adull pcrtbrmances (Hoyi. 1965). 
That has hjun ducurncriioU quitt strongly, and vvc Were praciically the 
first tn llnif anu vxiiHm this v^icking type t>t' LliseiHury (Taylor. and 
Price. luvlur, vi nL, 1^64 and 1971). 
The first study cited on scieniiM^und enyineci s where a first airre= 
latitm reported was .06. pnd then we did intunsivc studies on physicians. 
We started to shuot at the target uf^ svhat a good medical student is. but 
HHjn reali/ed that were iHT target, rhe real task is iu gn beyond 
education to the issue uf hat a^uod physieian is, We eomputed over HOO 
correlation^ ^visveeri measure^ of pt^rt^irmance ur physician^ on the job 
and aeademlj grades nlNiudentN in premedical years and in the first iwa 
and last two years ot^ medical schoul. This was Uune on tuur samples; 
medical faculty, ceriirted nh -Jciun specialists, and general pructiiiuners, 
h >th urban and rurah 

Alter compiling the coi relatii^ns on the fuur umplesjhe average eurre- 
laiion helwrcn grad.H and physician r^rfurrnance ^vas M), \s lih y > of the 
correlations harel> sfi^nificanily greater than m the w rong (nega- 

tiv.-j direction and I > m th^. pi^itiv!.^ llilei."^N}, 1%: rcni^ljing 97^; were 
essentially /ero. m inmg a ranOoni en o . ' )und .OO^and ///j/r\v 
a lot of nf^ihini:. v c iated eleven sounj rv^.-niis why this total 

phenomenon cannot easily he expfainej av'.u>. 

Our strong recommendation is that medical culleges should stop select- 
ing persons w hu w ill be good rncjical students and start selecting persons 
who will he gocid physicians. In u smiiiar vein vve reported on the "Selec- 
»ion orSeieniists Who Will Be productive in i neir Careers*' at an interna^ 
t'onul conterenee (T::Oor F^lliscvi, P)71 ; see also Ellison, f^., 1976). 
We believe very mueh in crude measures of new and importani things 
vet unrneasurable or not yet meusured. We believe in trying to measiu'e 
at least crudely these imniatant things. We lean on these new iTieasures 
nineh more than on nuire objective, more precise existing measures ot^ 
less miportanl things. By limiting VLUir focus to objectivity and precision, 
you risk being otT target, though with precisii^n. As utie newspaper writer 

'Sonie are earrenTly exuiied ahiHil one hemisphere otMho bruin buirig u^ed less 
ifian the other hemisphere. I he miUv iiTiptiUani evidunee. houcvyr. 1^ thai only u 
small pereeni ut eifher -Mde nt^ihe Hiani \s typically hcinii uwd in schind. rc., ihc 
larye majorny u( cieh side is naf bt^\f\^ iiscU (ind devt^lupeil in -^chooi. 
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said, you can havu -'false pruciHiiUi^' hy beinii ofT turgut with nrueision. 
i.e.. preciseiy olT target. We helieve in Ibcusing on the target and yetting 
un target as much us ptisslhlc, uvun ihnugh initially we must du so 
eriidely. oHen more with suhjective than ohjucti^u measures. 



Ircat Sititti'tus its lliinkvrs, nwrelv Lvuntcrs 

All uLir rosciii ch and implumunluliun cxpuriences hLivu led us \o believe 
strongly that (here are man\ rnoru "iliinkvr' nyu's tfj huuhinu than 
' Iviirtivr" ivfics <\l learnhixj - 

Vet unt(>i=fijnately most classes are huirnin^ classes rather fhan ifiittkinu 
cUuses, i,e . where slui.!ent^ are treat'^ ' . . lers, ni^? as ihinker-H. 7^his 
is a radica ijirference in what happer-^ ^ ^ . - -lopment and runctiuiiihM 
of stijcJ- We emphasi/e having ihii- • centers rather than ^earning 
and ci ; .sizing lifehing ihlnkin^ rather than I lie 'any learning progrurns, 
1 . ^ ■> if Mary Ann Zimnierman. a tllrh-ynKle tcii^her. couki come to 
leaef aiy uri' lergraduute students whom I hase beLn irying to treat u-i 
thmkcis. My students were prepared quite well and I wanted to let them 
experience some of her appnniches. I wiHild hcthecuaeh on the sideline^ 
aiid let her be the quartuihack running the class. Hut she eouldn t he 
releiised Trtim her students, so we arranged to bring her students along. 

Hetbre the session I asked my class, ^ AVoiild you like to be graded this 
quarter against flr'th graders or eoHeye student .'/^^ and they said. "Bv all 
means, nrth graders/' Alter the session 1 again asked. "Who would you 
like to be graded amiinst -^-^ nfth aiatlcrs nr college students'*^^ and they 
said. "By all means, college siutlents/^ I'his fuis been done iwudifterent 
year^ and its uiitcomes are very repeatahle. ^rhc score is about 3- to 1 , in 
favor nt" the youngsters. Anyone can cmjnt the numher of hand^ up at any 
mimient on the videotape — or tally the number oj'idea^ thoueht up by the 
fifth graders versus the college sfud'rnts. The kids won easily and every. 
Kmc present elcarl) agreed. My stiidenis started out as participaiors and 
then, upcm being startled, gradually became nartieipantHihservers and 
then slipped back as observers u ith their mouths open, letting the yinina- 
siers run up a string id' uncontested noinr until we had \o tell iny students 
to gel back in the hall game and try to partieipate again. 

Alterwurds m; aiajenis have invariably said that they had never had it 
St) in elementary school us this tuacher taught. They Ihcn a^ked. 

\rc we a lost ucneraiion'.-^' Snme ohsei ved, 'AVe^ve been thri)ugha long 
jiiiaudation process throughout our sehoulin'* ;ohI unndei if\secan e^ei^ 
(iverctmie that/' I hey then came Lip with : 'n ^ tbat diev needed a 
\o\\^. strimg dose (dbintiantimidalion Haii^ -.^ ■■ , rciunc what's been 
happening to them lor so long. (One frien. lo ^ays that the chosen 
people of the uoi ld are those vsho will no\ . undarcdj 
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Similarly, there have been several indications that younger people are 
in muny respects psycholugically mure reudy to venture and to do frontier 
research Uiun are college students, 

Crciiiivity Breaks Boundanes, Openinu ilw Way jor Hvtter Seluctiiiii iind 

One classitlcatiun system lists tbur appruaches to studying creativity. 
In Utah we have at least some reseurdh in each of the four approaches. 
One is to work on ( ! ) the pruducts that puople produee and try tu measure 
the degree of creativeness in the pn*ducts and give feedhaek to the per- 
son. Ani)ther one is ti) he concerned with {D the nature of the inner 
creativu processes of stuilents and also about h<w teachers can function 
so that these kinds of inner creative processes have a better chance to 
occur in their students. The third one is (3) to study highly creative people 
and determine their intellectual and non-intellectual characteristics to de- 
termine v hut the most typical set of creative characteristics is (after 
which sekctmn and training programs can be designed to identify and 
calilvntej those characteristics in the oncoming generations). The other 
approach is to (4? study the environment or the climate or the setting or 
ibc *;iinditions under which people can do their most creative work. Any 
college or school program can try to profit from and apply the findings to 
u.wi' from each and every one of these lour upprnaches. 

We argue that there are many kinds of brainpower, as indicated by the 
great complexity of the brain and by basic reHearch on talents> We have 
extended this talent list, quite soundly we believe, by selecting a handful 
of other hruad talents. This extends beyond cruativiry, the breakaway 
talent. This handful of talents if functioning primarily in elementary 
schools in u variety of places across the nation. The main finding across 
the totem poles is that people do not stay at the ^ame level^generally 

■:\ tend to go up or down. That leav/; s nv/m. tor people at the top and 
People at the bottom. They switch aioimd so that mo one stays in the 
niiddle at the top or at the bottorrL 

When this happens, we tlnd verv talented students who did not look so 
*alented as seen in the first acuueniic totem pole in Figure 

We have a double-barrelled curriculum, In^^tead c-f using one talent full 
time to learn knowledge, students develop jiultiple talents while they 
acquire knowledge. They grow simultaneuusly in both talents and knawl- 
edge. 

Practically every person at the bottom eventually proves to be at least 
above average in some other talent. Having only the acaUcinic talent 
functioning well in students is nut whai yon watu in urudiitite svluml 
(tppUriints. To m.e, you want people to be able to come up with many new 
ideas of their own and then to make fbrecusts. (predictions, hypotheses), 
make plans, and make decisions about all these things, communicate 





Figure 1 



Taylor s Talent Totem Poles 

cffcciivcly in urdcr lu get these things to h^ippen. Cullect and process and 
daiH, ami thun cummunicaft: the results suundly and clearly afterwards. 

II the stage is prDpurly set, the greatest resource in your schools are the 
students. If yuiJ let them think about assignments and do ihem in their 
own way. they will heeome very resoureetul and your clasHroom costs 
can be kept to a minunjum. In other words, teaching for talencs is both an 
economical and an ellective way ot^ running educntional pmgrams. 

In ten major taient^lbeused projects across the nutiun. the evidence has 
heen aitnnst compictely in tiivor of the talent=fbc^?s^^:^ r>f^ogram over typi- 
cal educational programs in the comparison schuuls. 

All the results on ten projects plus several replieations havu ulmost 
unil\)rnily been in tavor ut^ multiple talent teaching over ' iditional 
acadcmieM)n^yMype ot teaching ( i.e.. knowledge Ibeiised teaching). Pruc^ 
tically all results were leaning positively with the large majority being 
staiistically signillcant difterenLcs. 

In a *^et of signincance tests of no diflerence (niili hypothesis), it would 
be expected that about one=half would be positive and the other one-half 
negative, with the signs being :andomly distributed across the two types 
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ni" teaching. The probability would be essdntially infinitesimal (about 
.0000, . J that these unbruken strings of differences in a total of a few 
hundred comparisons, pructically all in one direction and across several 
project^, could ever occur by ch' icc. // /.v sitspvcicj that n(} ntn\ edtica- 
tional {ippnnic/t has vver attained sui h ihfwerfntty si$(nijlcant rvsulis on 
rncasured student performanceH across such a wide range of relevant 
classruom activities, 

A master's thesis by Beverly Lloyd ( IV72) is revealing. She was the first 
tuaehcr to put her students on the totem poles. She again ran a later 
elumentury school ehihs in six ialonl ways. She sees her students six 
diflerent ways each day, rather tliup nne way six limes a day. For all but 
one of these 26 sludenis she sav^ a di «unle plus performance in some talent 
siinnutime. The ftiscinating hut " ihle^t^' :c nnding is that students who 
have double pluses in academic {aleiu .s%e apparently become so depen= 
dent upon the teacher that they are nnt very promising over in these other 
areas of thinking and doing or producing something of their osvn on their 
own. The nn»re promising students with double pluses in these other five 
talents are those with the Unver ratings on the 'Meacher-pleaser" 
academic talent 

fhu lt>nti Tyih's: Artuieniiv and ()n-thc-joh 

In OiU^ first miijor study of scientists conducted at the Cumbridge Re- 
^<:arch Center in Massachusetts, the scientists soon told us that there was 
an on thu^job F^h.D., and thiU most academic f^h.D/s never make it. To do 
so. J hey generally have to succeed in doing two difllcult things. The first is 
li^ shed some things that ha^ been builf into thefn, like overcoming 
ccitain programming and condiiioning (such as being dependeni upon 
getting almos! ull instructions fnsm someone else, not themHelves), over- 
wuininy intimidai^on, mereiy imitating and reproducing by following exist- 
ing patterns, and so on. The second \s(<> add their own thinking and doing 
by pnulucing -omething o( fhe'^ c/m on their own. Wc believe that per- 
sons who have luid creative and other talents functioning throughout their 
complete schiini career would he much more ready to obtain both an 
acadenilu fjocturate and then an on-thu-joh doctorate soon afterwards, 

fhe Na ii>nai Ncademy of Hngineering, the Nationul Inventors Councib 
unil others pariiL/paied in a contercnce which produced a book. Lducu- 
Uaii tar ltuitf ,ti:,in (PcSimune. l^AH), Khis was at a time when engineer- 
ing ^^a^ rapiJIy staninu it) expand into being a doctoral field. The main 
jiisiitlcaUon Inr the cuulerence was to increase the chance that creative 
engineers would ciime out of the stream c f the Ph.D/s in en|/^i^eering, 
rhis \Mis li> avnid whiit had tended to happen in 'English, in which the 
jieopic who hecame creiuive writers had generaily m^t come out c*f the 
stream lU'thc I-h.D.'^ in Kngiish. 



Several things lu consider in analyzing ihis problem are (1) the iolal 
wombination of characieristics and accDmplishments in which the pernon 
wiis ^-elected— called hereafter the ioial sehcilon vanahle: (2) ihti com- 
bined set of activities on which the person must later perfbrm- called the 
overall lotvr pcrj}mntinces: (3? the degree of relatiDnship between the two 
ahove. fUimely the total selection variable and the overall luier pertorrii^ 
unces; (4) the cutofT level on the total selection variable above which he 
"scored ' in order to be seleclediand (5) the cutofT level which any person 
will he considered succt*ssful on the overall later pertbrmance. 

Let us consider the case of the "academic Ph,D/' as a predictor of later 
performances which cou.J be of sufTiciently high level of excellence for 
persons lu earn an ^Hin-the^oh Ph,D/' For per^onH who have cumpleled 
an '^academic Ph.D./' lei^s assume that this means that they have 
thereby been in rh*; top of all studenis on this total selection variable. 
Let's fiirther assume that to earn the reputation and title v^m **on-theJnb 
Ph,D./' they must rise in the overall quality of their fun Jioning to be in 
the top again of all persons pertbrming in that line of work, whether it 
he teaching or administering or practicing professionally or researching or 
troubleshooting or solving problems or being some other type of 
leader— or whatever. In cases of promoting doctorates into administra- 
tive or other leadership positions, one must he aware that Peter's Princi- 
ple may be tuHlhed. In such case^ docloniEes may be promoted into 
aciiviiids essentially unrelated !n *heir earl/er areas of competence and in 
the later activities they may re^u li iheir level of incompetence, or at least 
he not nearly so cnmpetent. That is. they get promoted one step too ftir> 
Also, after their graduate training in research, the m^yority of academic 
doctorates, never nttina^c f*;r iNitna,uc nvvvr) to ever do any reH^^urch 
again. So they are not pnfhlen! solvcrx, at least not in the sense of doing 
research as their way to solve problems during their careers, 

I'he prediction question is what percent of those who earlier were 
selected to be designated as (^ jJcmic Ph,D.s will later attain an on-the- 
ji)h Ph.D. from their over:.^^ peribrinance in their working career? 

If the collected aciivitie'. .ec;- ;d lo obtain the academic Ph.D. and 
those required lo attain the oi -v\ K b Ph.D, are correlated ,73, then our 
hii d estimate is that a person with the first doctorate will have a 50:50 
chance til attain the later on-the-ji^b Ph,D. Yet it is very uifncult, in fact 
almost impossible (even with Jusiinablc corrections), to tmd a relationship 
ot this academic vs, real world type anywhere near as higii as .73, 

Hv^:n with that unusually high level of correlation, half of the academic 
Ph.D/s would ^/f// excel high enough "to earn" the later on-tht^iob docio^ 
rate. They may hiild onti> their jobs cind perlbrm above a minimum satis ^ 
taciory levcL hut they may he a disappointment Ui this later organization 
that employed them lt)r not having excelled, lor not having pertbrtned at 
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as high a level as expected. To ihemHelves they aUu may have expected a 
higher level' of perfornianw'u, no both to their employers and to them- 
Helves, almost half of them will fail to perform up to expectations— 
though nearly all will probably be pertbrming above a minimum satisfae- 
tory leveL An error here can be that the expectation levels may be un- 
realistically high because of unsound ussumptions that the correlation is 
much higher, therefore calling for a very high level of performance* 

The predicted out Co me becomes much worse for many, many cases 
that are more realistic where the correlations are f^ir below. 73 — more 
typically in the range from about .40 down to .(X) (a complete absence of 
any relationship). As the correlation decreases, muny more than half of 
the academic doctorates would tail to live up to the high expectations of 
ihemselves and of others. At the extreme of zero i AX)) correlation, only I 
out of 10 would perform in the ti)p careerwise, while 9 out of 10 
Wiuild he (H tidcftik /^/ij). lirulcnu hivvvrs in their cureers* This wuuld 
essentially he due to their much lower pofenlials in theHe later perform* 
ances, rather than to a mythical statement that ihcy lailed to use or to live 
up to the high potentials tapped in their academic student carreers. In 
gases nf zero correlation those potentials are all irrelevant, so it is errone- 
i)us to assume them to be at all relevant,^ 

Reality awareness training could let iijl academic tloctorates know that 
they and everyone cNu (includiny their later ernployers and organi^alionn) 
may have high expectation levels that are unsound because of wrong 
assumptions about the relevance or validity of their characterisiics which 
hud functii^ned so successfully for them in the earlier system for earning 
the academic thicti}rkil degree. 

Their t^rgani/ation may theretbre generally get a less excellent level of 
perform a nee from them than expected. Also these doctoral- 
undenichievers may have tendencies to wield a negative innuence on 
thnse with high potentials to succeed m thai organization. They may even 
try ii^ set up harriers ox pirsh tVir rules imd regulatiiJns and policies toward 
preventing t)r at lea^t decreasing the chances that those with higher poten- 
tials (but without docti^ratCN} can rise upward in that organization. They 
therctnre resist having others make possible top contributions imd ac- 
comphshmenis wiihi)ut having a '^prerequisiic academic docu^ral de- 
gree/' This is a warning that they thereby might becume double deter- 
rents lu the high level pertormances that the organisation really and hon- 
estly desired anti had a right ti) expect from those they selected because of 
hav ing tlocioral ileurees. 

^■fhc lUca 1)1' siaiinu ihw^c priihahilif j^s arul ciirielaliiuis thrtujgh using iiVuiiahle 
Icehriicjuc^ s>va^ ^p'^'^^^d hy l-amela l^fanncy. who is an ins*{^htlul teacher nni only 
iii fiarulieappcU and retariiud hiu also of gil'ted and i.d^nlctl stihients. 




This reminds me of a job announcement from. a university which said 
that a ''Ph,D, is preterred but will not be conHidered as a substitute! for the 
ability to da the job/' They correctly mw their personnel task m deter- 
mining who has the higheHl potentials to do the job, not who has attained 
the highest credentials rrom doing something which may be esbeniially 
unrelated to what the job opening requires. 

Identifying Cruatlv^ T^dmt lunential in Gnuliiatv App^^tants 

For nearly twii lull decades we have built a test h^i creativity and 
'A v>rked on it through nearly 20 successive torms, impr > ■ ir in each new 
hnm. The creativity score was the one initially nm^ J^ht, Later 

we added an ucademic talent score tor the '^gradc ^uf ing talcni " A very 
timely finding and teature the test is that it > Hlack-Whiie air, i,e.. 
blacks score equally as well as whites. These are hoih '^cquul opportu- 
nity" scores. 

We estimate that about 100,000 students a year are Jropning out or 
hcin^ ciropped oui uf our educational system at varauis levels, who are 
not high in [he academic talent putenlial. but are in the lop 25^ potential 
in creative talents. They are not wen us tops because they are only being 
looked at in one comparatively narrow talent range, the one upon which 
schools have focused. That's a lot of loss of high-potential creative 
people. 

The latest Form U of uur lest is being used for selecting people In 
Governess Schools in two eastern states and is also being used for gifted 
and talented programs in various other places. It contains scores on 
academic potential, creative potentiaL leadership potentiaL arts potential, 
and career awareness. From many scores obtained to date it is evident 
that many students who have high scores in creativity are not very likely 
10 stick around in the present systenL Whether you can do something 
about that becomes a real challenge if someone wants to take it. but even 
people with high IQ or academic potential are ready to drop out, too. The 
system is not necessarily well desigr .^d tor these typc^ of highly talented 
people. 

As a result of our summary artici J m \ {y^\^. ^nd Ellison. 1967) 

the Board of graduate deans who o^'-: ^e tF;j Graduate Kecord Examina^ 
tions invited us to meet with them tv^Mce. o^ ,c on the east coast and once 
on the west coast, to learn more about uur test tor creative talent. We had 
the opportunity to make a f\dl presentation and both the test and the time 
were right for use in programs for identifVing applicants with highest 
creative potential for graduate school and career work. To us, it was 
unft)rtunale that the Graduate Record Board made a decision to take an 
alternate course of action, one which lailed to materialize in any creativity 
testing for applicants to graduate school. Since then, more than an entire 
decade of use and experience with creativity scores in graduate selection 




und education prognims has l^en bsL This hn^ ^ecn in spile of the find= 
ings on our campus that the creativity score by itself would predict suc- 
cess in graduate school better than the callective judgments of the offieial 
fellowship selection cummiltee. which were based upon the entire infor- 
mation in the application folder, including the grades and ORE scores and 
reconnn^MKlMion letters. This Hiudy was done under my supervision by 
Vitl T bunderson, whom encouraged and supported II go to Prince- 
-wv io i ^ .'^plete his graduate sUidies for his doctorate and who won one of 
the twv» h rS F^sychdmetnc Fellowships awarded nationa! that year. 

it will now be possible to put together an even better !brm tor selection 
of graduates with multiple scores for selection of graduate students as was 
Used over 15 years ago, 

A good analogy is that on the western side of our valley Kennecott 
Copper has moved the biggest mountain in the history of the world. They 
staried initially to mine copper. As time went on. they also processed for 
gold in the precioi s silt stream novving through the mills. Now they are 
getting from seven to eleven valuable metals. Mining the precious stu- 
dents tor multiple talents can happen in the schools, so thai must of these 
high-level talents are not dumped utii on the streets as valueless waste 
products, 

A reader of one of the articles on creativity wrote a letter to the editor 
saying that Higher educiitiun und creativity are a contradiction in 
terms." I gave a speech on oor campus called "implementing 
Creativity™a Challenge to Higher Education/' It was not v» ell attended 
and not too well received, nor was the one on "To What Degree Are 
Colleges and Universities (Jbsoletif'r' 

Our biggest disappointment is that we've never gotten anyone get a 
real start on a collegia for the creatively talented, though we roniuifie to 
spread the word of this need. For over two decades, we have ^■ovke ' on a 
test of creative potential huilt on a large sample of people and Ihelr degree 
of creafiveness in their careers. A college could test its appii^;:.^:Ms tor 
r*eativity and become a college designed and functioning (o\ c^e. 
atively talented. Practicaliy all of the approximate 2600colieges . i-g u^'U 
vcrsitics in our nation are deliberately looking for one kind of vr' - 
they are teaching and testing for knowledge, not for developing talern 
7 hat has been a disappointment. Yet I have taught a series of my imdcr- 
graudt'ie clashes (of 25 students per class) so that atterwards Wr of my 
students have been seen by at least some of their peers as being one of the 
top lw(^ siudenr'; in at least one of the many talents that were lunctioning 
in the classroom activities. 

More intbrmation on this multiple talent approach to teaching is avail 
iihle in "Be Talent Pev elopers as Well as Knowledge Disprnsers'' 
(Taylor. V%H) ' Clues lo Creative reaching^' (Taylor 1963 <m^. "The 
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Care and Feeding uf Talent" (Bobuwski. I97H), ''Developing EfTeclivei) 
Funciiuning {Mulii-tulented) Persons" (Tuylur, 1^73), and 'Teuching for 
Talents und Gifls: 1978 Stains" (Taylur, 1978). The underlying supportive 
basic reaseurgh uomes from our international Crttalivity Research Con- 
terenee series of volumes entitled '^Seientifie Creativity: Its Recogniticm 
and DevelopmenU" ^'Creutivily; Progress and Potential/' 'Widening 
Horizuns arid Crecilivity/' Instructional Media and Creativity," and 
"Climale tbr Creativity/' The underlying theory was firHl expressed in a 
Report submitted to the U,S, Oniee of Educution entitled ^'Developmeni 
ut a I hcLiry ut Udui'utiun from f Psychological and other Basic Research 
Findinys'' (Taylur, e! til,. 1964), Information about many manuals tor 
teachers to use as springboards into this type' of leaching can be obtained 
through our nnice. 

Si f Hie Final C nnunrnis: 

Using new relevant measures svith teedback, we are working with ihe 
residents in surgery helping io see that they hecnnie more physician-like 
thiin student-like as they get their posi-dnciural specialty training. They in 
turn are telling what the opportunities are like in each of the sitiuttions 
where they are being trained. For example, in one hospital setting they 
may be having re^dnced opportunities in most things compared to what 
they do in the other nine settings. In contrast, in another setting, residents 
are getting above average opportunities in most things that train them to 
be physicians. (We have also developed instrunient.-. like this tbr class- 
Riom climates h)r creativity and development of nmiltiple talents). We are 
dealing with about 50 residents and tlgure ihem lo be s^ell over SUM) 
million dt^llars in manpiiwer. counting total personal incorne, cost tif iif- 
tlee staff and nicilities plus operating room, stalT and total hoHpital 
tacilities used* Perhaps similar Hnancial estirnates (niorc accurate of 
course) should be made tor all graduate students enrolled in each of your 
imiversilies. 

tirailiiate schtiols shinjld he looking for students v:hu are well prepared 
and eager, curious, open, and motivated to expkjre ideas at the edge of 
knov* ledge, anu not Just work with 'deas that arc already well established. 
The know IcUge prtrduction industry is quite diffLUent from the knowledge 
rcpriHluction industry. The lull challenge tor graduate schools ci)uld he to 
produce real leaders in new thoughts and the inntjvators and improvement 
agents in the professiiuis, but loo often many of the Ph.D/s make no 
fiirther contrihutitin to the expansion of knowjudge, 

Arnold 'riiynbee wrote two pertinent articies focused on creativiiy. One 
is on "The Role of Creativity in History." and the other Lisks 'Ms 
America Neglecting Kcv Creative ralenis? ' and therein detmes creiitivity 
as a hislory-niaking talent in any Held of human endeavor Are we really 



neglecting our future histnry if are iv*f u orry ing ubout wh;u*s happen- 
ing to oi r inventitms and cmuis.-v? He said, -x't^aiive talent is man- 
kmd\ ultimate capita! UHsel-^a m.nm' of lile and death fbr any society/' 
He was raising a quesiiun vvhulher our nation has had its hursts or muit^file 
bursts tifcrealivity or ifit still has hursts to come. He hopes that America 
will ehuose to rulfill her munifest destiny, which is to have another burst 
of creativity and spark the whole world, and to do so. America must 
treasure and foster all the creative and other talent potentials she has 
within her. 

Ciraduate schotMs cuiild really le;:d the u if they would more actively 
take this ereativu leadership roiu, and ^unultanttously become agents to- 
ward improving udueaiion at all kveis for ail student!^. 

There are many neuded research studies on pre-graduate preparation, 
gruduate student seleelinn, clussroom and total climate in graduate 
schonis and pre^graduate schouls. and the nature of the classroom proc- 
esses and graduate student talent activities in graduate education. Also 
the lay time hetween research nndings and their implementation into 
graduate educational prucesses and programs needs to be reduced drasti- 
cally. 

We wulctime any opportunities to team up with graduate deans on any 
of these challenges, An abundance of scieMifieuIly based materials have 
heen developed including strategies, prr Jures. and measures which 
with some modiiications could be ready tbr iuaial adoption. We welcome 
helping yon taking bigger strides in these diruciions. 



UTAH CRHATIVITY RKSFAFC^H CQNFERKNCH VOLUMf-S 

1^3. Si ivmijh- ('rcutiviiy: Its Huro^nition and nvvt^lt^pmcnt . Calvin W. 
Taylor ."k hank Harron, cdv New York City: Wiley & Sons. I%3 
(now Huntington. New York: Krieger Publishing Co,, Inc.,) x\iv-4I9 
PP ( Also see Japanese translation j Contains 30 selected papers from 
the Hrst three (1955, 1957. m^) creativity conferences entitled Re- 
sear jh Conl'erenceon the Identificuiion of Creative Scientific Talent. 

4. Creativity: rrni^ress and PotcntiaL Calvin W. Taylor, ed. New 
York: McCiraw^Hill, 1964. Kh-im pp. 

3. Widvninn >i'tnzons hi Cvvinivity. Calvin W. Taylor, ed. New York: 
Wiley tfc Sons, !%4. xi\=466 pp, 

6. htstnu tinnal MeUia and Creaiiviiy. Calvin Taylor ^ Frank E. 
Williams, cds. New York; Wiley 8l Sons, 1966. xxii-397 pp. 

7. Climate fur C'rrativify^ CiUvjn W. Taylor, ed. Seventh National Re- 
search Cnnfercnce on Creativity, Pergamon Press, 1972. ix-304 pp. 
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ASSESSMENT DF CREATIVITY IN SCIENTIFIC PROBLEM 

SOLVING 

Norinan Frederiksen 

There are at Itnwl two major functions of the university: to transmit 
existing knowledge to its students, and to graduate people who will not 
only be knowledgeable, but also who will produce new knowledge. Such a 
statement implies that the Ph.D.'s prociuced by the graduate schools 
should be creative people-peoplc who will propo.se and develop new 
and better Solutions to problems. , u 

m one would deny that these are appropriate goals for the graduate 
sehool. But one observer of the scene, BernHrd Berelson ( 1965), finds it 
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faculty . . . My P'-^';f • • of'he r^ommcndutian. that 1 

school with the best '^^''^y,^!^';^ B Quality und want, to mov. 
have for a graduate school thut l^ of G';''^; » '^^ J j^^,^ 
into A^quulity b: not to try to buy g^^od taxultith , , . d 1 1 > b 

Htudents. > > - ^ ^,H,^n t-^Wpn spveral veurs ago by 

sense thui they twch known "^f ^ods .u^d a Ife^^^^^^^ 

leins. and thai they deal only with proh that have b.en ly 

,nd for which all the information ne^ad -^^^^ 

the problem appears m a f^^'^^S ^'^^^'""^e accurately what 
starting o„ probl.^ solving '^^ "^rhypo^^^^^ *ou, 

or inn,rm».lon .ha, ^''^X'inrli^: " """" 
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mt^riUil" t>periilit)nH, imd lo carry out such opcrationN. Then oiic imy hav^ 
cii go Ihrough addilioniil loopH in this prucusn unlil a suliHtHutury HaUiiion 
is tbund or yiiW give up. 

Nutc ihat thu curly Mcps in thin armuhair unufysiH of the problum^ 
mlnny, procu'^s luc not pmbliini solving in thu CDnvuntbiial Hcnsc% Thgy 
involve seiiruhing umlI -^pcculaiion, or what J, P. Guilfurd (1967) galls 
"divergunl'^ thinking, while the nriil stups involve ^'cunvurgcni" 
thinking— using more rigurous, logical processus of prablgni solving U) 
rwk out thu wvong hypothuses and identify the "carrcut" ariHWyr. 

I heliuvc it is true that graduate Hchools, like other puriH of the eUuca^ 
iianul system, put much mure emphasis on teaching th^s kills in the hitter 
pan of thu proecsK than on providing experience and prugticu in the 
divargent-tliinkingskills. Only when the student in Fortuti^ite enough to N 
un rolled in a graduate Huniinar with a proleHSor svhu is an *ib|e teiichcr iincl 
rusuL\reher di>6s hu hegin to cxperienee problem-solving iictivitics in the 
full sense, through eonstructivc criiieul analysis of published e?cperi^ 
mental work and partieipation in the planning of reHeLirch studies thnt 
would rnore definitively answer particular syientific questions. 

Our work tor the ORE Board was based on such a conceptualizutiuri of 
tht* processes involved in Hcientifie problem solving. Our initiul purpose 
svas 10 develop testing procedures which would yield scores that could be 
used as dependent variables (criteria) in research on creative probleni 
solving (Freilariksen ^ Ward. 1978). 

'rhe work hegan vvith un attempt to build situationul tcsts^tcsts thai 
reulisiigully sinuiUitu prublems often faced by behuviural ?seieiUists^ Wu 
iised tnor Mich tests in the research; their names are Fonnuhiting Hypoth- 
eses, Hvaluuting Proposals, Solving Methodological Problems, an<l 
Measurini Constructs. Each Formulating Hypotheses problem, tor 
example, requires examinees to read a brief description of iin experiment 
or n^lU study, to study a table or graph showing the results, and to write 
hypotheses, or possible explanations, that might iiccauri for the miijor 
finding of the study— a task not unlike that fticed by u scientist who is 
trying to iind«2rstand his own research nndings or to evaluute rc.^arch 
nndings of others. Since it is difficult to conceive of iinyone displaying 
creativity hyc;hoosing answers from a list, the tests all inquire the candi- 
iiate to think of the ideas and to write them down. Six pfohlems were uml 
in each of the four tests. 

How can the protocols from such tests be scored? V/e used u methocj 
we call category scoring. The first step in developing a scoring procedure 
is to sort u sample of responses (hypotheses, for example) into categorieH 
ta tbrm a cUissification of ideas that subjects actually think of and write 
down. Aduflnitionofeach category is carefiilly written, so M to make the 
catugortcs mntually exclusive and to make it easy for scorers to assign 
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Wc havg bam working svith six scorus, ThM. aK basui on ^ m ^ 

Using an itum-sampling method, tht ton wcit _^ . .^^-ced '' 

thu candidates, und the stoits vvtit t i relinble score, 

ruimber of unusuaUhiBh ciuidily responses was '^c Ica^ reh dMt s.c_ 

a„,c was shared with uny ^^R^^ test _ _^ 

:::!Z. 

h..tt,.r nredictnrs of convenlioiiui such us cnterid as graue 

;■'„" »n::;:;i;;:nKe ....... -h„„, »uondej. Thus .hc. . 
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some cvitlencii Miygusiing iliai the iiuw tests mcasuri; abilities thai may ht? 
i-cUitt,'il U) siihscqiicnt purroimance as a scientist, anil do it hutiur than 
L-nrivenliunal tests, 

for what it niiiy bti worth . I svoiiki like to igii you ahuut anuihur ImdmB, 
which iieeils to he rcplicatotl bci\m wu niaku too much iifit, A iluaii at a 
kailing mcilicul schiml was inleresicil in trying lUii varimis ways of im- 
proving selection ol" stiuleiits, and six Kormulating Hypotheses 
piobiums. ehi)sen hucausc ihuy hail a bioluBicul llavur. wuru given to 
niemhers uf the enlerinp class. At the end of the tirsi aeiidumic year. 
eorrelatiDns heiween course griuies and various selection inuasures were 
enmpnted. It turned out iluil the hest prediclur of course grades was the 
old reliahle undergnuliiate grude-pnint average. Tied I'ur second plaee 
(roughly speaking) were several conventional tests such as (he Medical 
Colit^ge Admissiuns 'resl. and. of all things, one of the FH scores; the 
nuniher of hypotheses thai were both unusual and ot" high quality, 'rhe 
interesting part is that all the currelations were positive except the one I 
jiist meniioiied; there was a /wj^tiiiyc correlation between course grades 
"iuul the F'H score (hat has the best claim to beins a creativity score. The 
deiin's eomment was. '•VVuil. ihal tells you how we teach our tirst-year 
stiulenls,"' 

Our next study compared the tree-response form ot bormulatmg 
Hypotheses with a muehiiie-scorahle form (Ward & Frcdcriksen. 1978) in 
which lists of hypothesgs were presented from whieh the suhject could 
choose the ones he thought should be considered. The comparison m- 
vulved reiutionships of scores from the experimental tests to scores repre- 
senting several relevant cognitive abilities, including verluil ability, scv- 
eriil varieties of reasoning, ciignitive tlexibility. and two kinds of 
fluency--Hiiencv in composing connected discourse and nuency In pro- 
dueing ideas about a given topic, These two abilities arc ihought to be 
related to creativity. Cognitive tlexibility presumably measures ability to 
change set and to alter established ways of thinking which may also be 
inipiirtant in creating thinking, 

We found that the quality scores from free-response and machme. 
sgorable forms of FH have very similar relationships to the cognitive 
abilities: both forms are substantially eorrelated with vcrhal and reusonmg 
abilities and svith cognitive nexibility, and both have little or no correlu- 
linn with the tVuency skills. But for the three scores based onmimher of 
iik-as major differences arc found between machine-scorable and tree- 
response forms; all three number scores are substantially correlated with 
tiiiuncy measures for the free-response form only: and, similarly, number 
suiires are related to cognitive flexibility for the free-response form only. 
When conventional tests — the two GRE aptitude tests mid the advanced 
iichievement test=-are examined in the same way, wg find that all three 
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mcmnvm. Thus the tVecrosponso form of FornuihitinB Hypotheses, but 
net the niachinc-HCorf.hIc form, measurw somcthinB not measureU by the- 
convunlional tests, and the relalionship.s are consistent with the notion 
that creative aspects or thinking ai e huing tappuii by the number scores. 

We are now wurking with more realistic Himiihitions involving unloUhng 
piohlums that give us a lonijitiiclinal view of the process o problem so v- 
ing In this rormat, a prublem is lirsi posed in a vague lorm wiH, iltlu 
information, and the suhject has an oppoiHiniiy t" write his first uff-himd 
hypotheses. Then he can ruquest speeific inrormution. write a new hst of 
hypotheses upon receiving additionul inforinalion. ask for more mtorma- 
tion and so on, until there is sumelcnt information for most subjects to 
solve the problem. This format will etiahlc us to observe chanBUs in per- 
formance and corielutus of pcrfbriTiance as subiects move through the 
Pioblcm. It will also enable us to generate additinnal kinds of scores, such 
as the number of ideas thm arc dropped for good reasons and the number 
dropped tor bad reasons (good drops and bad drops); the number o\ fiooc 
retentions and bad retentions; and the scope and breadth ot ideas thousht 
of by a subject. We hope that these new niateruils w,ll provide a bttter 
basis tor developing and testing a model of problem solving behavior. 

Thus the evidence so far sugBests that it is leasible to use simulations o 
scientitic problems to elicit problein-NolvIng performance. When viewed 
•is tests these simulations have satisfactoiy psychometric pioperties. 
They do not measure the same thing as conventional aptitude and 
achievement tests. They show signs that they may predict Pf«tcssionul 
perfbimmce. If such findings are corroborated in other research, the ttsts 
ouuht to he useful for something. 

Such simulations presumably would be useful for the purpose tor which 
they were originally intemled~to provide dependent variables for use in 
research on creative thinking. One obvious example would he to use 
simulations in evaluating the results of experimentul treatments aimed Lit 
improving creative problem solving. a i.i, ,„.,h .h,. 

Such simulations might also he useful in selection. Although the 
machine-scorable (brm would presumably have little or no LidviUituge over 
the conventional tests, the free-response form would probably be o some 
value' but it would he impractical. asHurning current tee and time 
schedules. Such tests eould, perhaps, be used as the second part ol u 
two^phase selection program. For example, they might be used by a uni- 
versity to replace or supplement an interview after a prclimmary selection 

had been made, . , . , r in 

Still another possibility would be to use simulations as piirt ol an .n= 
structional program. If it is true, as 1 implied earlier, that, in this wprUl o 
midtiple-choice testing and teaching, students get little opportunity to 
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s udcnis And the emulation woiilJ. I should thmk. uffcr an kIc .1 oppoi- 
ullu'lur a lively disuus.iun of .ho idous thuUBh. of by .he s.udcn.s and 
the additional ones thuy find in the response eategones. 

Suvural kinds of IbeUhaek could he given the students. ,n ff^^ ^ 
lis, or categories. One would he .he qiial.ty vujucs attached .o iht 
. e^ r^s whieh would unable s.udenls .0 .o. up the.r ^'-i^^'>-- 
A nh would he to provide eri.iques of the ideas represented by .he 
uuegori'^- Still ano.her would he .o include module o excellent per um. 
■ nc' Or all ihes. could be used in eombina..«n. It desned. feedback 
could be provided on paper, .bus elimina.iny .he need tor ms ^o^- 
however. 1 would .hink .hat a class discussion kd by a good uistructor 
would be the ideal way to use such materials m 'nHtruc.ion 
A study ur a mure primi.ive version of a f brmulaimg hyP^heses .c.. ^ 
truininB device was in m curried ou. sevcial ysurs ago (Fredenkscn H 
Hv^ n U). The .raining consisted of piesen.ing models of good rej 
.nouses to subjects immediately after they had completed taktng each bH 
Somenf he subiects received -quality- teedhack; they were show 
.ci^fully worded statements of the very best ideus, Othen. rcce.ved 
•■Muantity t^edhaek; they were shown lists of ideas substartually lot^e 
Hum most subjects wrote. A control group received no Icedbaek. I was 
n s rprised to find that subiects wrote more l|ypotheses subsequerU 
problem, after receiving the quantity feedback , but w.^ «"n-;^'^^ 
dial they wrote better ideas after receiving the quality teeclbaek n view 
3' he brevity of the experiment, it seems unlikely that the quality feed- 
^ k m^oved underlying abilities to any appreei^tble extent, H seems 
me more likely that what it changed was the subiects slnmlanls with 
regard to iiuality — how good is "good enough. 

Perhaps the use in instruction of realistic simulations . probem^ 
solving siutations, with appropriate teedNu:k .n the f^^l^^^^l^ 
sponses, would help to restore high standards ot educational -h^^ "tuu 
in our schools and colleges and make gruduaie school less a st.tU. and 
mure an eiihancur of crualiviiy. 
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THE USB OF GRE SCORES IN GRADUATE ADMISSIONS 

Bernard V. Khoury 

These remarks are intended to provide a rramework or a cotitcxt in 
wWch scores on the Oruduate Record Examinations (ORE) might he 
S n evaluating application, for admissions to gruduate Hchools ^Ah nmed 
nuiir comments, the dual impacts of grade innut.oti at the 
^.^uat level and the Family Educational Rights and Pnvacy A 
KcLy amendment) on letter, of recommendatioti have contnbuled to 
mS>si 8 skepticism about the value of undergraduate grade averag e 
^lul^en^rs of recommendation in ev.duating ^^^^^^^ 
dents. The psychometric properties of scores m the GRE s make thuri 
^^mune to th^ innutionary problems which beset grades and recon. 
^dinions Despite their strengths as -non^mnated currency m the 
c^Stlc,; of graduate appUcants; it is important to keep m mmd several 
suu^esiions for use at GRE scores. , - - 

Faculty who interpret GRE scores and who use them m admissions 
decisions should be very familiar with various pubhcat.ons that describe 
uSr ^perties. and limits on their imerpretation. The two most useh, 
p^hc^ttions are the Guldv u> the Use of the GRE and the ORE Mmcal 
Admissions committees should read, undersmnd. and be gu-ckd 
by [liei publications which contain discussions and data about tnlerpre^ 
t'uion percentiles, validity, reliability, and guidelmes for use 

should also have a first hand acquaintance with the eomen^ 
.nd fbmilt of the tests. A sample ORE aptitude test ,s widely distributed 
lot dents and faculty throughout the world. ORE ^vanc^ tests are 
Mailable for inspection by department chairmen -^^^^'f;^^ 
kculty should review the level, scope, difficulty, contents and empha es 
oflhc tests to determine if these meet the admissions interests of the 

school or the department. r-on t^ets inH 

A third recommendation is to study the validity of the GRE tests^and 
ot^r admissions variables^in the school or department. It 
to take a systematic bok at the admissions process to provide reasonable 
a^sirance th.u admissions decisions are in the best mteresi of the depan^ 
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institutional context. 

[t is also cxtremaly Important Ui know the "limits ot GRb scorts. I lit 
various ORE tests — verbal. quanliUitive and analytical aptitude and ad- 
vanced tests in 20 fields— have standurd errors of measurement of 30 to 
^0 points. This means that, in general, admissions decisions should not be 
made solely on the basis of score diflerences smaller than these values, 
because the tests — like any measurement proccHs— can only measure 
performance within certain limits of aceiiracy , 

It is also important to use ORE scores along with other admissions 
criteria for evaluating applicants. Although the GRE itself is a valid pre- 
dictor of success in many graduate schools, it is usually more effective to 
use the ORE scores in cuniunction with othe." predictors such as grade 
average, letters of recommendation, evidence of perseverance, motiva- 
tion and commitment, and other past accomplishments, 

Most studies of our abiliiy to predict success in graduate schools (de- 
fined by some quantity such as graduate grades, degree completion, cita- 
tions salary) show that we have not been able to quantify all of the 
predictors of success, In most proarams there is little likelihood of avoid- 
ing nor is it necessarily desirable to avoid, the subjective judgments ol 
faculty in making an overall evaluation of each applicant with respect to 
other applicants, in light of the needs and strengths of the program, the 
faculty the institution, the resources, and the present and prospective 
students. Admissions will depend on the institutional role and mission but 
admissions decisions should always be made under a procedure thai as- 
sures fair treatment of each applicant. There is no single best admissions 
process. This diversity will continue to be one of the strengths ot graduate 
education in this country. 



THE VALIDITY OF ORE TEST SCORES: 
A REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE 

Mary .Jo Clark 

I want to begin with what may appear to be a rather esoteric question:^ 
What do we mean when we refer to the ■ validity- ol a test score. 




it is described (ir aeiincu lo iiiuaMin;. .mu wnwin*.. ^ - — 

usefully prediut somu rcluvunt nitiirL- hchaviur or perl'ormancu, Tlu-ru- 
fore, when we consider the prudietlve validity of GRK test Hcores svc are 
asking whether a person's ability to deal with the muterials meluded in tlie 
tests is related to some luter measure of acaduniit; performance or. m 
more pn- i.,c terms, whether the scores earned by individual test-takcrs 
are positively correlated with first-year graduute school grades or some 
(ither criterion of acnilemie success. 

Clearly, both predictors and criteria are necessary elements m the valid- 
ity uquation. and both need to be represented by u measurement or score. 
One of the cardinal principles of measurement is that every observed test 
score is only an approximation of an individuars •'true" score on the 
uhilily beins tested; the ob)Cct is to reduce the error as much as possible, 
hut it can never he eliminuted entirely. This principle applies to meusurcs 
of success or criteria us well as to measures of ability or prediction, Given 
our imperfect science of meusurinB human talents and pertormance. we 
tre no more likely to find a perfectly accurate or reliable criterion of 
success than we are to develop a perfeelly accurate or reliable test o 
human ability. Because of these errors of measurement on both sides ol 
the equation, we can only hope to estimate the -tnic' relationship be- 
tween any given predictor and criterion. 

There are two miiior implications of these introductory comments for 

our topic today; 

First we should consider the validity of any measure only in relation to 
the skills it is designed to estimate, For the current GRE Aptitude Test, 
these skills are labeled verbal, quantitative, and analytical reasoning or 
ability A large body of evidence indicates that students with high 
levels of performance on these types of tests tend to perform well in 
school-related learning situations. But clearly the tests are not designed 
to measure all of the abilities important to academic success, and we 
must expect less than perfect prediction of this success. 

Second, in evaluating a test's predictive validity we must consider nol 
only the recognized limitations of the test but also limitations in the 
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measurement of successful performance. In the graduate school con- 
text as well as at other educational levels, the operational derinition of 
"success" is often grades in some particular set of courses, or over 
some specified period of time. There are many problems wth the use of 
Brades as a criterion of success-at the graduate lev^el, for example, 
faculty members tend to assign mostly A's and B's, which results in 
very little variation to be predicted. However, there are also problems 
with other criteria, such as degree completion, or perfortnance on 
comprehensive exams, or faculty ratings, all of w'hich require long 
periods of time or special data collection efforts. Therefore, more often 
than not we fall back on grades as the most readily available as well as 
relevant criterion of student performance, despite our awareness of 
their limitarions. 

Other problems also plague ourefTorts to demonstrate the relationship 
between ORE test scores and academic success in graduate school. One 
problem results from the fact that not all college graduates elect to take 
the test thus limiting the range of talent represented in the pool of test- 
takers. Also, a decision to take the GRE's is known to be influe..ceu oy 
factors such as ethnicity, age. or major field. The innuence of student 
self-selection on the score distributions is further complicated by the use 
of the scores in the graduate admissions process. That is . since applicants 
with lower test scores are less likely to be admitted, the distribution of 
scores earned by enrolled graduate students tends to be more restricted 
than the distribution of applicant scores. If all enrolled students have 
higher ORE scores, or have strong alternative evidence ot ability to coun- 
teract lower test scores, it docs not .seem very reasonable to expect a high 
correspondence between their test scores and variations in the grades 
they receive in graduate school. Another way of puttitig this is to say that 
when most of the test scores are within a narrow range or band, we would 
expect that factors other than the abilities reflected in the test scores 
account for much of the variation in first-year grade.s. For example, pre- 
dictive validity coefncients tend to underestimate the importance ot 
measures that were given heavy weight in the admissions process because 
these admissions decisions result in restriction of range in the scores ot 
enrolled students, tlius iimiting their usefulness in the predicuon of per- 
formance. , , . „■ u 

Another problem is that validity coefflcents. hke other statistics, be- 
come increasingly reliable as the number of cases on which they nrc based 
becomes increasingly large. Put another way. a correlation betwcun test 
scores and grades can be computed for five students in a given gnidu _te 
program but we would not have much confidence in the specific 
resiilts^the chances are quite good that we would get difTerent results 
with successive samples of five students. Even with 25 or 30 students m a 
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program, the sUtistical procedures produce relatively unstable result . 
Unfortunately, these numbers are typical of the number of graduate st - 
dents who enter many of our graduate programs m any given year hero- 
fore it is difficiilt to get reliable estimates of the relntionship bfits^een 
admissions variables and academic perforniunce for many graduate pro- 
grams even v^heti studies are repeated at regular intervals, 

An alternative to repeated studies as a way to overcome the prob em of 
small numbers is to carry out similar studies in several »i=Partments a^d 
then pool the results. However, because Reikis ot study are very d.fTerem, 
it is necessary to pool the results from departments in the same or closely 
lllat^Ssci^ines: This is often difficult for individual departments to 
arranse because it requires the cooperatioii of several dilftrent^univer' 
S"*One m^or mot^ation for the cooperative validity stud.es that h^ve 
been supported by the ORE Board in recent years is to assist ir t e 
collection of departmental data that can k pooled to provide more reli- 
able estimates of ORE validity coefficients for all dspartnnetits in a given 

"^Having established a frame of reference for evaluating evidence regard- 
ih. ...euiclive vaiiuily of ORE test scures, iei us iooic at OMne 
evidence. For the most part. I will sumtnarize a recent rep^or^ by Ken 
W Isol at ETS concerning the results of a three-year ORE Coopeni^ve 
Validity Studies project. Sponsored by the ORE Board, this project tan 
ried out and summarized validity studies for more than 150 graduate de- 
partments in more than 35 universities. The studies demonstrated a post- 
Uve relationship between ORE test scores and^first-year i^^f ? ^^^j 
grades: the correlations typically were higher tor programs h^t mduded 
ttudents with a relatively wide range of test scores and afairly wide uinge 
of graauate school grades, and lower if the scores or grades were concen- 
trated in narrow ranges. , 
I want to share with you four tables v^ith specific results fr^im th^.s 
study But first, I want to consider one other general question about the 
validiiy of ORE scores, and that is; Do the ORE tests predict eqiially vvell 
for all kinds of test-takers? I will commert brienyon five test-taker char- 
acteristics that usually are of most interest; 

, (•.,„•/("— Do the GRE tests predict equally well for men and tor 
" women'' The avilable evidence indicates that the answer to this 

question clearly is -yes." The dislribiition of verbal scores is jd^owu 

th^ ^-.m^- f.^r m'-" and women; thougti men averiige higiit-r stu.t^on 
"qumitilative test, they also are much more inclined tow^ard 

graduate sfdv in fields that require quantitative talents, It anything. 

there may he some slight tendency to underpredict the graduate 

school grades of women. 
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2. Internationul Students^M^m of the limited evidence for therela- 
tionship between ORE test scores and the iraduate school perfofm- 
of Snatior^al students for whom English is not the na,^ 
anguaae is from samples i™ science or engmeer.ng depar rnents^ 
U re the numbers are large enough to compute the s^tat.st.cs In 
such departments, data indicate that the quont.tat.ve scores of U.S. 
and international students are similar and they predict first^year 
grades about equally well; the verbal scores f . 
dents tend to be considerably losver than the verbal scores of U.b. 
Sents in these fields, but the verbal scores are not much related to 
performance for cither group, , ,f „fnRP 

3 ReuminK Student.^Wm about the predictive usefulness ot ORE 
scores for persons who have been away from academe or an ex- 
perkKl of time, or who are older than the usual gradua e 
student group? Students of this type me scattered among gradm e 
m^Wfl^^^^^ been particularly difficult to conduct validity 

Se^iih enough of the. to g^od evidence about d^ r^ation^ 
ship between test scores and uraduate school pefformante. Stiul.es 
Sed in this area. Cor^cerning the scores ^^^^^^^^^ 
evidence that among men «.d women ^.ho mc ^^^^^^^ 
field of araduate study, average scores on the ORE verbal test are 
abm .rKme for cilege seniors md for test^takers several ye^rs 
ourof college. Quantitative scores are somewhat lower for old.r 
, bothmenand wc«ien,p«bably renectingless hkel.hood 
^^.intaiMng familiarity with quantitative concepts and procedures 

4. S|:SS^&afro.theCoOperativeV^|^^^^ 
miDDOrt what most of you vvould expect- scores on the GRE verbal 
s^^ncUo best predict grades in the humanities and arts, scores on 
he quant^ative Lt best predict grades in the sciences, yerbd ^ 
SuSve scores carry about equal weifiht in the social sciencen 
a d s o^I on an advanced test in « specific field do a better job 
p^i ting graduate school grades in that field than do scores on 
Sro?y aptitude tests, Since this is only the second year for the 
anaH? eascJiuig section of the itptitudc test, and students w>th 
«rei^t beBi..inggraduate ^t^dy it|^ ^^.^Icnow 
how this score may relate to P"f^"^»"«* 

cial etTort will be made iti the spring of 1979 to enlist graduate 
iol^n a new round of validity studies in ordor to find an answer 

, Er^^^t'tc.^V^o GRE test scores predict graduate ^hool 
pSrmmce equally well for rtiinority and nonmmonty students? 
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This question has been particularly difficult for the ORE program to 
answer definitively, because the number of minority students who 
enroll in any given graduate program in any one year usually is 
small. However, the available evidence suggests that the predictive 
validity of ORE scores in relation to graduate school performance is 
very similar to the predictive validity of LSAT scores in relation to 
law school performance, or SAT scores in relation to undergraduate 
college performance. Therefore, it seens likely that the conclusions 
based on extensive studies of the comparative predictive validity of 
LSAT and SAT scores for minority and nonminority students would 
also tend to hold for GRE scores. In an overwhelming majority of 
studies carried out using LSAT or SAT scores, the test scores of 
minorities predicted first- year grades at least as well as did the test 
scores of whites. Iti fact, frequently the test scores estimated slightly 
higher first-year grades than were actually received by minority stu- 
dents The Dverprediction was reduced when both test scores and 
college grades were used to estimate performance, rather than using 
either test scores or grades alone. One implication of the overpredic- 
lion resuit Is that the use of a separate equation to predict first-year 
performance for minorities might reduce their chances for admis- 
sion. rather than improve them, because a separate equation could 
predict first'year grades that were lower than the grades predicted 
by an equation based on all students. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence in the research literature that the 
problem of typically lower test scores presented by minority applicants on 
the one hand and the goal of increasing the number of minority students 
on the other hand is amenable to a strictiy technical solution. We can and 
will continue to work toward eliminating any conditions in the testing 
situation that may contribute to lower scores by some test-takers, just as 
graduate schools and departments work toward eliminating handicapping 
f\»ctors in the educational process, but in the end the solution rests in 
acknowledging and desiling with competirig values and goals^ 

Having reviewed the evidence for the extent to which GRE test scores 
predict graduate school performance for various kinds of test-takers, let 
us look at some of the specific results from the recent Cooperative Valid- 
ity Studies. 

Table 1 summarizes median validities obtaincd in the_ Coopera- 
tive Valirlitv StHdics and in earlier studies for several specific fields Oi 
graduate study. In every case, each of the GRE scores is demonstrated to 
be a "useful" predictor of graduate school performance, as indicated by a 
positive correlation with the criterion. However, as expected, test scores 
of enrolled students are not highly related to grades or other measures of 
differential performanQe in the program: verbal and quantitative scores 
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TABLE 1 

Median ValidUles Obtamed in Cooperative Validity Swdies 
Samples in Seleaid Fields mth Median Validities Obtained in Earlier 

Validity Snidies* 



Niedian validity (numbar of sarnples) 

PeriDtl covered 



FielJs(s) 
Biosciences 

Chemistry 

Engineering 

Mathcrnalics 

Psychology 

Educaiion 

English 

'^Verbal" fields 
Social science 
'Quant." fields 



by 
studies 



GRE^ 
Verbal 



GRE^ 



ORE 



-1976 
^1972 



1974 
!952 
1974 
1952 
1974 
1952 

1974 
1952^ 
1974- 
1952- 
1974-^ 
1952 = 
1974-^ 
1952- 
1974- 



1976 
1972 
1976 
1972 

1976 
1972 

1976 
1972 
M976 
-1972 
-1976 
1972 
1976 
1972 
1976 



19 (22) 
18 ( 7) 

.19 (II) 

-22 (14) 

.26 ( 9) 
.29 (ID 
.30 ( 6) 
.3U ( 6) 
.18 (13) 
A9 (23) 

.16 ( 7) 
.36 (15) 
7) 
6) 

31 (70) 

32 (1 II 
.20 (63) 



JO 
.21 



Quantitativg 


Advanced 


LJOPA 


,24 (22) 


.37 (10) 


.31 (14) 


.27 ( 8) 


.26 ( 5) 


.13 ( 2) 


J7 (11) 


,41 ( 5) 


J3 ( 7) 


.28 (13) 


,39 ( 9) 


.27 ( 7) 


J8 ( 9) 




.14 ( 4) 


Jl (10) 


.44 ( 7) 


A% ( 4) 


,29 ( 6) 


.40 ( 2) 




.27 ( t) 


.44 ( 3) 


A9 { 4) 


A9 (13) 


.32 ( 8) 


.20 ( 8) 


.23 (22) 


.24 (17) 


.16 (15) 


.20 ( 7) 


.53 ( 2) 


.30 ( 4) 


.28 ( 14) 


.24 ( 6) 


.30 ( 5) 


,18 ( 7) 


.40 ( 6) 


.27 ( 4) 


.06 ( 6) 


.43 ( 3) 


.22 ( \) 


.25 (70) 


.35 (31) 


.30 t46) 


.32 (10) 


.46 ( 5) 


.37 ( 5) 


.31 (63) 


,3^ m 


.29 (38) 



— — — of studies 
sourcw or u-ua u _ _ vlcdiuim for 1974- 1976 are rrom the Cooperative 
tS^lS^S'^Gpi^M^. Eurlier v„Iiditins are prim«rily from 
SK'tSfi Gradkle CPA bui other sriterio were invoive.l in some cases. 
Nllmber oflmliles m which medians m based h shown m p^rsnthe^es, 

correlate ubout ,3 with flrst=year grades, while the correlation^ betNv^n 
grade, and scores on the ORE Advanced Tests are between .35 and ,40. 

Table 2 shows the di.stributlon of validity coefficients obtained in sepa- 
rJe^L for 70 department in "verbal" fields and ^3 departments in 
••quantitative- fields. These data show that in a given department the 
rltionship between a single test score and firsi=year grades mnge 
from higher than .6 to negative, but thut most of the correlation, fall 
between 1 and .5. It should be noted that these samples were usually 
small^for example, abouta third of them included fewer than 25 cases. 
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TABLE 2 



DisiribMion of Vnlidily Coefficwnts for Groups of •'Verbal" and 
"Quantitative" Fields 



Verhal .fklds^ QuttntiMtive fields* 



5Si-v cre:q^gre ugpa gre:v'ore:q ore ugpa 



.60 + 



2 2 4 



3 I 1 I 1 



.30 -.,59 8 4 -. _ 4 ti 4 1 

30^,39 10 11 4 10 ,^ '° 

17 18 4 II 16 17 J 



S 4 1 6 



7 



,20 -.29 

,10-. 19 8 15 5 

,00 -.09 4 4 



Negative 



5 8 



9 

8 10 H 5 4 

1 4 II 10 2 2 

I 1 IS 5 I 3 



Tot;,l 70 70 

Coefficient .31 .25 



,35 .30 .20 .31 .34 .29 



INote; Includes Uaia for siimples of ten or more cases. 

*Bioscierces. chemistry, engineering, muthemtttics, physics, geology, economics 
anti other rieWs (cf.. notes to Table 5). 

**Engrisli, history, sociology, government und political sciences, psycholagy, 
Educutiwn. liinguiiges. anthropology and other fields. 

Data in the first two tables present results when individual predictors 
are considered in relation to a performance criterion. One way to^imprflve 
prediction is to coinbine several predictors, usually through the use of 
nimtipie regression procedures. Unfortunately, althoufih these proce- 
dures are routinely applied in other educational seltings, usually they 
cannot be justified within a single graduate department because of the 
limited mimber of students. However, within the CDoperative Validity 
Studies project it ^vas possible to combine data from several departments 
in the same field at different universities, and then tcy estimate the Best 
weight for each predictor from the pooled data. TabN 3 presents the^se 
rgs.'its five fields. Clearly, combining verbal and quantitative uBb 
scores aiid undergraduate grades results in hiiher validity coefficients 
thun were reported for each predictor separately m Table 1. 

Figures 1 md 2 show scatterplots of ORE verbal test scores in relation 
to first- year graduate school grades for minority and notiminority students 
in two departments. These results are typical of the IS departments in the 
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TABLE 3 



Results ofPooled-DeparmeniaUData Regression Analyses, 

By Field 



Multiple 
correlation 



Field samples no oi ,.„p. coefficient 



No. of Total Standard regression wt 



P«ycho.ogy (12. 5,8 .184 ,117 ^ .|6 

Enalish ;6) 215 .3| -HO -394 

History (B) ^2 .197 .155 .294 



*Number of samples in analysis involving V and Q only as independent variabl^^ 
*!Number of .aLplcs in analysis involving V. Q, and UOPA as mdependent 



Cooperative Validities Studies project that i"=»"ded from 3to ^nunority 
students in their data When there is little range m course grades, as in 
iet^w exampS the examination of seatterplots like these may be_ 
tSo^eiation coefncients in a departn.ent's ^f^^ 
relationship betwen admissions vanables and a performance enter 

'°This concludes our brief examination of the 

validity of ORE scores. As mentioned earlier, the search continues^in 
p^Saf a^fof the data I have reported today are based on the longer 

Sa Sd q^tltative tests that were standard ORE ^^^^-^^^ 
fill 1977 Beginning in October 1977. the restructured aptitude test con 
SSs^rtened^ersions of the verbal and ^^-^^^-^^^^^ 
new te-t of analytical reasoning. All evidence pomts to a close corre 

^^de^ce between the old and new verbal and 'j-";'^'- '"-^J^^iS 
we do not expect any change in the predictive validity of these sections ot 
The restm^uS test However, we need to check on this assumption, and 
S^mtionaboutthe predictive validity^fth^nalyt^^^^ 
LM^.ire Therefore the GRE Board has authonzed a special effort to 
"JonJw^^e of institutions and departments in validity studies 
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based on students who took the ORE tests in 1977.78 and began ihei 
graduate study this past full, These studies will be carried out during thi 
next several months. Please let us know if your university would like t( 
participate. 



SCHOOL Z31 



900 



Validity coeffiqient 
for GRE-V 



MinQriiy r 
hicnminDrity f h- 

pQoled r ^ 



.30 



,21 



NONMiNORlTY 
Mean V - 58S\ 
GPA M#an ^ 3.S^ \ 



Niiti' - Each 4 repf esanis a 
minority studint with a given 
GRi-Verbil and Graduat© GPA, 
eich ■ repreisntsa ngnminority 
studtnt {sfnall random simple, 
only}. 

FiVi minority studenti with no 
ORE score had a mean Qraduatt 
GPA of 3.22 



2,0 
C 



2J 



o 



Mean V 
\ GPA Mean 
MINORITY 
I 



i 399, 
i 3.29 



"3.0 
B 

Gfaduate GPA 



'IB 



Figure 1. Plot of GRE^Verbal scores vs, Graduate GPA for minority and nonminority 
students in Journalism 
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Fgure 2. Joint distribution of GB^Verbal scorei and Graduate GPA for minority 
stu Jents and a sample of nonminority students in Psychology 
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THE ANALYTICAL SCORE OF THE GRE APTITUDE TEST: 
WHAT WE KNOW NOW 

Cheryl L. Wild 

As Dr Clark has explained, the restructured ORE Aptitude Te^st was 
first introduced in October. 1977. The restructuring consisted of shorten, 
ing the verbal and quantitative sections from 75 to 50 minutes and adding 
50 minutes of analytical questions. In the few minutes we have together, I 
will briefly describe the research that led to the introduction of the rt- 
structured test and then review results on evaluation of the test atter its 

first nine months, . . wi- v,,, m» 

First, however, I would like to review the information published by the 
GRE program that is available about the analytical measure. The GRE 
Information Bulktin contains a full length sample test including the three 
types of questions comprising the analytical score. The first step m dec.d^ 
ing whether the analytical score measures abilities appropnately included 
in admissions decisions would be to review these sample questions, ine 
im-79 Guide to the Use of the Graduate Record Emmmcmons 
scribes the restructuring of the test and presents descriptive data fre- 
quency distributioni, means, standard deviations) exa^mees t^m| 
L restructured test between October 1977 and June 30. ^S. The G«E 
Technical Manual Contains sample questions, a description of th. test 
content specifications, a technical summary of Uie ^^ahng procedures as 
well a. sample questions that were considered but not included in the 
SyticaV measure, 4 Summary of Data Collected from the Graduate 
^rd Examinations Test^Takers During 1977^78 will be Published m 
February 1979 and will contain average analytical scores by under- 
graduate and intended graduate discipline. A Sumnwry of^es^f^ f" 
Restructuring the Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude Test will be 
available in Februat^. 1979 and a technical raport, ^^^'''"^'^W 
Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude Test, will be available m ^ 
spring of 1979, New publications, as they become available, will be an- 
nounced in the GRE Board Newsletter. , ; ,074 
Consideration of a new GRE Aptitude test format began early in 1974, 
when the GRE Board and its Research Committee began a systematic 
Teview of the GRE Program offerings. In April 1975, a model for further 
research and development of the test format was proposed to these groups 
by stafT and approved in principle. The goal of this research was to 
broaden the Aptitude Test and thus enable students to ^^^^^ 
wider array of academic talents. The research can be divided in o hr^ 
areas: (I) research on the ORE verbal (GR&V) section of the test: 2 
research on the ORE quantitative (GRE-Q) section of the test: and (3) 
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research to develop a third module, ORE analytical (GRE-A). that would 
allow for broadening skill measurement. 

Research in all three areas focused on reliability, validity, difficulty, 
speededness. and comparability of the restructured to old format test 
sections. Technical definitions of each of these terms are PJ^sen^ m 
depth in the GRE Technical Manual (Conrad, Trismen, & Miller, 1977). 
Brieny reliability is the extent to which a test is consistent in measuring 
whatever it measures. Validity is the extent to which a test nieasures wMi 
it purports to measure. Several types of validity exist: -face validity, the 
extend to which the test questions appear to be related to the appropriate 
ability-criterion- validity , the extent to which the test score is related to 
other measures taken at the same time (e.g., the relationship of ORE 
scores with undergraduate grades) or at a future time (e.g. , the relation- 
ship of GRE test scores with first^year graduate grade^point averages), 
and -construct" validity, the extent to which test scores relate to o^er 
measures (e.g.. other ability measures) in a predictable nnanner. Va hdity 
a^ Veliabili^ arc interdependent^a test can be very f^^^^ 
tuA u.hii. i unreliable test cannot be valid. Difficulty of a test ,s meas- 
ured by the proportion of examinees who answer each question correct y 
^^^approprlatldimculty of a test depends on how tl^test ,s used and is 
related to reliability. Speededness is the extent to which test scores a e 
elated to the time limits of the test rather than the examine^ s ab.lity to 
answer the questions. Comparability of scores refers to whether scores on 
two forms of the same test have the same meaning. 

In the process of investigating restructuring, it was found that both 
verbal and quantitative sections could be revised while maintaining com^ 
parability of scores and appropriate reliability, difticulty and^ speeded- 
ness Correlations with undergraduate grades also suggested that the re- 
structuring would have no substantial effect on predictive validity of the 
verbal or quantitative scores. The possibility of reportiiig reading com- 
prehension and/or data interpretation subscores was investigated and re- 
jected based on psychometric considerations. 

While investigating whether shortening the verbal and quantitative 
measures was feasible, investigation of possibilities for a third new mod- 
ule began. Throughout the discussions on restructuring the Aptitude Test, 
one idea remained constant^the addition of a third module to broaden 
«uiii= r^r-a^nr^d hv thc Aptitudc Tcst. In early discussions of the third 
moduleV many options were considered. It was decided to focus on a 
module requiring minimal research for the present restructuring, while 
continuing to do research on theoretical measures such as scientific think- 
ing and documented accomplishments that might be mcluded at some 
later time. 
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Institutions and students were surveyed about the restructunng. Of the 
Doisible new measures listed (abstract reasoning, scientific thinking, and 
?5 dy styl^"). abitract reasoning was favored by both faculty and stu= 
den f BaLd on this interest, interest expressed by the Board, and the 
availability of item types, it was decided to try to develop a new reasoning 

""tven item types were identified as possible c°'"P°"«"!if f^,"^ 
module and were included as experimental sections of the ORE Ap mude 
Test during the 1975=76 academic year. Each item type was evaluated in 
terms of difficulty, efficiency, face validity, correlation with under- 
^a^ grade^poL average, and independence of verbal and quantUa^ 
ie scor^ . Ba^d on this evaluation, three item types were ^o en for 
use in the analytical rnodule--analytical reasoning, analysis of explana= 

tions, and logical diagrams. ,u „ thr^<. tvneq of 

The research suggested that a score based on these three types of 
questions would have appropriate reliability and difHculty^ measure an 
ability distinguishable from verbal ability and quantitative ability, and be 
^2d^ aldemic performance. However, this information was bas^ 
on research on components of the proposed analytical module, .a.her 
than the total test. In September 1976. the ORE Board revie^^^ed the 
S irucluring research and decided to introduce the ana^tical modjUe o^ 
provisional basis in October 1977. This decision was based on the judg- 
mm t t^t the experimental information was sufficiently positive to war- 
rant introduction, but that further information on the total section svas 
required before the section would become operatiorial. 

Having reviewed the research that led to the introduction of the analyt- 
ical abili^ measure, let us look at some of the recently obtamed .nfbrma- 
tion on the analytical measure after the first nine months of use 

Table 1 presents means, standard deviations and correlations of verbal, 
quantitative, and analytical scores of seniors plus nonenrolled college 
eraduates by undergraduate major field groupings. In general, the average 
SyuS Lre fa^s between the averages of verbal and quanutative 
scores Note however, that for the examinees in the social sciences, the 
mean analytical score is higher than the mean of either verbal or quantita- 
tive scores The correlations of verbal and quantitative scores ranie be- 
tween 1 l and .60. Verbal and analytical score correlations range between 
70 and^ 77 while the range of correlations of quantitative and analytical 
socresis 64 to 73 These correlations indicate some relationship among 
the scores, but are low enough to indicate that each score is proviaing 
some independent information on ability of examinees. 

mie 2 i' based on a subset of the test-takers in Table 1 . Correlations of 
te.t scores with self-reported undergraduate grades m the major field and 
inVhe last two years of college are given in Table 2. These simple correla- 
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TABLE 1 



Correlations Among Scores rn the ORE Restructured Aptitude Test for 
Seniors and None nroHed Graduates ClassUled by Undergraduate Mcijar 

Octoher 1977 rhrouglt June 1978 



Correlaiions 



O 



Mean 



HUMANITIES 

Verbal 

QuuntUatlve 

Analyticul 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Verbal 

Quantitutive 

Analytical 
BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

Verbal 

QuHntitalive 

Analyiit'al 

PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 

Verbal 

Quantitative 

Analytical 

TOTAL GROUP* 
Verbal 
Quunlitative 
Analytical 



.546 

,546 

,720 .696 



,597 
.735 



,508 
.723 



.597 
.728 



,720 
,696 



.735 
.728 



.544 
,701 .674 



.515 

.515 

.766 ,636 



144 .701 
.674 



J66 
,636 



.508 



.686 



.723 
.686 



23,519 



6L57I 



30J48 



2L727 



136.965 



536.97 
505, 17 
525,59 

489,51 
493.66 
503.00 



500 J9 
545.32 
528.58 



506.77 
657,43 
562.25 



502J5 
532.99 
52L9i 



123.85 
115,96 
118.06 

li745 
li8.33 
123.15 



106.97 
110.16 
113.39 



124.62 
106.32 
120,29 



118.75 
128.01 
121.52 



*Toial Group - HumanitieH + Social ScienceH ^ Biological Sciences + 
Physical Sciences. Total Group does not include candidates who did not co6^ 
undergraduate migor Held or who inaicated a field not included in the four 
caiegories of this table. 

lions indicate that of the three scores, the analytical tends to be the most 
related to undergraduate grades in social sciences and biological sciences. 
In humanities, verbal and analyticftl scores arc similarly relatcu to gmuc^. 
For the physical sciences, the correlation of grades with quantitative 
scores is higher than the correlation with verbal or analytical. 

In order to evaluate whether the analytical score is adding information 
to that already provided by verba! and quantitative scores, multiple corre- 
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TABLE 2 

Correlallans Among Scores and Undergmduate Grades in 
Undergraduate Major Field and in Las! Two College Years M Seniors 
Plus Nanenrolled College Graduates in Four Mmr Field Groups 



HUMANITIES 
Verbal 
Quantitative 
Analytical 
UGPA - Major 
UGPA - 2 Vrs. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Verbal 
Quantitative 
Analytical 
UGPA - MLijor 
UGPA - 2 Yn. 

BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 
Verbal 
Quantitative 
Analytical 
UGPA - Major 
UGPA - 2 Yrs. 

PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES 
Verbal 
Quantitative 
Analytical 
UGPA - Major 
UGPA - 2 Yrs. 



.579 
J12 
J05 
.282 



.566 
.756 
.290 
J06 



CORRELATIONS 



A UGPA^Major UGPA^ZYrs 





J80 


J34 


J15 


.580 




.711 


.212 


J34 


.711 




J05 


.315 


.232 


J05 




.318 


,275 


.326 


.699 




,626 


.744 


321 


.626 




.746 


.279 


J44 


.746 




.328 


.321 


.279 


.328 




J3H 


.304 


J56 


.737 




,579 


.712 


.305 



,690 
.259 
,260 



.690 

.31B 
.290 



.259 
.3iB 

.752 



.566 


.756 


.290 




.680 


.380 


.680 




,345 


,380 


.345 




,395 


.367 


.778 



,318 

.275 
.326 
.699 



.338 
.304 
.356 
.373 



.282 
.260 
,290 
.752 



.306 
.395 
.367 
,778 



1,507 



4.032 



1.879 



1.498 



iations predicting undergraduate grade^point averages were nin based on 
the samples in Tabia 2. We found that in a majority of cases, the analytical 
^rnri* 5-nincantly Improves the prediclion of undergraduate grades. Ver^ 
ba! and analytical scores appear to be most useful in predicting under^ 
graduate grades for undergraduate m^ors in humanities, social sciences 
and biological sciences. Analytical scores and quantitative scores are the 
most uBeftil pair for predicting undergraduate grades in the physical sci^ 



ences. 
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In u recently completed factor unaly sis of the restructured tc,i. Swinton 
-ind Powers (1979) have found that the analytical measure is somewhat 
unique from the verbal and quantitative measures. The study ^dso indi= 
cates that analytical ability distinguishes the more theoretical rvom the 
more applied mayors within general fields. The highest ranking groups on 
the analytical fiictor are basic social sciences, basic hiolnMical sciences, 
mathematics/physics, and non-languap hiimanities-=each group rcpre- 
senting the more theoretically oriented pole of their general ncld. 

In September, 1978 a detailed evaluation of the restructured ORE Ap- 
titude^ Test was presented to the ORE Board. Based on this mtormation 
the Board decided that the provisional status of the analytical score 
should be removed us of October, 1979. By that time interpretative infor^ 
mation based on almost two years of test administrations will be ..vailuble 
for inclusion in the ORE Guide for 1979-80. It would also be possible that 
bv October 1979 individual programs could have studied the relationships 
of graduate students' scores on the analytical measure to achievement in 
the first year of graduate school. To nicilitate such studies, the GRE 
Board is initiating a new Validity Study Service, to be ol^ered free o 
charge to particitjants. I would be pleased to send any of you further 
information on this service. 
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Third Plenary Session 

Thursday, November 30. 1978, 9:00 a.m.-ll;45 a.m. 



GRADLIATK EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS^ 
THE CHANGING PATTERN 

Chuinmm; Daniel J. Zaffaruno. lown SUiie University 
Cassandra Pylu, Insiiiiiie of Iniurnational Eduvdtitm 
J Alan Rix, Intvnmtiamd DuvvhpmuM Research Centre 
Sanford C. Jameson. ColleKe Etitrance Examimition Board 
Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Coimvil of CSrmliidie Schools 



Daniel J. ZafTaraiio 

This morning I am a hit overwhelmed by the magnitude of t^he task set 
before me, and fear that I may repeat the performance of the nervous 
American who was chairing his first international conference. He fancied 
himself for his knowledge of lansuages, but he had a rather poor memory 
for vocabulary. He began as follows: 

Signori e Signore 

Cabelleros y Dames 

Messieurs et Mosdames 

Herren Dclegaten und. . . . , i «,„ \ 

(After stumbling on unsuccessful attempts, he nnally blurted out ... ) 

Delegaten und Delicatessen! _ . 

I regret that I must tell you that Rose Hayden is not with us in San 
Diego today biit is in Mexi. Her replacement, Becky Owens, c^d^ed 
yesterday to say that she has the flu. The other members ot our '^tended 
p^nelar 'actuary here and are apparently in good health.^so believe that 
we still will have a good discussion on foreign studeiits m the USA 

The vitality of the USA and its influence on world affiurs is tertainb 
related to the How of energy and talent to our country because of th. 
immigration of people from all over the world. My parents, and I am sure 
™of your parems or grandparents, came to this land of opportuni y ^ 
children and tEey benefitted by the educational and voc.^njd opportun^ 
ties here. As worldwide communication improved after WoHd War I, the 
Sser developed countries became aware of the standard of ving in^e 
Western world, together with the material goods our people enjoy. With 
U^e^ecent advent of the currency of oil in our energy-short economy, the 
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former LDC countries have found it possible to send their children n 
greater numbers to the USA. and we now h«vc a lurge mflux of students 
from Iran, Nigeria, Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, as well as India, Japan and 

Argraduate deans, we have become uneasy about the uneven demo 
.raphic distribution of foreign students within the USA, and withm uisci= 
plines in our universities. Large numbers of these students are enrolling ,n 
engineering, business and the sciences. When 85% of the graduate stu- 
dents in a department of mechanical engineering are from other countries, 
we begin to have justifiable concerns. The GRADCOST study recently 
conducted by CGS showed that the cost of education for a gradua e 
student usually far exceeds the assessed tuition and fees. It may Mst up to 
S16 mo a year to educate a doctoral student in biochemistry. A typical 
iuition cost in a land grant university is $3,000 per year Every foreign 
graduate student, thcrcrore. receives some sort of subsidy from our in^ 
stitutions. Dr. McElroy told us yesterday that the hg^'^' P^'^^"^f«5^ 
foreign students in this country were in California ( 15%) New York (12%) 
and Texas (K%). I hope that the Proposition 13=conscmus lepslature ot 
California does not become concerned about the subsidy it offers to 

Students are now coming to us from cultures and countries to which 
American students in the past have not typically gone^ Are we giving 
these foreign students the experiences most useful for their futures Are 
we geared to understanding their needs'.' Arc we allowing therri to perform 
reseaich uii pioblenis reicvant to their intcrustsV 

Does our federal government recognize the magnitude of cost tha our 
universities assume to provide education for these students? Shouldn t 
our State Department subsidize these costs in a way that acknow^dges 
the importance and value of one of our most important exports-higher 

education? , „ -i i 

I am pleased to present lu you now Ms. Cassandra Pyle Vice President 
for Fellowship Services of the Institute of International Educatic^. This 
year she also serves as President of the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs. Prior to coming to the IIE she spent 13 years at the 
University of Chicago, where she worked with internationa student.s and 
faculty She was responsible for foreign admissions and foreign stiidy. 
She is a graduate of the University of Colorado, Her subject is The 
Changing Dimensions of the International Student Population. 

Cassaiidrn A. Pyle 

In presenting my thoughts to you today 1 want to preface them by 
saying that I have recently attended a meeting of the Associauon of 
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Graduate Schools in Texas, and was taken aback by o^ZT^^^ 

roJusing m exclusively upon the concerns of '"f 

which Scourse are a primary interest to me. > -ahz« n^m 

that there were many other '-f t e ^Hg t ^the 

a^d to talk ^bout internati.^^uc..un; U^^ 
Indicates an interest on your part and I would hope ^^"^^"^^ 
Scully at the issues .urrounding ^^^"^^'^^^^^^^^ ^ 
appropriate action on those issues which you thmk are particularly 

^Tregret Siat ^"dlSsue Rose Hayden is not here today for she. tar 
be t^ I^^L I v^uld Biv^ you a colorful and vivid picture o the d.men- 
n nf m.r so^kty-s international activity. It has permeated our educa^ 
u: :,l^t^ wNJh we well know; it is of course - integra, 

ur economic life, but it has touched us .n small ^^y^^^ 
evidenced by the following statement wh.ch was of ^ 
before the House International Operations Sub^CommUtee in August 

1978. . 
"The United States is the fourth largest Spanish^speaking nation in the 
wo^^ uldS^ One^third of ns population growth today depends on 
migration. . . . One of every fifty Americans is foreign born, 
U S agricultural exports totaled over twenty billion dollars for the fifth 
^n^JouWe year. C^e in six Americans owes his or her employmerU u, 
S^S^ trade SO important is international trade to our people, 
^S^t^'t Jes of our fifty have opened office, in Europe t^e m 
jlpan The total value of U.S. imports and exports has topped the one 
hundred billion dollar mark. 

Direct foreign investment increased nfty percent in the penod 1973= 
^976 0 a new total of over thirty billion dollars. Volkswagen s three 
u^r^ ^Hion dollar plant in New Stanton, ^^--f^^^^l 
nlnvs over 4 m people. Honda Motor Company has a twenty-five 
mnUor^doUa^'o^rS near Columbus. Ohio. Strange as it may seem, 
n^e B^mamS^l^i read, the Keebler chocolate chip cookie you 
nibbk e Tn the "plop, plop, fizz, fizz " Alka^Seltzer tablet you con. 
"I^e an have one 4ic thing in common=they are products of 
foreign-owned companies/ 
, .hare that statement with yo. 

a recent editorial in Cltan.c niaBazme October 1978^ In th^>^^« . 
plight of the United States and its rehU.onship ^" 

discussed. "American education and ^mer =ans ^erally . n. ^ 
turned increasingly inward, understanding less and less the new crcum 




stances of their world. . . , How to reverse this awesome incongruence 
between educational shortsightedness and accelerating world change^ 
should receive the study and action of the very best people— in and out of 
the academy." It is my perception that many of you here represent those 
members of the academy to which this challenge is addressed. The edito- 
rial goes on to suggest •■The need for such collective and imagmative 
leadership stems not out of some one world idealism, hut out of the clear 
necessity of surviving in a risk-ridden world." 

Saying this, I would like to discuss those areas of international student 
concerns which are relevant to your own work. I should caution you 
again quoting from the above editorial, that . . . "In this and other of 
mankind's great struggles, talk is too often substituted for action. Thus. 
I begin my speech to ynu, but I hope it may triggrr some thought for 
substantive action, 

Let me first turn to a general overview, the context in which we find 
international education today. The Federal government funding, much 
reduced from the late si.xties, is now fairiy stable in dollars, but the stable 
dollars do not mean increases annually which will compensate for mfla- 
tion. In other words, we have less and less money annually for expendi- 
tures The U S. government support in the form of scholarships to stu- 
dents has been drastically reduced. AID. as well as the international 
lending banks, have turned their attention to the poorest of the poorest ot 
'he pour and are supporting primarily education at the elementary and 
secondary levels. For example, the Office of International Training Aid 
which in earlier years programmed as many as 4,000 students aniiuaiiy, is 
now"down to some 600 who are here for academic degree programs. There 
are, of course, other grantees who are here for shorter term specialized 
training. 

The watershed year for the Fulbright Program was 1968. The cuts at 
that time were as high as 60 percent. The program again is now stable, but 
an earlier high point of 5,000 student grantees at any one time' in this 
country in the sixties has now been reduced to approximately 1,800. 
Foundation support is drastically reduced. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
long known for its institution building in certain countries in specific 
disciplines is now reducing, and quite drastically cutting their Develop- 
ment Fellowship program. The Ford Foundation which invested two 
hundred and forty-two million dollars in the sixties, invested this year less 
than four million dollars in international education. We are seeing that 
international education is not much of a priority within the Foundiition. 
This is coupled with the decreasing dollar support available for any foun- 
dution efforts. 

The corporate community has yet to make a substantial impact in sup- 
port for international education. It simply has not figured high on their 
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StatCH Intbrmation Agency, The .mpaU of the ncvv,^^^^^^ 

ity which will he assigned to education und cultural atta.rs y 

'las, ve.r ihe U S Office of Education announced a Tusk Force on 

»d„.alion. This i, unfortunate becuise serious 
indicate ,ha. i« high ,i™ (an ™. » ""^ ^ rli'.h'we li.a 

attention to internationLil eduLation. i nt woiil 

clearly demands it. attention to 

And yet I understand lull well that 'f';'"^ \ ^ of many other 

be paid to international «ducutiun within ihL conttxt y 

pressures: 

. Institutions are experiencing no growth or retrenchment. 

• It is a time of stabilized or dsclining enrollments. 

. There is an over supply of fticulty and under-utiliwd t^iclmes. 

• There have been miuor cutbacks in research. 

. Proposition 1 3 has been passed in California and its impact w.U be tel. 
across the nation. 

• Costs of education are ftir outstripping income. 

. There is general doubt in some circles about the eft^ctivcness ot 
higher education. 

• There is greater demand for accountability. 

. A new and older age group are entering higher edijcution. creatmg 
^ddulonal and new demands on those who are teachmg. 
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The global perspective for which we are seeking attention is 
competing with the Bakke decision not to mention concern over the de- 
cline of the humanities. You have heard from earlier comments this morn- 
ing that foreign students at the postsecondary level represent less than 
two percent of our total population in higher education. Why then is this 
group so important? I would argue that it is important because the 
distribution of those students is such that at many of your institutions they 
represent a significant part of your graduate enrollment; in some depart- 
ments they represent an outreach which has enriched your institutions; 
they represent an important link to the international community for which 
we are training students to live and to work. 

Let me turn now to a prorUe of the foreign student in the United States 
today. 

L The foreign student population is more widely dispersed over the 
United States educational institutions than ever before. The newest 
group of institutions are the two-year colleges where there are now 
more than 37,000 foreign students. 

2. The countries represented in our foreign student population are 
heavily skewed by the OPEC countries representation, many of 
whom are buying or consuming education and training. 

3. The technical and scientific fields dominate the distribution of stu- 
dents. 

4. Growing numbers of students are coming to this country under the 
support of some agency of a foreign government. They are sent for 
training directed towards national development needs. One factor 
which fbllows from this type of support is that there are frequently 
many pressures t>om the sponsor to provide certain types of specific 
training, in pan because they, the sponsor, perceive of themselves 
as buying a specific type of education from U.S. institutions. 

5. Thousands of students are entering first through English language 
programs, all too frequently without full or careful academic admis- 
sion, Many others are entering through open-door two-year colleges. 
What happens then is that many students are coming in a fashion 
which is unplanned, unfocused, uncontrolled and frequently irres- 
ponsible. 

6. However, there is an exciting new phenomena upon us: it is that of 
the second generation. What I mean by this is those students who 
came to the United States in the fifties and sixties have now returned 
to their home countries and are teaching and training many of those 
who are coming to the United States. The students coming now will 
again be teachers and trainers of yet another generation and that 
training is being obtained with the hope that soon they will be free of 
the intellectual dependence upon the United States, or as has been 
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said they will be intellactuully autonornouH, and can relate to m as 
peer groups rather than dependent groups. there is 

7. ^thc^gh there is a rise in : ^^ry 

clearly a diminution of ^^PPf^^^^^ in included and 

education, in some ^"se.s secondary I. vU as wcM^ _ ^ ^_ 
help for the pooreM of the poor is the primary touis to 
internutional lending agency support ^^^.^^tage nationally. 

as high as 45 Percent. Eleven per«n °f » particular 

"".^7.*. .dl yo„ a bi. abou, .he dis.rihu.o„ --=«,'>J j» 

engineering, 17 perctnt-DUhinehh ^ . J' , j natural sciences, 
approximately five Percent in e.chj^ U« foHow^r.^ Humanities, 

health, n^^''^/=7P"^^;^=n;SSibukinthe fifties, It clearly 
by the way. is down from an ^^^^^ population. In many 

is no longer a signiticant field tor the to 50 percent 

institutions you will find there are ^f^^^^J^^ i^n Zaf^ 
foreign students in a given '^'^^^l^^'^i^ jl^' exclusively 
,,a„o that there are ^^^^^J ^ ^^J^^^ ,he presence of that 

"^Je^'^ographic proHle of students .^J^ J;^- 

S-tS^^^^^ 

S Ier^;n^:nf ^^^Sus;;^^lH^i. Florida. 

Washington. D.C.. P-^y'-"'^/" °^^°'^tHeyear 1977-78 will be 
The total number of foreign students ^^cm" for he^y ar 19 

235.000. This number is low, however ^. 

English language training ""^^J^^^j^'S^^rcent are from 

technical vocational schools. Of this '° f'/^J^^^'^ ^^^^ within 
Asia, one^third of all students ^e lo^al foreign 

^^^-^^^^^^^^ 
:;^St a largf percentage of students are the followmg. 
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'I'liiwan 


5.H 


Nigcrin 


5.7 


Canada 


5.4 


Hong Kong 


5,1 


India 


3,9 


Japan 


3,8 


Vunu/uula 


3.2 


Vietnam 


2,8 


Saudi Arabia 


2.8 



As tor the (iiturg it can cuitalnly he prudiutud with some assumnca that 
large numhcrH ot students wiW continue to eomc from han. Within the 
iiuxt five yuarH that nuniber may ingrease as nuiuh as lOO percent, 
Another coimtry to show great increase is Saudi Arabia. Although lhat 
eountry is continuing to devcjiop lis resoiirees tor ijndergraduate training 
the United States will, I am sure, continue to reeeive large numbers, and a 
new level of training will be the graduate level tor it is predicted that many 
Saudi Arabian undergraduates may remain on tbr graduate programs in 
the United States. 

Other countries eontinuing to nend large numbers are Nigeria, with 
continuing and critical needs tbr trained human resources; Japan, with a 
new emphasis on undergraduate training in the United States, in part 
because of the value ot thcdonar to the yen producing such a ftivorable 
cost ratio. A number ot' commercial placement organi^ationH have devel- 
oped in Japan in the past two or three years, and they arc making many of 
the arrangements tbr the movement otUmdergraduate students. Bra/il has 
had an increase of 35 percent in the past three years. Urge trainirig 
programs tbr that country show that certainly these trends svill continue. 
Indonesia, a country which has not sent large numbers to the United 
States, has shown a 53 percent increase in the past three year period, That 
country is showing increasing revenue and the potential tor supporting 
higher education abroad. China, I hardly need mention for many of you 
know a great deal about it. The number of students will grow, perhaps 
gradually. The tlrst group, some 50 students are scheduled to arrive 
shortly, and it is expected that approximately 100 a month will arrive 
beginning in January, with a total of 700 expected to be here by September 
or 1979, It is nut outside the realm or possibility that there will be hair a 
million or more roreign students reported by 1982-83. 

Let me turn now to a new phenomena (or the tbreign student popula- 
tion. Although I have very little hard data about the growth of large 
numbers of married tbreign students, 1 know (rom direct obHcrvation and 
comments trom many of my colleagues, that this phenomena is occurring 
with great rapidity, More rrequently than in the early 1970's and certainly 
the I960^s, the foreign student is married and the spouse accompanies the 




Univc.s. y 'V .7Vwcru manluil 1^5 ol llie mnriicd HUiiluntH weru imm 

wu all know, are coHtly, rhuiu ar« " ^,'%choolinB 

with cross-cultural ''"l" ^'^''"'- ,,,,^0 tended to think eiilcBori- 

IN impaut be, uh;« th*^ In^t vear a very difficult 

tive, I cii. this as on y ^J^^^^ Jh^^ with' hem or have 

am .ure a number of you h»vc had d^ea exr^^ 
hcurU about them from your col^.p^e^^n he p^^^ 

of foreisn student enrollment r . o tvcn m.n.m^ 
tions need to think very seriously about how tncy w v 

" nn.ik the e-,rly l970-s institutions ure no longer hurting for space^ 
T^jte euBcr lo nil en,pty classroom spaces and empty dor.uory 
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ruoms. Kugniiiing urtbruign NtudcnlH has bucume ftiir game. This activity 
is most ac^tivuly played in the Middle East, but eertahily in Latin Ameri' 
can cuuntrii^s, in Jupari, and other parts of AHia» there is a good deal of 
ugtivity. It inay be that many of you here are not directly involved and 
niuybu your institutioiiH are not* but I do want to bring to your attention 
the serious prohlcm of rucriiiling and heud-hunting. 

Let me point out that reeruiting is not solely the work of the admissions 
nmee; individual departments arc often involved, and all too frequently it 
is a high level aUminislrative decision to recruit direutly. The challenge to 
you and your institutions is to be responsive to the educational needs of 
countries, but to be ruHpunsive in a way that your action is responsible for 
the long-term needs of the students and the countries, und that the stand- 
ards by which you are responsive are of the highest order. I am not sure 
that institutions are willing to forego the admission of foreign students for 
the sake of high slandards, or perhaps I should say that not enonuh 
institutlonH are willing. 

Let me just focus a moment on Iran. I know this is a country of much 
concern to many of you. There are presently vvell over 35,000 foreign 
students, more are undergraduate than gniduate, but the graduate num- 
burs will cuntinue to grow. Considering the recent developments in Iran, 
we have every reason to believe that students from that country will be 
clamoring to exit from the country, and the United States is clearly an 
easy t^ntrance point. The universities are presently closed in Iran; an 
e.xum which screened out a number of students, the EZZAM, has been 
lifted and is no longer required for exit. Open transfers from Iranian 
institutions and those outside the country have been approved; we are 
told that visas arc issugd by our U.S. government otTicers with great ease, 
Initially, at least at the current time, monies seem to be there to cover the 
students and they can show they have sufficient funds to study abroad. 
(All too often that situation changes once the students are here-) 

Many students seem to be tlnding entrance with ease; many initially are 
going to English language centers and junior colleges, but as you know 
they will sooner or later be winding up at graduate institutions. Let me say 
to you, it is not the government of Iran which is admitting these students 
to your institutions, Those decisions are being made within, in your own 
institutions by your admissions officers, your departments, your graduate 
deans, and perhaps being aided and abetted by senior level administra- 
tion, 

I mentioned earlier that many of the countries were ^'buying educa- 
tion", It is now, I am sure, perceived by many as an important consumer 
product in the United States, perhaps our most desirable export. It is a 
hard balange to achieve between providing a consumer product which can 
he purchased and offering a sound educational experience. Some inslitu- 



tions new to the inicrnational field find themselves with one or two 
hundred Ibrcign students all from the same country or at best only a ftw 
students from other geofiruphic areas. The geo8raph>c '"ibaiam^e at sc^ 
of our campuses often turns to haunt those mstitutions. Someth ng has 
cLarly gone wrong and only by broad and balanced '-^^^tu^^ P° 
can we correct such problenis. A continuation ot a short-term reactive 
response as opposed to long range planning will compound the implex, y 
oTp^lems which must be resolved. It is at your level -th the HicuUy 
and at senior levels of administration that the prime responsibility rests 

• -Most u;:^Sties have admitted foreign students with the assumption 
that they would take the same curriculum and courses provided for the 
U S students " This is not my statement, but it is a quotation from a 197 
rcDon prepared by Michigan State University on behalf of the^Nationa 
As^iS of StL Uni^rsities and Land Grant Colleges, Tl^it «pon 
was referrinB specir.cally to the field of agriculture, a very .mportant field 
for international education. The report said that ^^^^f PP^^^1'°^^ 
present lime -little nexibility provided in the curriculum to date. Let me 
cl^an interesting letter I received recently from Brazil about this matter, 
-if there is any criticism of the general nature about the U.S. training, 
it is that some of the specialized post-graduate programs in American 
univ^sities do not meet Brazil's current needs for development. A 
Seated comment by Brazilian officials workins with education and 
nia pUer training about universities in the United States is hat ou 
instiuitions are inward looking and not willmg or able to "jold prognim 
,^,r the needs of Brazil, thus a Brazilian student ^ol^'ng 
United States may have difficulty fitting his education into the Brazr 
mm attem. A broad recommendation that could be m.^ for n^m^ 
U S institutions of higher learning more responsive to Brazil s current 
m-^po^er needs is io attempt that it be more nex We designing 
^u^es of study for the Brazilian graduate student. Although Brazilmn 
students should certainly be held to the same rigorous 'Academic s^n^ 
ards as their American counterparts, the hosts f ""^^'^^ 

themselves more open to Brazilian development needs and attempt to 
create programs for individuals." 

That quotation, however, could come from any number of countries^ 
Th oiKern is world wide. I am very pleased that COS has cur^n^ 
Sed with NAFSA in a project which is «"-«f ^ 
development of responsive and flexible programs for foreign . s_ 
hope Thrrindings will provide guidance for changes and new inUia ives for 
fXluTargue Lt by'ind.arge our colleges and -'-^f - -^^^ 
national in character and the more national they remain the less useful 
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they will be to a nation which is aaiiy maKing us wuy m un .ms;.u>.-Fv.."^'" 

world. It is the future piunning that is important for us. An analysis of our 
present shortcomings is an important step in that planning, 

As we talk about relevant curriculum it is imperative that we talk also 
about the need for the U.S, student to be taught in an environment where 
their own experience will also be relevant to an experience which goen 
well beyond the geographic boundaries of the United States. 

The faculty, in my opinion, hold the greatest responsibility for rele- 
vance but not all taculty care as much about that issue as others. As I 
heard 'recently in a symposium, there is no strong reward system for the 
teaching of foreign students. The foreign student frequently does not bring 
in research dollars, and sometimes a student is not in a field of particular 
interest of the faculty. There are also language barriers and yet, faculty 
are at the front line of the delivery system of education. It is here I ask 
your support to move the entire academic community to address these 
issues. At many institutions where there is this resistance there are faculty 
members in the same department or graduate division seeking foreign 
government contracts or expressing great interest in having large numbers 
of foreign students. Who is communicating with whom within your in- 
.stitution',' 

Our system of higher education is viewed by many governments as a 
product to be purchased. Indeed higher education may well be our most 
exportable commodity; more marketable abroad than our economic or- 
der political structure or cultural environment. I would challenge you 
with a thought that the price at which we offer this education abroad must 
be determined by some rational process and not the rich should pay, or 
whatever the market will bear philosophy. I say this because there is a 
growing discussion of tuition differentials for foreign students. I would 
argue that this may not be an appropriate way to approach this issue. 1 
would urge you. as an association, to look carefully at the issue ot tuition 
differentials and to develop sound policy guidelines as to what is a respon- 
sible response to foreign governments as they press us to admit their stu- 
dents. 

As many of vou know. Canada and some European countries are mov- 
ing in this direction. There is an important difference, however. In other 
countries the increase in tuition, although representing a major departure 
from past practice, does not represent a significant increase in dollars. In 
the United States many institutions considering, or already e,xercisins a 
differential tuition fee. are imposing an increase, sometimes sizeable, 
upon an already sizeable tuition charge. The balance between covering a 
larger percentage of educational costs and the inclusion of an internaUonal 
Htudent/schohiP population and the many bcnents which result from that 
population is delicate, perhaps even precarious. 
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u course and eHtablishing policy for intermtional students. As many ox 
vou may know there hnvc been earlier meetings and symposiums and well 
written reports on the role of the university v/.v a v;ls the foreign studen . A 
number of the recDmmendations from those earlier reports might well be 
cited here today, for they are still timely. As 1 read back over many of 
these reports within these last few months, I felt some disappointment and 
indeed some frustration that our subsequent actions to the articulation of 
recommendations had produced far less than might have been expected 
niven the importance of the issue. e . i. 

It is my opinion that time is running out and the luxury of simply 
discussing and writing about these issues only to be bogged down by other 
institutional pressures which inhibit change is u pattern which cannot long 
continue if we are to respond ertectively to the "need for collective and 
imaginative leadership" which, as the duinfie magazine editorial 
mressl was needed for survival in a ■•risk-ridden world". Your associa- 
tion is one such group which can begin to address these issues and which 
cm make some of the changes so clearly needed for the future. 

I should like to return to thi.s group in five years, not to talk again 
about the needs I have listed today, but to talk about the progress we have 
made in addressing them. 

Daniel J, ZafTarano 

Our next speaker is Allen m%. He studied history and theology at the 
University of Toronto and did graduate work at the University of London. 
He was Executive Director of the Canadian Bureau tor mterruUujnal 
Education from 1968 to 1977, He then went to the International Develop- 
ment Research Center as Director of Pearson Pellowships and later be- 
aune the Senior Program Officer, The IDRC is a Canadian Government 
Ojnded organization, supporting research prqjecis and exchange pro^ 

with developing countries. He will tell us about the situation in Canada, 



THE IMPACT OF FOREIGN STUDENTS ON GRADUATE 
EDUCATION: A CANADIAN PERSPECTIVE 
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out statistics. You can be almost superficial. How do you begin to de- 
scribe the "Innuence of Foreign Students on Graduate Education?" To 
describe the Canadian scene is in itself a formidable task. So, instead of 
wasting time trying to think of a clever beiinning, I'll launch out into the 
deep by indicating clearly that the story may be framed as one of those 
dreadful jokes— "I bring you good news and bad news". 

1 think your experience in America with foreign students has been of 
longer duration than ours in Canada. We have, however, one advantage 
(or disadvantage) that you have not had. One of our greatest blocks of 
students and one of the greatest influences on our scene (for better and for 
worse) has been American students. Together with the students from 
Hong Kong, American students accounted for over 50% of the total 
foreign student population. , ^ ■ u 

The period of the late 50's and early 60's in Canada, as elsewhere in the 
Western world, was one of tremendous growth— we built schools, col- 
leges, universities, hospitals, factories, subways, parking lots. Whatever 
it was we needed— we built it. . 

Our population in Canada was not large enough to support the massive 
development program that was then in operation. It was an era of 
considerable immigration into Canada and our doors were open to 
thousands of people. Foreign students were part of this movement, and 
the early statistics we have on foreign students place all non-citizenship 
people in this category. We included both visa holders (classified as 
tourists) and landed immigrants as students provided they were enrolled 
in a university or college. We encouraged them to stay in Canada as 
citizens after they had completed their academic study or training. They 
were given preferential treatment in immigration matters because they 
were graduates of a Canadian educational institution. 

New universities were established; new departments were founded; 
and graduate studies appeared everywhere across Canada. What was not 
seen was that in many instances certain programs became almost totally 

non-Canadian. ■ ■ tu- 

This was tnie especially in arts and sciences, and in engineenng. l nis 
fact became by the early 1970' s a problem of political importance for the 

following reasons: 

I. The costs of education became staggering, and it was being met 
almost totally from taxation revenue; 

2 We no longer needed the science, commerce, business and engineer- 
ing graduates in the 1970's that we had needed in the 50's and bO's. 
The cry came to "rationalize" graduate studies; and to curtail those 
areas in which Canadian students showed little or no interest. 

However, the first steps have been more selective and that brings me to 
what I consider to be the five chief results of foreign students on graduate 
education in Canada. 
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The cost of supporting the postsecondary system in Canada is very 
high and because many of the students were "foreign", the governments 
decided that "out of the country ?ees" were the answer. You have these 
fees and a large section of the student population was Amencan so you 
could not object. The fees arrived but to be fair, we must say that they 
have not increased greatly the cost of education for the mdiv.dual I 
believe graduate education in Canada is still a bargain when compared to 
similar programs in your country. j « mc 

The second is basically good news-=the range of courses and fields ot 
study available was greatly increased and this enabled thousands of 
Canadians to pursue graduate work without leaving Canada or without 
travelling far from home at great cost. ... . 

With this advantage came an unwanted side effect mainly in the sensi- 
tive areas of academic life^the humanities and social sciences. The 
people needed to staff these new centres were too often, of necessity, 
either American trained, or American and they gave little or no attention 
to Canadian history and experience. This led to the inevitable anti- 
American reactions of the 1970's that some of you may have experienced 

and not lilted. . , , 

The quality of teaching is a third factor I wish to mention, and here 1 
rush in without the angels. I firmly believe "that what a hundred can 
enjoy, a thousand will destroy". When I listen to our award holders talk 
about their experiences in graduate schools, around the world. 1 cringe. 

• lectures of 300 people 

• seminars of 25 people 

• markers hired to evaluate graduate students papers being paid to 
mark one every 20 minutes 

• clear indication that if somebody will pay the bill, some graduate 
school will take the body 

What has improved is the wealth of experience that is now available to 
students and faculty, if they wish to make use of it, to study and compare 
different systems of thought and experience on a world scale. 

The fourth result is increased government intervention in university 
matters. Our Federal department which controls visas and work permits 
tried recently to force universities to have only Canadians hired as teach^ 
aSstants rather than allowing the universities to decide who were the 
best qualified for these positions. „„ „, 

Because of the furor caused by this proposed action, the government 
withdrew for a while, but I'm certain they will be back with a more subtle 

nmno^^al in the near future. . , ^ 

' Wetave a new immigration act that is severe in its implications for 
foreign students: visas are required for all, total fundingis the order of t^ 
day and no transfer between academic institutions without prior permis- 
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sion from them is allowed. These are some of the new requirements of the 



act. 



The fifth result has been a tying of Canadian universities to institutions 
around the world, and this is good news. The universities in Canada may 
laek the national structures and expertise to build on these ties, but I hope 
that can be solved. There are clear indications that universities in develop- 
ing countries require assistance at the graduate rather than the under= 
graduate level. The International Development Office, recently estab= 
lished should assist the universities in their contacts with appropriate 
institutions in developing countries. I. D.R.C, itself, is viewed by many as 
a useful link between Canada and the researchers of developing countries. 

Finally, let me indicate that on our horizon hangs a neat little cloud, that 
in your country. 1 gather, has produced a cloudburst-contract educa- 
tion for oil rich nations. , . u u 
Some organizations in Canada arc now involved in supplying, through 
the universities, educational training at the undergraduate level for stu- 
dents selected by their own governments. After this, will come requests 
for special training at advanced levels~all of which will be tailored to fit 
the users needs and purse. 

I fear that the picture I have painted may look a bit gloomy to you and 
in closing 1 want to turn the light on over the canvas, stand back, and say 
that on balance it has been a good experience. We have lived through it. 



Daniel J. Zaffarano 



S'lnford C Jameson went to Miami University in Oxford, Ohio as an 
ur^ergraduate and then to Case^Western Reserve for gniduate work in 
educational psychology. Later he was Director ^df 
foreign student advisor at Carleton College in Northtield, Minnesota. 
He has been on the staf!^ of the College Board for 15 years, where he is 
now Director of International Education. He is the past president of 
NAFSA and is on the program statT of TOEFL (Test of English as a 
Foreign Language), Sandy's topic is 'Mntei-Association Activities. 

INTFRASSOCIATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL OF 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS WITHIN THE FIELD OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Sanford C. Jaineson 

I have been asked to review some of the international activities of the 
Council of Graduate Schools which relate to other educational organiza- 
tions. 
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One of the prime, long-standing interassociational activities of the 
Council of Graduate Schools (COS) is its Participation m the Nauona^ 
Liaison Committee on Foreign Student Admissions (NLC). The NLC s a 
group of five organizations interested in international educational inter- 
change especially at the postsecondary level. Member organizations ^e 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and^ Admissions O - 
fleers (AACRAO). the College Board, the Council of Graduate Schools 
(COS) the Institute of International Education (HE), and the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA). Their stated purpose is 
to provide -'at the national level a means for exchanging information, 
coordinating plans, and acting jointly or in concert on matters affecting 
foreign student admissions and related issues, to the extent that this is in 
the common interest of the constituent organizations." The NLC is over 

twelve years old. . . . 

Several major projects that are conducted under the auspices of ^e 
NLC are funded by the International Communication Agency s Di- 
rectorate for Educational and Cultural Affairs (formerly the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State, CU). Con- 
tractual arrangements are made between this agency and one of he 
member organizations to conduct the specinc activities proposed for the 
NLC project under consideration. Project activities are carried out usu- 
ally on a volunteer basis by members of the five organizations, and statt- 
;„„ «f pr<yccts is accomplisheu ihrough the contractual arrangements^ 
The ten-member -NLC" is the parent group which determines which 
proposed projects are to be sponsored by the NLC. Two representatives 
from each of the five member organizations serve on the parent commit- 
tee COS representatives for 1977-1978 have been J. Boyd Page and 
S. D. S. Spragg. At least one committee member from each organization 
is a staff person, thus providing continuity. 

Individual terms of service on the NLC are determined by the _ con- 
stituent organization which the person represents', e.g., AACRAO deter- 
mines who will represent AACRAO on the NLC and for how long. The 
statement of organization states that terms are for one year, but there is 
no limit on the number of one-year appointments, so m practice, the con- 
stituent organizations determine the length of service for individuals on 
the NLC 

Activities of funded NLC projects are supervised by advisory commit- 
tees appointed by the NLC, usually with one representative from each 
constituent organization. Minutes of advisory committee meetings as well 
as reports on the various projects are distributed to the NLC Dissemina- 
tion of this information to the memberships of the constituent organiza- 
tions is the responsibility of the ten members of the parent committee_ 

Chairmanship of the NLC rotates among the various organizations, l he 
current chairperson is Mary C. Martin (Director of the Office of Interna- 
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tional Student Services of the University of Chicago), representing 
NAFSA. The OfTice of International Education of the College Board 
serves as the permanent secretariat for the NLC. 
' The National Liaison Committee on Foreign Student admissions got its 
start in the Midwest in the early 1%0's when a group of people from 
AACRAO, the College Board, HE, and NAFSA began meeting informally 
to exchange information about their activities in the field of foreign stu- 
dent admissions. Several foreign student admissions workshops were 
conducted jointly by this group, and in 1968 the Council of Graduate 
Schools joined them to conduct a colloquium at Wingspread Conference 
Center in Racine. Wisconsin. 

COLLOQUIA ON FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
The NLC has sponsored u series of colloquia on the ftireign student in 
the United States, and reports of these colloquia have been widely dis= 
tributed Funding for the reports came from ICA, and the Johnson Foun- 
dation provided space and meals for the participants at Wingspread. Plan- 
ning committees for each colloquium were appointed by the NLC as the 
need arose. The colloquia are listed below with the publication dates of 
the reports; 

University, GovvmiiwHt. and the Fomgn Graduate Student, 1969; 
The Fnrem Graduate Student: Priorities for Research and Action , 197 1 ; 
The l-oreiMn Undermiduate Student: Institutional Priorities Jhr Action, 
1 975 • and 

The I'oreitin Student in the U.S. Community/Junior College 1978. 
OVERSEAS WORKSHOPS AND CONSULTATIONS PROJECT 

Another major project of the NLC is the Overseas Workshops and 
Consultations Project whose purpose is to provide accurate, current in- 
formation about higher education in the United States to those persons 
advising prospective students overseas. Topics discussed at the work- 
shops include admissions, financial aid. and student advising for foreign 
students' and participants include personnel from binational centers, Ful- 
bright Commissions. USICA posts, US Embassies, and private agencies 
concerned with prospective foreign students, as well as representatives 
from ministries of education and tbreign universities. This project is 
funded under a grant from the Directorate tor Educational and Cultural 
AITairs of the International Communication Agency to the College Board 

for the NLC. ... u , ,u 

Follow-up consultation visits are made to participating countries by the 
workshop faculty after the workshop. The purpose of these visits is to 
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assist the local missions in providing services and infonnation to inter- 
ested students and to improve communication with the ministnes of edu- 
cation and the educational communities within the countnes. 

The first cycle of workshops and subsequent consultations began m 
1971 with a program conducted in Bangkok, Thailand, involving parties 
pants from South and Southeast Asia. Seven workshops ^ere cfductwl 
in all parts of the world in the first cycle of programs which ended m 1974. 
A second cycle of shorter workshops and longer country consultations m 
smaller geographical areas began in 1975 with a three-day^ workshop in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. The worldwide coverage of the first cycle 
should be accomplished by the second cycle also. The most recent work- 
shop was held in Nairobi, Kenya in November 1978. ^ , ^ , 

The Advisory Committee for this project is comprised of G. James 
Haas, Indiana University; Homer D. Higbee. Michigan State University; 
J Boyd Page , Council of Graduate Schools*; Cassandra A. Pyle, Institute 
of International Education; and Leo J. Sweeney, University of Missouri 
at Kansas City. Sanford C. Jameson of the College Board is the projec 
director, and Mary Ann Spreckelmyer of the Directorate for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs represents the Intemational Communication Agency^ 
Several interesting spin^ofTs from the NLC Overseas Workshops and 
Consultations Project stem from recommendations made by workshop 
participants or from requests from overseas missions directly to the NLC.^ 
Tm Overseas Caunsebrs' Manual was ueveioped under tne leaaersnip oi 
the advisory committee for this project and with the assistance of a 
selected group of overseas counselors who work with prospective foreign 
students It was published for the NLC in 1976 and has been distributed 
widely around the world. Members of the advisory committee also a^s- 
sisted USIA in the production of the film, "If You Want to Study m the 
United States" which is used by most posts overseas, Several consultants 
have made extended visits to countries or regions that requested, them 
following the regular workshop/consultation visit program. Funds through 
a S from ICA have been made available for an NLC consultant to 
work full time in 1977=78 on improving counseling services for students in 
the Middle East. 

CREDENTIALS EVALUATION PROJECTS 

The NLC Credentials Evaluation Projects are among the oldest ac- 
tivities of the NLC. Degree-granting institutions enrolling fewer than 50 

*InT979 Michael Pelczar will represent the Council of Graduate Schools 
on the NLC Overseas Workshops and Consultations Project advisory 
committee. 
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foreign students are eligible to use this free evaluation service for pur- 
posus of admission. Volunteer evaluators are experienced admissions ot- 
ficers from all over the U.S. who have expertise in evaluating foreign 
educational credentials for both undergraduate and graduate applicants. 
There arc four reiional projects serving colleges and universities in he 
Midwestern, Northeastern, Southern, and Western sections of the United 

^' The' projects are administered by NAFSA through a grant from the 
Directorate for Educational and Cultural Affairs of the International 
Communication Agency. The steering committee for this project is com. 
posed of the four regional project coordinators, the chairman of the NIX 
or his/her designate, and ex officio the appropriate NAFSA staff. Reports 
and other information are distributed to the NLC parent committee mem- 
bers by the NAFSA staff. 



INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 

The need for a better fit between foreign student and U.S. institution, 
thereby ensuring a better experience for both student and institution and 
therefore better international relationships, has been recognized for quite 
some time. This point had been reiterated at the overseas workshops, and 
participants had requested assistance in providing students with a work- 
able number of instiiution.s from which to choose. 

In April 197S the National Liaison Committee appointed a committee to 
study the feasibility of a computerized information clearinghouse for 
foreign students. The main objective of the clearinghouse would be 
"to provide direction without destination to prospective foreign stu- 
dents . . . to narrow down the universe of 3O0O U.S. institutions for the 

inquiring foreign student." , u i ao-.„« 

Funds were granted by the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
through the College Board for the NLC to conduct a field Jest in five 
countries in 1977-78. Phase I of the neld test was completed by the study 
committee members and College Board staff members working on the 
project in November 1977, and Phase II began in January 1978 with 
lbHow-up and evaluation in three of the five countries. An operational 
part of the project started in the summer of 1978 and involved 12 coun^ 
tries The service will be offered to prospective students in these 12 coun- 
tries and information from the students will be processed through monthly 
runs irthis year's experimental operational phase is successful, the serv- 
ice will be offered on a world-wide basis in the future. The COS represen- 
tative to the NLC Information Clearinghouse advisory committee is Her- 
bert Rhodes. Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School. University of 
Arizonih 



NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE EVALUATION OF FOREIGN 
EDUCATIONAL CREDENTIALS 

Another interassociational activity of COS is membership in the Na- 
tic^"" Coumll on the Evaluation of Foreign Educational Crec^nt.a^ 
CFC) ESiHhed in 1953, the 23-year old Council develops gu.delmes 
:^'S eSluation. placement, and adml.ion of^^m^^^^^^ 
their educational background at the ""dergraduate an^^du^ eve^ 
These placement recommendations are usually published in tne 
AACRAO Education Series. The current representative to the 

Cm^^^fr^ MS is Andrew Hcin, Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota. 

TOEFL POLICY COUNCIL 

The Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) Policy Council is 
con^tu^ by the College Board and the O-duata Exanjina 
Rn-,rri fCRFB) The current representatives for GREB are Fhyllis f. 
BoSS F Lh. and MiUon Lipetz. This also effectively repre^ 

f^t^'he Slership of the Council of Graduate Schools This program is 
S^^!"very important part of the foreign student admissions pmcess 
when the applicant's native language is not English. rr-^Hnntc 

This of course is only a brief overview of the Council of Graduate 
Scho^^^t^odationJ activities within the field of internatmna^ ed^ 
c-uion It does not include the Councirs long involvement in AFGRAD 
S'oS'slo rending relationship with the Institute of ^t—^ 
iaUon (IIe' The emphasis has been primarily on the ^reaof tudents 
^firdsn student admissions which, of course, does not '"clude the 
o^Hruinational educational activities such as area studies, language 

"^le^oirthldf I hope has become clear is that educational assod. 
tions can accomplish a great deal by working together within the compl - 
c^d fidd^in^ational education and educational exchange. I fmd U 
ven^e^ouraging to see the interest and involvement of many gradua_^e 
Sc^^nT^ these activities. I look forward to working dosely wUh the 
Councirs newly established Committee on International Education. 



Daniel J. Zaffarano 



Our last speaker is the President of CGS-^Mike PelcEar. He w^ ^ 
scribe the fSture involvement of our organization m the study_ ^ 
foreign student problem and tell you about the committee he has just 
appointed to give us some guidance for the future. 
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THE FUTURE INVOLVEMENT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 



Michael J* Pelczar, Jr. 

Before commenting upon future COS activities in the field of interna- 
tional education, it may be worthwhile to review briefly our past involve- 
ment in this area of graduate education. 

Approximately fifteen years ago and shortly after the establishment of 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, COS togethar with 
the Collage Boa_rd, the National Association of Foreign Student Affairs, 
the Institute for International Education, and the Association of College 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, established the National Liaison 
Committee (NLC). You have heard from Dr. Sandy Jameson this morning 
about the NLC in countries all over the world. 

COS plays a major role in the AFGRAD program (African Graduate 
Fellowship program). Indeed, President Emeritus Arit chairs the AF- 
GRAD Committee on which several graduate deans serve. There is a 
special meeting of this group scheduled during our meoting here. 

A few weeks ago, we sent a memo to the entire COS membership 
informing you of the establiihment of a Prasidential Commission on 
Foreign Languages and International Studies, Dr. Barbara B. Burn, 
newly appointed Executive Director of this Commission is in the audience 
and perhaps will wish to tell us more about the Commission. I mention 
this new development as one example of activities which point to greater 
interest and a very likely expansion of programs in international educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Daniel Zaffarano, who serves on the Executive Committee, took 
the initiative to bring together information on the various organizations 
that have been and are involved in international graduate education. At 
the request of Dean White, our Chairman, two summary reports of COS 
involvement in international education have been prepared; one by Presi- 
dent Emeritus J. Boyd Page and the other by Dean Shirley Spragg. 

The Executive Committee proceeded with the recommendation to es- 
tablish a Committee on International Graduate Education. I am pleased to 
report at this time the membership of this Committee. 

Or, Jules B. LaPidus— Chairman 
Vice Provost for Research and Dean 

of the Graduate School 
Ohio State University 
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Dr. Johnetta G, Davis 

Associate Dean of the Graduate School 

for Student Affairi 
Howard University • 
Dr. Stirling L. Huntley 
Associate Dean for Graduate Studies 
California Institute of Technology 
Dr. William H. MacmiUan 
Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Alabama 
Dr, Kenneth R. Wadleigh 
Vice President and Dean of the 

Graduate School 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Dr. Philip Schmidt 

Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Texas. Austin 

Some of the topics suggested by the Executive Committee to this new 
Commitlee for their consideration as tasks which they might pursue 

elude: , 

1 . Historical Perspectives' where we have been and where we expect 

to Eo in international graduate education, 
2 Assessment of the present situation; availability of data; determina- 
tion of voids in data; how to fill in needed Information. 
3, projection of trends for the next years. 
4 Curriculum for international students. 

s'. Recommendations: e.g. Improvement of admissions and proce- 
' dures; university/federal government cooperative efforts; financing 

arrangements, etc. . j u 

The work of this Committee can result in intormation and, perhaps, 
recommendations which will be of great value to our membership. We 
wish them well as they initiate their program of action. 
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Fourth Plenary Session 

Thursday, November 30, 1978, 1:30 p.m..3:l5 p.m. 



A DEFENSE OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 

Chairman: Albert W. Spruill. North Carolina A&T State Universit, 
Guest Speaker: Kenneth S. Tollett. Itistitule for the 

Stiidy of Educalional Policy 
Reactor: Geraldine R. Waters, Coppin State College 



Albert W. SprullI 

Good afternoon ladies and lentlemen and a hearty welcome to the 
fourth plenary session. I am overwhelmed with pleasure over the oppor- 
tunity to greet you on this occasion, not so much because I have been 
invitpH fn ^i.nd in for a coUeague. but because ! come to Califbrn.a and to 
this august gathering for the first time as a full-fledged member of the 
Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. 

In the outset I believe it is fitting that we make some corrections in 
your program as it is printed. I am not Dean Leroy Bell. I am not from 
Alabama State University and as lofty as the title may seem I am not 
President of the Conference of Black Graduate Schools. My name is 
Albert W Spruill 1 am professor of education and dean of the Graduate 
School at North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State Umversity in 
Greensboro North Carolina and I have served in past years as an otncer 
in the Conrerence of Southern Graduate Schools and on the Executive 
Committee of the Black Conference of Graduate Schools. 

This brings me to the theme of this session which is "A Defense o 
Affirmative Action in Graduate and Professional Programs which 1 
should like to introduce and thence to introduce an expert who will sound 
the trumpet in its defense. . . 

The philosopher Boyd Bode once said that "Democracy is a social 
organization which strives for the self improvement of all of its members 
otfa basis of mutual equality." Thi,s is a high sounding descnption of what 
we are all about in this country when we talk of freedom and equality for 
all We know, however, that in no urea is it more evident that we have 
unfinished business than in the area of advanced education. One of the 
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creat tragedies of our society is the awful spectacle we have made m 
Droviding opportunities for the underrepresented in our culture to receive 
masters and doctorate degrees. It amazes me no end to hear the powers 
that be say that we should curtail production at the advanced level when 
we have barely scratched the surface in the preparation of women, Blacks, 
Chicanos, Orientals and other minorities in the United States. 

It is not my role to defend afnrmative action programs. Rather, I am to 
set the stage and allow one to wade in who has studied the tide and can 
assess the currents. Our speaker for this occasiDn is Dr. Kenneth 
Tollett, Director, Institute of Educational Policy at Howard University m 

Washington, D,C, . , 

Dr Tollett is a Distinguished Professor of Higher Education and serves 
both as Chairman of the National Advisory Board and Director of I he 
Insiitute for the Study of Educational Policy at Howard University Dr_ 
Tollett received his A,B., J.D.. and M. A. degrees from the University of 
Chicago. Before assuming his current positions he served as Dean and 
Professor at the Texas Southern University School of Law. Visiting Fel- 
low at the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Visuing Pro- 
fessor at the University of Colorado School of Law, and a member of the 
Carnegie Commission on the Future of Higher Education. 

Dr Tollett is a member of several educational and professional comniit. 
tees and organizations, among which are the American Bar Association 
(Special Committee on Prepaid Legal Services,) Vice Chairman of the 
District of Columbia Commission on postsecondury Education, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Col- 
leges and Universities (HEW), and the Visiting Committee of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard University. 

Dr Tollett has authored over forty-four major papers for civic or pro- 
fessional meetings and conferences and published over forty articles in 
various books, periodicals and professional journals. 

It is now my esteemed pleasure to present to you. Dr. Tollett, 

A DFFENSE OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 

Kenneth S. Tollett 

/, Introduction 

It is a pleasure to be here to speak to you this aftemoon on "A Defense 
of Affirmative Action in Graduate and Professional Programs. I have 

*Thel^ibrtantial assistance of Joan Tunny, my Research Assistant, in the 
preparation of this paper is gratefully acknowledged. 
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had some difficulty getting prepared for th,s. because .suppose hke awsi 
of you I have been giving considerable amount of time, thought, and 
attention to the disaster in Guyana. In fact, I see all kinds of connections 
in things that you might not expect one to see. I look upon graduate 
schooH^vith special affection because I know that they are centers wh.ch 
nourish research. When I started my academic career I was very much 
committed to research. However, because I was early dragooned mto 
becoming a Dean. I got deflected and I never completely got back on the 
S itl^t so happened that before 1 got deflected I was trymg to study 
the role of religion, science, art and law in social ordering. Thus in the 
past, although not now. I have spent much time looking ai cults and 
religions.' Graduate education is traditionally committed t^ the rat.o^^al 
pursuit of knowledge and the counter-cuituml reaction to this in the 60 s 
may have planted seeds of anti-rationalism which grew into the km^d of 
excesses which took place in Guyana. We know that there have been 
many instances in history where madness of this sort took place. I uM 
you I see connections in many things and you will see this later when 1 try 
[o give a theory to try to explain what is happening in this couji'^y. There 
is a part of my theory which coincides. I think, with some of the problems 
of this recent event. My spt-h is not in as polished a form as it otherwise 
would have been if I had not spent so much time watching television and 
reading newspapers about this event and trying to figure out what is going 
on. I II say some more about that later, but I am sure it has been on your 

""the Training remarks will consist of four additional sectio^. In the 

second section I will discuss the fbrces behind the assauU on affirmative 

action In the third section 1 will say a few words about the Institute and 

its publications because they form the backgrc^nd for °f "^^ 

In the fourth section I will review the status of Blacks in higher education. 

In the fifth section I will give an explicit defense of afhrmat.ve action 

programs in higher education.- 

// Fows Behind Assaith <m Afftrmutive AvtUm 

There is an emerging changing mood in our society which manifests 
itself in many negative forms, one of which is an assauU on affirmative 
action and special minority admissions programs. This chaniing mood is 
the product of three converging and reinforcing forces. All three forces 
have been closely identified and associated with higher education. 

m first force is the product of tired, unnerved, and jaded intellec uals 
pundits and some public officials who now feel that iovernment^ and 
other elTbrts for social reform can accomplish more by dmr^ 
activism is perceived as part and parcel ot certain events "T^ht I960 s^md 
early TO's which they would like to repress and reverse. The event, wert 
the civil rights demonstrations of the l960's. the protest againsi the Viet- 
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nam war. the ecology movement and the feminist movement. All of these 
movements are closely associated with and related to govemmental ef- 
forts to try to make universities respond to the needs and interests pro= 
jected by them. AfTirmative action symbolically, sublimmally, and sub^ 
stantively expresses an extension and continuation of some of the gov- 
ernmenfs efforts to do justice in the areas for which these events pro- 
voked, stimulated and demanded reform. 

The second force is related to the first in that it grows out of the findings 
of a number of researchers who question the correlation betwe^en educa- 
lionaj input such as curriculum, faculty and buildings and educational 
outputs such as students proficiency and achievement. The Coleman Ke- 
port Jencks- Inequality, Banfield's, Unhmvenly City, and other similar 
or related studies suggested that the victim of oppression is either pnmar- 
ily responsible for his predicament through the forces or circumstances ot 
his neighborhood, family, parents or personal attitudes, or simply the 
unhappy object of unfathomabie, haphazard, and intractable forces. It 
one takes that vlev.. of course, then one should not take positive steps to 
try to improve circumstances because they will not make a difference. 
Banfield even goes so far as to say that one is not in the lower class one is 
not poor because he does not have money, but he is poor because he has a 
bad attimde. That may be simplifyinB his notion of the problem of class. 
He goes on to say that one is in the lower class because one cannot 
postpone present benefits or pleasures for future gains. 

The third force is a revival of interest in the fienetic thesis or the mher- 
itability of intelligence. A few months ago I was at a meeting sponsored by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences to discuss status reports on 
minorities. One of the gentlemen at the meeting, who was discussing with 
us how to design this research project which is to result m an issue ot 
Dmdalus. pointed out something to me that was very surprisini. He said 
that fbr the first time in years at the Harvard Faculty Club there is serous 
and ammated discussion of the genetic thesis regarding mtelhgence. Dis- 
cussions that he did not hear at all in the SO's or even eady 70 s but now 

are going on. j u tu 

Two particularly unfortunate developments have been produced by the 
above forces, namely, the assault upon afrirmative action m general and 
upon special minority admissions prognims represented by the Bakke 
case in particular. Thus, although Bakke did not technically and con.stUu= 
tionally outlaw or even put into jeopardy afnrniative action, it neverthe= 
less parallels and coincides with the neoconservative movement o the 
late 60-s and early TO's which is epitonnized by Nixon and his efforts to 
reconstitute the Supreme Court so that it would go against the egalitarian 
humanism of the Warren Court. Affirmative action today cannot be^disas- 
sociated from the over 200 years of slavery and lOO years of second class 
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citizctiship and the stark difference batv/etn the %vellbcing of Blacks and 

whites. . 1 ' , 

It is ut best u rationulization anU at worst a ualloiis capiiuktion to 
racism and a scinsh unconcern for the welfare of Blacks today to say that 
today's generation has absolutely no responsibility or obligations growing 
out of the past oppression of and diserlinination against Blacks, Blacks 
have been unjustly excluded from employment in higher education 
throughout the history of this country and it is unreasonable and irrespon- 
sible to think that this exclusion and discrinnination can be corrected 
without taking aagressive and amrmatlve action, Aflirmativc action or 
special minoritv iidmissiuns programs are essential for the reversal ot 
discrimination and the achievement of an integrated and just society. 

Justice Marshall in his moving dissent in the Bakki- case catalogued the 
relationship between the history of unequal treatment afrorded to Blacks 
and our present circumstances. Listen to what he writes; 

A Negro child today has a life expectancy which is shorter by more 
than five years than thai of a white child. The Negro child's motheris 
over three times more likely to die of complications in childbirth. The 
infant mortality rate for Negroes is nearly twice that for whites. The 
median income of the Negro family isonly 60%of that of the median of 
the white family. The percentages of Negroes who live in families with 
incomes below the poveriy line is nearly four times greater than that of 
whites. 

When a Negro child reaches working age, he rmds that America offers 
hiin significantly less than it offers his white counterpart. For Negro 
adults the unemployment rate is twice that of whites and the unem- 
ploymeni rate for Negro teenagers is nearly three times that of white 
leenagers. A Negro male who completes four years of college can 
expect a median annual income of merely $ 110 more than a white male 
who has only a high school diplonia. Although Negroes represent 
1 \.^% of the population, iheyare only 1.2% of the lawyers and judges, 
27> of the physicians, 2.3% of the dentists. 1.1% of the engineers and 
2.ftOf of college and university professors.' 

One should think the Court would have taken judicial notice of the 
virulent and pervasive racism or societal discrimination which Justice 
Powell said had not been proved in llie record or at least thai the Davis 
Medical School did not have the capacity or authority to make such a 
finding. Perhaps I should here give the results of the University of Michi- 
gan Research Center on the rindings regarding the economic status of 
Blacks to reinforce these points reearding the situation of Blacks in this 
country and to make it even clearer why I think that Justice Powell should 
have had no difficuliy finding societal discriminaiion. 
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Dcsnite a ducade of government pmmm^ which have attempted to 
i^p^^thc Economic sUuus of BlucK. their median income .HI only 
60 percent of that ofsvhitcH. Economists have «^t>>""t= ^ that even^ 
Bu'ks had all the charauteriKties of whue workcr.-^nie -'^^ av.,.^ 
amount of education, the same representation '^'"^'^.^^^^ 
centaue living in hi«her=waBc urban areas, and no on- htir wages would 
he • bou 20 r^rcenriuw.r thun white's wages.- What this means to me 
S^U the e is an unadulterated 20 percent factor of racism wh.eh expUuns 
h^ dkrence between the wages of Blueks. The way soe.al sc.ent.Ht 
lulve pm it. if you control all the m^yor ft,clors ufleetmg wages, there ,s a 
20 percent dencit which Hows alone from being Black. 

There is illusion and myth that Blacks have never had It ;,o good and 
that whites are losing ground and that inflation is cancelling out the rea 
gains of everybody. But what are the facts? Between 1973 and 1^8 rtal 
incomes have gone up, not down, even after one corrects f«r mfl;;^";"- 
taxes and population growth. In that period, there have been no signifH 
cant shifts of the distribution of economic resources either acri^s sectors, 
that is government, business or labor, or among individuals (nch vs. poor. 
Black vs. white). Real per capita disposable income in 1978 is 8.4 percent 
above 197^ levels and these gains have favored upward incorrie groups 
(those alre^idy doing well), Governtnent lux collectioris as a whole have 
remained constant. If real incomes are risinB and the distnbution of eco^ 
nomic resources has not changed, what is the source of the pain causing 
the decline in social responsibility and Proposition 13 type things M sup- 
pose the explanation might be that real per capita income rose '^unng Uie 
n:cession hut only half as much as it did for the period prior to 1973^ (Pe 
capita disposable income rose 8.4 percent in the 17 quaners since 1973 but 
it pose 16 4# in the 17 quarters prior to 1973.)-' The point I am trying to 
make is that things are not as bad as you misht think. There is a kind of 
madness at large in this country that is not just an expression ofwha went 
„n in Guyana hut also here in California, probably the most affluent state 
in the country. We now have a new oppressed group, -disadvantaged 
•iffluent ■• what I have often referred to as the nouvcau malhereux, Ihcy 
feel disadvantaged and disenchanted because of rising tuxes, etc ah 
though their standard of living continues to rise and they are very well off. 
They suffer from what David Riesman calls "middle^class hedonism. 
Well so much for the socio-economic context, I would like to say some^ 
thing about the complicity of acadcmia in this changing mood and this 
situulion. 

I, is mel-.ncholy fact to reflect upon that once the principles and proce- 
du^'c" V action explicitly were made applicable to higher edu= 

c^H, t e most sustained, insidious and probably effective ^uit^n 
aJn mati ve action came from those closely associated with academ.a. Tht 
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lr,stiti,te in a recent report it has published entitled A flrmmve Acnmfor 
^^ImKherEJuaUian: A Report indicates thut it ,snot msens.t.ve U, 
,i p^Wems and difncultics imposed upon those who even con. c en- 
uml ind sympathetically try to abide by the procedural and substant.ve 
^"^^^ Srmative uction. The problems and difHcultues are .m^ 
V^cmp^^n to the wrongs that have been comm tted and the socml 
h^nefltfto be received by those who have been excluded and denied .o 
S Although the immediate result of the Bakk, case may be to leave 
Sslli a S^BUe muddling state, no one can doubt the depth of the 

' it up^ars that the Supreme Court is reflectrng mood of j^or^y 
white Americans who believe that their interests are being displaced by 
^rni^he eflbrtH to insure equality and justice for Blacks and other 
; ppmsea groups. Unuble to find solutions to the short term exaggen.ted 
pKiisracl^Mhe country, the nagn.ive rencinn nf many seems to hnve 
s preiid to the l^irned men unU women we look to for counsd ,n the larger 
brs «f justice. It may be easy to say that public or even jud^^ 
^tervention cunnut substantially aftect educational outcomes. Those wluj 
^% believe educational attainment is almost entirely a Produc o 

1 Jivklu«l inputs and personal merit. Educational outcomes neverthe t s 

t ny mults or consequences of an educational institution and Us 
^raii : They may be the direct results of institutional actmty and us 
fl^s The may be the direct result of institutional acuvities such a 
Se^ ■ desLs. technological discoveries, student knowledge .nd 
5 M or instiuional staff salaries. Conversely they may be la^rconsc- 
cquerces of those outcomes such as individual prestige, higher fa^m.Iy 

2 ^n^morc educated populace or eftects on local community. B^use 
^^sures of educational outcomes are often inexact and only supe^ua^b^ 

c^ve of the outcomes under consideration, some prefer the term 
indieatiir in assessing the results of the educational system. 

H weverthe use of the term indicator and its suggestion of the inexac- 
titulTo ^eiurinB educational outcomes does not '"-h '">P^ ' 
,,n^:e or afflrmative action or public intervention to redress p.is^ and cur- 
rent niuHtices and inequities in our society. Moreover probably the most 
^^.^social indicator in our society is being Black, Data on B^cM 
h t they suffer the double burden of poverty and mc.a^ discnmma^ 
b?. i™ trynfi to realize the American Dream. Academ.a ^ho"'^ 
ZTtShLr than anyone. This ftict makes universities hke Howu d 
Un^fs ty most important so that they can nature centers ''ke ""J- 1"^' = 

whii can research these issues and make 
lions from the Black perspective. It also makes very impo.tant other 
^,Snt Black higher education institutions with graduate schoo^ 
P^,l shcild here say a ^.ord .bout the Institute before I contmue my 
of ufllrmative action in graduate and professional programs, 
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///. The ImtiUitv far the Study of EdiivutUmil Policy (ISEP) 

The I nstitute for ihu Study of Educaiiona! Policy is the outgrowth of an 
effori la eHtablish u commission on the education of Black AmeriCfins, 
The commisHion was not established but in its pluce our Institute wus 
established with some of the research agenda and program ohjectives that 
the cammission would have had. The Institute has three program objec^ 
lives. 

The first is to isHue an annua! report on the status and situation of 
Blacks in higher education, (SEP has issued two such reports thus ftin 
The first one is Equal Educatlnnal Oppiyrtimity for BIcivks in tlw United 
States: An Assessnwni which was published in 1976. In September, 1978 
!SEP issued its second report, Ecfual Educatiomd Opportumty: More 
Proniise Than Pnj^rcss. Dr. Lorenzo Morris, a Senior Fellow on ISEP\s 
staff, has completed draft of the third status report, which these remarks 
will Uruw on hcnvily when tlid hiiuation of Blacks in graduate and profes- 
sional educution is discussed.^ (By the way, it should be added that Dr. 
Michael Dlivas, a Research Fellow on ISEP^s staff, has also completed a 
research report entitled Slimmties in Tsvo-Yenr Collei*es. That report and 
our third Status Report should be published next yearj^ 

Our second prugrani objectiv,^ is to monitor and evaluate the impact of 
hiw. social science and other research on the status and situation of 
Blacks in higher education. Growing out of this program objective has 
been u number of publications. One you no doubt have heard of. The 
Chani^in^ SfntHl In America: Erodlni^ Commitment (|977), authored by 
Dr, Faustine Jones, who was a Senior Fellow at the Institute for three 
years. This study documents the conservative trend in this country. It 
reviews publications such as Pnhlic hiwrvst, Conunentury. many books, 
etc.. to show' that intellectuals have lost heart and are contributing in the 
movement toward retrogression. At the first meeting of our Advisory 
Board it was suggested that we should look at the changing mood in this 
country^ The study just mentioned is a product of that suggestion. 

rhe Natinnal Advisory Board also requested the staff to start our At- 
firmative Action Proiect, Our Affirmative Acifen Project has resulted in 
three publicalions. The first one is entitled 77i£^ LenHtheninH Shadow of 
Slavery: A llistorical Jnsnjlcatinn fin- AJJIrmative Action jor Blacks in 
iliuher EiUH tition ( 1976) hy Dr. John Fleming, a Senior Fellow at ISEP. 
rhe second was Affirmative AcHon far Blacks in Higher Education: A 
Heptnt (I^i78). which is based on a comprehensive review of affirmative 
action entitled 77/e Casv for Afflrmatlvv Action (1978) written by Dn 
Fleming. Dr. David Swinton, and Mr, Gerald Gill, all on ISEP's staff. 
ISKP has also published Advancing: Equality oJ'Opponmiity: A Matter 
Justice edited by l)n Cynthia Smith, a former Visiting Fellow on ISEP's 
statT which was a report of a conference ISEP held designed to coun^ 
teract the conservative mood of the country, These publications are men- 
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tioned to indic»t, that what 1 have to say is grounded very much m 
^□arch which graduate schools are largely designed to promote^ The 
S i!' reilrch center, it is a think tank, andall the f "'-^'^ 
s engage in research and publish reports and analyses of public policy 

I S there was a faltering of concern for afnrmat.ve action and .oca^ 
iu tS Sy in higher education we frequently sp.ak of the mm 1 am 
Sphere in terms of equity rather than equal cdijcafo^ optK^J^ 
Sly I suppose th«re is no area of post^secondary educauon that . 
St with more difficulties and problems than equity issues. Th s m 
of the inevitable political, legal, judicial, and moral question. 
In the pursuit of equity or justice. It is more than a quest.c^ of 
%^or advocacy research. Researchers say that social ^cencere- 
«^h questions have political implications, Surely equ.ty " ^/"^ 

dament^lly and inescapably political and moral. It .s mi f^^^"^ 
pursuit ot educational justice, tor heretofore sro"PV° 
equity in addition to "equal opportunity Those who have advc^a^ed 
hrinaL equity into higher education should understand that in a broad 
^It «^m,tes admess, justice, and right dealing. In ^ narrow and 
ec^nic l^nse, it means doing moral and political good beyond trach^ 
^n-d not^ of positive law and justice. Equal opportunity means pro- 
vR^ gsu^sLtialfy the same experience for opportunity to al -ndm u^ 
I milJrly situated. Equity connotes that the peculiar characieri t.cs or 
d^I^an^es of a particular individual or group requires speca^. conv 
pen"^ preferenUal assistance. Academia feels that it i« - 
S tiat Jecial. compensatory, preferential assistance is 'neons, i^ 
wltli ^^U nJeritocracy. Where has that meritocracy been for the past 300 

'xh^' Civil Rights struggle of the early sixties was transmogrified into a 
human rights and later universal rights struggle in the h«e 60 s and ea ly 
n" This mean, that u movement initially concerned with ^cmj^ 
tice to oppressed Blacks moved toward justice for women and to the aged 
nd ^ Wrds, bees and trees. At regular intervals there came onto the 
s en^another clamoring group, what I have called -'"-f J 
m m infinite progression, a proliferating assortmem of individuals or 
B^i thU Ll oppressed: Blacks, Chicanos. Indians. -^^^^ 
dren the gays, gypsies, lakes, streams, trees, grass, non-smokers the 
hScwd andX children of the affluent. It is a roving«J/i«c/«.W«« 
mu^^^to nowhere and everywhere. The difficulty with doing goo 
n^re^^ody and everywhere is not that all the emergent claimants do 
not have leetimate grievances and needs. The difficulty is that given the 
HmiMmSrials a.^ resources of society, prudentially it onb' should 
' n^ ^ Us limited materials and resources to a well defined rank order 0 
iS 'nterests, and groups. Cleariy, some minority groups and interes 
M^mo e grossly underrepresented than others in higher education, both 
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as students and us stalT members. Efforts must be made to correct this 
underrepresentation. Reseiirch must be undcrtttken to identify who is 
underrepresented, hovv much, why and what can be done to correct »t, 
However certain prudentiul judgements about the allocution of effort arid 
resources are inescupablc 'To do this needs, interests and group problems 
must be identined and assessed. The assessment should lay the basis tor 
ranking the needs, interests und group problems in terms of how Well 
educaiion can take care of iieeds, serves the interests, and solve the 
problems, I here would like to turn to an assessment of the status of 
Blacks in higher education. 



IV 'Thv Status !>f Blticks in Hluhtfr Ediiciitlon^ 

An us^essment of coiud piUiMtinnal nppnrtnnity for Rl:ic>ks in AmencH 
can be Buined by com'paring the access, distribution and persistence of 
Blacks and whites in in.stiiutions of higher eUucation,'^ 

Access to higher education is denned us the opportunity to enroll in 
college Distribution refers to choice, in both the type of institutions stu- 
dcntV attend and the fields of study they enter. Persi.stence means com- 
pleting the deBree souBht, 

In 1976 the total population of Americans aged 18 through 24 was es^ti- 
mated at 28. 1 A.l.tKK). Of this, the Black population was 3,.n5.(M)0 or 12,. '^/. 
The percent of Black students among all higher education students in Wb 

'"^'in absolute numbers from 1964 to 1976 the access to college for Blacks 
increased This was not only consistent with but also greater than in- 
creases in enrollment for the population as a whole. Appro.Kiniate enroll- 
ment totals for Blacks were increased by 728.680 students from 306.000 m 
1964 to 1 014.6H() in 1976. White enrollment totals increased by 4. 
from 4,888.000 in 1964 to 9,068.328 in 1976. However, this is offset con- 
siderably when one considers the population as a whole. . . [Bjy 1977 
the number of college age Biwks 18-24 years old has increased at almost 
twice the rate of whites in that age group.' Including an increase in the 
older Black population 'the overall effect is that the Black population 
arew by 1 lOf compared to A.m for whites' "'" in the year pnor to July 
1977 Thus total enrollment increases to an extent reflect general popula- 
tion increases. However, these increases do not reflect the career choices 
of the Black college age population. The aspirations of Black students are 
equal to or higher than those of their white counterparts, but their enroll- 
ment is consistently lower. In 1973. 779? of all Black high school seniors 
wanted to go to college, but only 35% enrolled. Of the white high school 
seniors of the 72% who wanted to attend in 1973. 48% enrolled. Out of 
the 82% of Black seniors who wanted to go in 1974. 43% actually enrolled: 
cumparable white figures were 82% and 55%." 
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The di5iribu.ion of Black earollmenl demonslrales 8'o«;|,"e 

„,,ly public .ns«u.™ . In pu tol.u.ion, of which 429,293 

rr,wo ^.coEi'Suih Of ,hS i»cr=»e in public college, was due 

w Hk Ivufie re rSited for better paying careers and gr^uluate and 
1^ 'sji Lh^c^^^us by cuantinable indice. minorit.e. do r,ot fare 

ha. not improved a. .isnificantly a. a. 

''thrbaSerl to'Lck participation at the undergraduate level became 
evIn^pJonounced ^ graduate and professional .tudy where Blacks 
ure grossly underrepresented_ g 79f. of the M. A.s. 4.7% of 

In 1976, Blacks received 6.49'. of tht B.A.s. S'f;^ p ^f,^ 

,hP l-,w deorees, 5.2% of the medical degrees and 3.6% ot the Ph ^.s i ne 
thb law uefcrtcs ^, m A levels probably includes downward 

high retention rate of Blauks at M.A. icvcis^r 

Irfnsfers fbr Black Ph^. j'^^ ^^^^^^^^^ i^j^ 

;:^::^i:^to=?;s;^si^^^ 

b^li;^ to their continuation and that the greatest bamer. are to the 

u -f RiMcks i^ -i severe problem, This becomes obvious 
Maldistribution of Blacks i.s a seveie pi ^ .nience^ In 1976 

When one considers the participation of Black. " f ^^"^ j^'V^^ 
Rl'icks comprised 3.8% of mathematical specialist.^. 1.4/. ol h e scien 
itf XsicaUcientists, 0.19* of environmental scientists, 17% 

S^me soS^^Suts and 0.7% of the engineers. In 1973. on the ^r. 
^sS B^ks were 0.7% of mathematics. 1.1% m ".-^^e^O^ ^ 
r^ysical sciences. 1.1% of the social scientists and 0.3% of the en 

iSween 197^ and 1976 the proportion of Ph.D.s awarded to Black 
ml""^ sone'up less than 1%. In terms of growth this ,s an mcrease^of 

"^ift^«r:S^^^ 

years this increased by 1,947. However, total enrollment m profe. 
sional schools has gone up even faster,'^ 
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In meaningriil tarms. therefDru, uducational progreHS (or Blacks in 
graduate schoul has bcun slow and is at the point of stagnatiun. In the 
professitmal schools it is regrcssiny. 

The rmjor barriar frum the perspective of the stiideni at graduate level 
is insurneiuni Financial resources. The largest source or overall funds for 
Blacks is private earnings, accrued savings and funds from parents. Given 
lower parental income (Black family median income has stuck at or below 
6()9f of the median income of white ftimilics) and high youth unemploy- 
ment (white teenage unemployment, 18%; minority teenage unemploy-^ 
ment. 39.8% in 1976'^) the availahiliiy of private funds which comprise 
the largest source for Blacks percentagewise is extremely limited. 

Other sources uf funding are assistantships, loans and fedeml aid. The 
low availability of research and teaching assistantships to Blacks is a 
severe educative as well as financial loss. Generally, students arc selected 
(or these positions on the basis uf the individua! niculty^ picfeience and 
rarely is this based on a student^s financial need. The racial barrier is a 
serious one. since the existing predominantly white male faculty are un^ 
likely to choose a student with whom they must work closely for several 
months from amongst the minority population. 

Consequently, Blacks rely heavily on federal support. "Since 1971 the 
proportion of federal funds for higher education going to graduate and 
professional school students has steadily declined from 22.9^ in 1971 to 
\h.m in 1976. iLstimates for 1977 indicate a continued decline to 
j3 jo^ -17 Within these reductions a substantial cut was made in teacher 
training and educational research. Approximately UWr of BUiek graduate 
degrees are in education. Thus. Blacks are likely to be the first to feel the 
ctl\^ct of these cuts. This may be the main ftirce behind the current and 
projected stagnation in degrees awarded. 

At (he professional level, additional barriers areclainis of high attrition 
rates tor Black students and claims that they do not serve the social 
purpose used to Justity admission under special programs. 

Alihiuigh progress has been made in recent years in increasing the 
numher of Blacks enrolled in law schools, from 2.128 in 1969-^1970 to 
s,503 in 1976-77. since 1971 the percentage increase has been only .2^.'^ 
In looking ot first year U.S. medical school enrollment the situation is 
even bleaker. Although Black enrollment went from 266 in 1968^69 to 
l.()4()in 1976-77. this included percentage declines from 1,5% in 1974-75 
to 6,r; in 197^76 to 6,7% in 1976-77.'^^ 

fhe progress just beginning to be t^lt seems to be halting and the com^ 
mitment to policies to increase equality of opportunity in America may be 
wavering. 

The opinion for the mHiority in the Bakke decision argued against the 
special admissions program at Davis in that it was not shown that it would 
have any elTect on improving the quality of health care available to Blacks 
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and other clisadvantaBcd gmiips. It wu. argued that there 

•» in »n>l wi.hh, a hospital or ,=a*m,c health 
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AtoUvu ;ction ha. made a UifTcrence, R.coBnizing professiomU 

'^wome^ X national commitment lo amrmative action wjne from 
;?es^r^ W bring minorities and women into graduate ami profes.mnal 
elSnUion and th^eby incr.a.e the.r entrance .nto leudersh.p and protest 

stiJ^uf use of Htarulardized tests, the lack of requ.i^d Pr^r.m^^^^ 
1^ to in-idiiate career guidance and poor teacher atutude about ab.hty, 

':::i'^1^f^^^nLc. on the part of f^-^^^^^^ 
nressions of the rigors of scientinc study, scarcity of v siblt succebs mod 

^^duu onul restraints and financial need all continue >o retard pmr 
re'; " Amnmu ve action must continue as an important nat.ona goal to 
:::r,o^lMm barriers and unleash a wealth of intellectual talent and 

elfiiu for the benefit of all pCTHons^ _ , 

wlmev^'o^e may say about the special admissions program the 
D-wis Mld c d School or the University of California, it unquestionably 
d^gn^ o?ring more minorities into the medical profession, includ^ 
B^S" An asstuilt on the special minority admissions program at 
D vU ■ i^K and inescapably an assault upon bringmg m^e 
n^^%o.p. into medical schools and thus higher education ^ough 
slme nu.y have been sincerely motivated by the notion of r«c;al neut^hty 
h^HUpJo^ing Bakk. in his case, an unavoidable 

sault was to undermine the legitimacy and. in some minds, the desirab 1^ 
i m-rkiL special elTorts to educate Blacks and other minority groups. 
On^ea^ nmv fully foresee the consequences of the B^^^c decision 
^Luru can imm^liutely be seen that it was partially reassuring for 
J Spowell in announdng thejudgemem of the Court to sta^^ 
m- V be taken into account in the admissions process. However, it was 
apMn h^g for Justice Powell to write that U special mmorrty adnus- 
siotH program could not be justified upon the basis of reme^ 
Uy^ g ' Se ^cts of -societal discrimination,' - a concept o injury he 
S -amorphous" and that might "'be ageless in its reach into the 
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paHt/*'^^ This rutaruncu to JiiHiice Powell and the Bakki' decision leuds lo 
iin explicit and rorthright discuHHion ufa ilefcnsu fur affirmative action in 
gradiuitc and pri)lussional schouls. 

[^cl\)ru stuiing imnv fully a defunsu of afnrmaiivc action, I must first say 
u law words uhout the Hiikkc case, although I know you arc going to 
Uovotu u session to it tomorrow morning. 

As yi)U km)W, on June 2H, 1978. the United Stales Supreme Court by a 
vote of five lu four decided that the Univursity of California at Duvis 
Medical Sehoors speuial admissions program was unlawfuL Note well 
thai I did not say unconslitutionaL Four Justices, Biirger, Stewart, Rchn- 
quist und Stuvens, thuught the program violated Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act and did not reach the question whether the program violated 
the tSqiiul Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Justice Pow- 
e!K who wrote the opinion for the Court thuught the program violated the 
Kqual Protection Clause but said the Supreme Court of California erred in 
sciyiiig rage eould not he taken into account in the admissions process. 
Four Justices. Brennan. Blackmun. White and Marshall thought the pro- 
gram did not violate the Equal Protection Clause and that race could be 
taken into aecuunt in the admissions process. 

So much has been written and said about Justice Poweirs opinion, the 
main NLibsiantive arguments of whieh no other Justice indicated agree- 
ment, that I will say little more about it. Justice Powell regarded the use of 
mee or ethnic background in the admissions process as suspect and re- 
jected three of the four purposes the program purported to serve. The 
three rujeeted purposes were reducing thehiHtorie underrepresentation of 
minorities in niedical schools and the professions, remedying the etTects 
of societal discrimination, and increusing the number of physicians who 
pnieiice in underservcd communities. The iuurth purpose he accepted, 
namely, "obtaining the educationul benefits that now from an ethnically 
diverse student body." However, he rejected the Davis method of con- 
siclering race because although ^^'the race of an applicant may tip the 
balance/ " the 'Mactor of race'' in contributing ^'to diversity" may not be 
^Mccisive/' I'he Justice A/^rj^As w iih fi^rked lani^iw. 

However, justice Brennan in his concurring and dissenting opinion in 
w hich three other Justices joined maintained: 

Ciovurnmeni may take race into account when it acts not to demean or 
insull any racial group, hut to remedy disuUvaniages cast on minorities 
hy past racial prejudice, at least when appropriate findings have been 
made hy judicial, legislative, or administrative bodies with competence 
lo act in this area.^^ 

He thought the legacy of slavery and the turning of the Equal Protection 
Clause ''against those wht>ni it was intended to set free" in the separate- 
biii^equal doctrine justined taking race into account in the admissions 
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„ I, ir""«ivuble .h». Consrc „, ,he same .imc 

knowlcdBcJ or obvious suflulory v,ol.,lionv 

Thu,, since ,l,c n,ci»l "I'-'^-j-Jil Jl^„S*;r:in:ie»,a;,V 
imporlant mi »ni=iil.il€J pu^o ^ .^ flical process .0 bear lh= braatof « 
group -least «<!« «P''=*="'''''^ '^ . the elTecis of soeielal discnnri- 
"benign program.-;- ""''/-IJ^t aXun b ooic „n.erreprese„,aUon of 
nation which resulleii in a subMantiai impeilej by the hand- 

„inon.ie. in ^dica. tta«K ^ ^viewing prior 

°:S:ls*f r^rt^X Br";n„.o ™,..u.ed: 

'";:::::ns.r.e..here.re,.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

might otherwise have und '^^er. < J-^^^j.^aon, whether its own or 
inipact i. itself the prcKluc^o p..t^^J^,^^ p^^g,,, „ 

that of society at large. There no qu 



valltJ under this lest.-"' 

at ...H fro. .u.i.^ 

undue attention bus been B'^«" of b,^^. should also g-ve 
A defense or afnrmauve act.on ^^^^^^^^y, opinions. There are 
,on,e attention to Justice. B ack^ n -d ^^^^ ^ 

three very noL.worthy ^^^^^y^^p^ofound hypocrisy withwh.ch 
iSeaSon--- Justice Blnckrnun observed: 



,„p,i., ,„ tbis intportant 
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nict, as we are, thai institutions of higher learning, albeit more on the 
undergraduate than the graduate level, have given conceded preference 
up to a point to those possessed of athletic skills, to the children of 
alumni, to the afTluenI who may bestow their largess on the institu- 
tions, and to those having connections with celebrities, the famous, 
and the powerfuL^*' 

And finally, with almost an existentialist's appreciiiiion for starkly sub= 
lie paradox, he concludes: 

I suspect that it would be impossible to arrange an affirmative action 
program in a racially neutral way and have it successful To ask that 
this be so is to demand the impossible. In order to get beyond racism, 
we must first take account of race. There is no other way. And in order 
to treat some persons equally, we must treat them differently. We 
cannot— we dare not — let the EqnnI Protection Clause perpetrate ra- 
cial supremacy, 

I am not going to quote from Justice MarshalL The reason I have 
trespassed on your time and quoted or referred to at length the opinions of 
Justices Brennan and Blackmun is because some people have accused me 
of being rather strident in defending affirmative action, I believe that the 
language of Justice Brennan— and if I had quoted the language of Mar- 
shall and more of Blagkmun~is pretty strong language also. 

I will conclude with two observations: one constitutional and the other 
intellectual or you might say academic. The intellectual enterprise, the 
learning enterprise, cannot move forward, I believe, without a diverse 
perspective. To this estent, I agree with part of PowelTs analysis about 
diversity being an academic value. It certainly is and one should pursue 
affirmative action for the sake of diversity, Black faculty and students 
enrich the learning enterprise, thus not just benefiting the minority stu- 
dents or women but the enterprise as a whole. The Institute in one of its 
recommendations, our third recommendation, says that any institution 
subject to Executive Order 1 1246 should be required to develop affirmative 
action programs for undergraduate and professional students so as to 
make rich and complete the learning enterprise, 

Finally, on the constitutional level: One of the ^sons I was so disap- 
pointed with the Bakkv decision was that I thought it afforded an opportu- 
nity for the Supreme Court to return to the original understanding or 
meaning of the Reconstruction Amendments, You will recall that Justice 
Miller in the Slaughterhouse Cases { 1873) said in the first opinion of the 
United Stales Supreme Court interpreting the Civil War Amendments that 
he doubted that ever in the history of the United States that the Equal 
Protection Clause would be used except for the benefit of the recently 
freed slaves for whom it was obviousiy adopted. He said the pervading 
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provide liberty una -"^j^-^i^^^'in,::^!:; bi^d;ju.ice Mar- 
iheir former oppressur^ '^^'.n "Si was not going to read it but 1 must 
shall in his opiniun at the end U sa,d I "^f^^..^^^^^ rull uircle. 
lell you What he .ud, .ud thut ^^^^^'^^i,,^^ Ri,h,. 

The Suprem. Court m f ^'""fj'^^ff"^ hethrust and the ufnrma- 
casus und i" a number ot other cLise^ fn^s r^edU^^ 

nv. action purpose, ™f ^ f rn those provision, to 

-he civii ..hts 

Amendments. .frhr. sT-ime Thi^ in what I really 

Finally , 1 hricny alluded ,o the ^"'-j- " ,,nstrainls, 

.,uto dabonue on and I -^^^l^J^J^^ 'l.m..^^ 
Nevertheless, ! put it to y f'^'-^^'^^Q,, programs and affirma^ 
tive action progrums. special mmon y ^'^^^^'^y ^ J„g u, i have the 

,ive action in ^-^^^-^^^'-''4^^^^ ^r"'^^ 

gnawing feeling that 'huse individuals are^-^ ^ ^.^^^ ^^^^ , 

are fully human, 1 hope I am ^^"S! Ho^tv. _ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

.eservuir of o Ji^tl or at least try to do 

::^^:r^h:|r Bun^e ni^^n^ is there and the question ,s can we 

^ Thl^yit for the ^r:^^r;l:?P^nt^th::t the 

lurns. 1 think, on gruduate ^^^ools and Uun vu^y W ^^^^ 
government is not funding graduate s h^ as jm^ ^ > ^^^^^^^^^ 
^as., ! think research is as ""P-'^f^-^j'^^l^^^^SBelll come out just 
..hool is the best place 1^ '^^^^^f ^ ^ndustrial society. I do not 

minoritv groups and female. Thank you, 

REFERKNCES 

S.,„ud I. Sh„man(We»b;,den: ^ "'"'^ .n.'J^^e^^^^^ h„vc clovi„>=d 

version ot it. 
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nomic Omlook USA, 4, Nu. 2 (Spring 1977), p. 28. 

5. Luster C. ThunHv* "The Real Sources pr Ecunumic Pain/' 7Vh* Wall 
Strvet Jimrnai 6 July 1978, p. 12. 

A* Lurenzu Mnrris, Elusivv Etiualiiy: Stnms of Bhivks in U,S. Higher 
lidiicuNofu Munuseript, publicaiiun furthcoming* 

7. Michael OWvm, Minorities in Tu'thYi'dr Collvt.'es. Manuscript, publi- 
ciitiun forthcuming. 

H. The asses sment that rulluws is based on Institute Annual Status Re- 
ptirts. primarily uur Third Status Repurt~£V/^v/v^' Et^itcility: Sunus of 
HIacks in U.S^ Hij^her Eiiitcation by Dr. Morris. It will be about a 500 
page volume sviih 200 pages of tables, figures and statistics, 

9* I should point out that this is the format of our Status Reports, Our 
first Status Report dealt with the access, distribution and persistence 
of Blacks in higher education. It also hud a chapter in it on the eco- 
nomic return of Blacks from education. The seconu report svas briefei^ 
and did not deal as extensively with the economic return in education 
as the first one^ The third report returns to that theme. 
If), Morris, Chapter 3, ''Access of Blacks and Others to Higher Educa- 
tion in Americy," p. 9. 
I I. Institute for the Study of Educational Policy, More Prornise Than 
Pros^rcss (Washington, D.C.: Howard University Presss 1978), Figure 
2-2, p. 45. Whites seem better able to realize their high level aspira- 
tions, although their aspirations are not as high as or certainly not any 
higher than the aspirations of Black students. 

12. Morris s Chapters and Chapter?, "Graduate and Professional Educa- 
tion: Special Problems of Access, Distribution and Persistence/' 

13. Bureau of the Census, Current Pop u la i (on Re par is, "Selected Char- 
acteristics of Persons in Fields of Science and Engitieering: 1976/' 
Table 2: and, ^finf)ri^y Chonp Participation in Gniduate Education, A 
Reptyrt with Rvvonimendaiions of the National Board on Graduate 
Ediicotion, No. 5 (Washington, D.C.: Nutiunal Academy of Sciences. 
1976) fa^^le 1, p. 32^33, res[iectively. 

14. Morris, Chapter 7, 33. I want to mention that when 1 was flying out 
here I was looking at some tables. One thing that struck me in one of 
the tables wa.s that from 1973 to 1976 affirmative action had increased 
the participation of women in graduate education. Black women in 
relation to Black men improved their Ph.D. receiving at a much 
higher rate than white women in relation to white men, I should 
hasten to add that the report we issued in September indicated that 
ihe attrition rate of Black women in higher education was much 
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higher than Black men. Our staff tried to figure out why that was the 
JSHrid we'came up with some hypotheses but we have never been 
able to really delermine il. 

11 uS'»on on Civil Rights. Cleannehouse P^neation 55^^ 
.arc! Ecual Educational Opporumty: Afflnn^^^ 
mms ctt Law and Mediml Schooh (June, 1978). p. 30. 

17. Morris, Chapter 7, p. 26, 

„Mmmi T:y« (Calif: jMSeyBass Pubkshas. 1977). 

Appendix D-2. . 
^0 Morris, Table 7-23 contains supporting information. 

Minoruy Group PanlcipaUon In Graduate EducaUon, Chapter 1 and 

Chapter 3. 
22 Bakke. p. 2757 

23, Ihld,. p. 2757, 2762. 

24. /^Wm P^ 2766. 

25. md., p. 2772, 

26, MW,. p. 2785. 

n ^iam Ser, - After Bakke Blacks Need Funds, Not Good Inten^ 
tions." Washington Post, 2 July 1978, Sec. B. p. 1- 

29. Bakke, p. 2806. 

30. I hid., p. 2807. 

n. InStJeSr the Study of Educatior^al f-^y^''^^^'^!:^^ 
Blacks In Higher Education: A Report (Washington. D.C. Institute 
for the Study of Educational Policy, 1978), p. 6. 

Geraldine R. Waters 

I ,hi„k in considera-ion ot>h= iopio which ^"."f^I^.S"!; 
n.led by Dr. Tolletl. one mighl pose the dueslion, 

S™, p^ra'Js iT/.tos, .a„da,„nly have .o .ro. or .he 
climate of change created \y'\lfj"^^^^^^,2i,, .Rirmativ. ac 
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which probably feel they now have the authority to continue, under cer^ 
tain conditions, their affirmativa iiction programs. On the oiher hand, 
there are those institutions which feel they now have license to abandon 
Eiffirmative action programs completely. 

The fact still remains that setting of minimum standards for adrnission 
will always separate certain groups from being admitted to programs. My 
question is. can society ufford not to consciously consider race as an 
admissions criterion, especially in the liice of reality of so few minority 
students entering into the highly respected profeHsional fields. If for no 
other reason, is there not a moral obligation that should dictate that some 
mechanism for allowing minority students enter the professions be de^ 
vised? 

Perhaps we need to call upon a eadre of sociologists, anthropologists 
and psychologists or any combination of sages to come up with an equita' 
ble formula for determining how many years of ^^educational evolution'' it 
would take to completely eradicate the difFercnces evidenced in minority 
students as a result of earlier educational deprivation in order to render 
them equally qualified to enter institutions of higher education in pursuit 
of an esteemed profession. Once identified, the formula, with its multiplier 
ity of longitudinal dimensions should be superimposed on all of the 
offshoots of the Bakke decision, and should be woven into the subtle 
fabric of admissions policies which are becoming more and rnore exclu^ 
sive at an alarmingly rapid rate. The system should, in essence, be paying 
minority students-^'^educational opportunity dividends" which have 
been held in escrow until such time as societal conditions mandated their 

release, i i ■ 

What better time than now, when we are moving rapidly back into a 
sophisticated system of minority exclusion from higher education vis-a- 
vis standardized tests and mandated predictive indicators which are being 
built into admissions criteria? 

I submit that there is an answer to affirmative action as it relates to 
minority admissions, but it will call into play the deepest sense of com^ 
mitment on the part of every taction of society. This comniitnient must be 
framed in statutes as legalistically binding as the constitutional amend- 
ments, the statement of which must he void of any hint that it is a design 
to help those of inferior intellects. It sht^uld and must be perceived as an 
attempt to unleash bottled up intellectual energy which has, because of 
the law of disuse and prohibition, been allowed to atrophy. What minority 
students need, by way of afTirmative action, is a period for regeneration of 
dormant intellectual potentiaL It is common knowledge that the kind of 
regeneration being alluded to is only possible by exposure to what is 
considered as the quality education. 
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The pri nciplis of the Bukke decision derive their significance only to the 
tfnt that they provide a focus for mmm determinations about how to 
^SLdU^t^e process of protecting one", civil rights, and how to mpo.. 

t^fthe same level of specificity will be used in -f^suunlmg 
rSSciity admissions rights as vigorously as were apphed m reach.ng the 

^d conrinu. to he a ..ctor under consideration ^ 

MdrPissionof minority students until such time as we are able to have 
tSicm to education, equal access to resources and opportunities by 
vS of recognized and measured abilities. I pel that U ^ ^f^^^ 
S rou,s for educators to become overiy intimidated by the 1^8^^ «ntanr 
Snts embodied in the legal explanations of the BcMec^c. The facts 
Si^Sti vely clear, that in the case of fl«M., society has been caught T^a 
S ^ity of a system creatnd to rectify earlier educat.onal opportunUy 

Bakke. and perhaps justifiably so. f^f-^^^^^^ 
his rights, and in the process, brought national attention to the fact that hi^s 
^"^s ^inonminority citizen, was being used to exclude h.m from med^^ 
;J chooK This maneuver was done in nn attempt to re ain slots for 
i rity students, who by the established ^^^'^^^'^^^^'^ 
J scores. Bakke. though by definition, was not to be classed as hav ng 
tmkofn the disadvantaged group, sought consideration through the 
sD<;cial admission route and was denied. ^uUn u -i 

-My poslHon is not one in opposition to the decmon: my position is^a 
H^^nlim Piea to society to raise the levels of consciousness of aH 
bimcn^s of society, most particularly those segments entrus^d w,th Uie 

higher education in order to have them view each and every 
rSflcationithis case to safeguard the educational and human fights of 

"'"Are there any realistic alternatives at this late stage in our educational 
e^oluli.>n which might have an equalizing effect on f^^J;^^ 
cNances for succeeding, given the advantages of continued afflrrnative 
S^pro^rams'? Perhaps, the practice of a particular school which was 

iSi^ providing summer ccursework for students to bndgc gaps 
created by their experiential and learning deficits to permit them to be 

dm tted io graduate professional programs during subsequent semeste,^ 
S^r^ore appeal than some of the other approaches descnbed in som of 
my prio readings. Basically, what we are dealing with is the need for a 
^ cCmlbr closing the imellectual gap to render minority at^l non- 
Soi^students equal in degrees of potential for succeeding m the pro- 

•^A^ISable which has come into play which impacts " ^inority 
admissions is the evaporation of federal funding for support of minonty 
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education. While it might have uccderated as u movement since the 
Bakke degisiDn, ii can be shown thut the movemenl was v^<n -nderway 
even before. The conservative posture in federal spending is a manifesta- 
tion bruughl ubtjut in an innutionary period when the veneer of liberalism 
Pixels ufrb revual the conservative undergirdings of society. The result is 
the clamping shut of the coffers which once overflowed with dollars to 
educate the^'disadvantaged'\ The Bakke decision is but a convenient 
conveyarof the prevailing political mood. To put it more succinctly, the 
climate of change theoretically brought about as a result of the Bakkt^ 
decision has been in existence long before the decision itself came down. 

1 submit that there is a need for change. There is u need to consciously 
defend affirmative action in defense of minority admissions. We cannot 
speak of subjecting subgroups to identical criteria when nothing else has 
been identical from birth till now. The alternutives are clearly before us, 
we have but to set them into motion. We have to start now designing 
affirmative action programs, which will guarantee for minority students 
equal access to educational optortunities. 

We must master-mind more reports of the ilk described by Dr. ToUett 
designed to scrutinize educational policy to determine the extent to which 
they influence decisions made about minority students. 

We need tu conscientiously set up the machinery for summer tutonal 
programs and communications development seminars to better prcpan 
minority students for the rigors of entering and being retained in flM^^- 
sional schools. 

Dr. Tdlett. may ^ publicly thank you and your committee for taking the 
'^buli by the horns ' with the work of your afTirmative action projects. 
Your status reports should provide a comprehensive guide to all who are 
sincere about wanting to make a difference, Vou have left us with a charge 
to reexamine our commitment as educators to the preservation of the 
rights of minority students to compleie acceR^ to higher education. 
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REPORT Of THE COUNCIL OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
COMMITTEE ON MINORITY GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Albert C Vates. University ofCincinnaUi 
Beverly Cassara. University of tlw District of CoUnnhia 
Oscar A. Rogers. Jr. , Jacksim State University 



Albert C, Vates 



'%h?^I"Xned earlier, bu, cancelled, r«ul,ed from .he i*a.i.e 
inc session p „f ras\ Proarom Commitiec, and was 

J «,..mhPr^hin it seeks to represent. Our hope had been to gdin mc 
and the memberstiip ii heths lu activities and impressions of 

reactions of the membership to the P'**^^' 'V.t.es tr^ _ P 

'•^S Sr=.t''h:Srjorro;er .embers Of , He e^ 

Dean Beverly Cassara: University of the District of Columbia 
Dr Frank W. Hale. Jr.; Ohio State University 
Dean Oscar A. Rogers. Jr.; Jackson State University 
Dean Bernard Spolsky; University of New Mexico 
Dean Albert H. Yee; California State University 

1 leel compelled to comment on Dean White's administrative 
I leei compel ^^^u^^r^^ some six-to^e ght rnonlhs ago, 
effcctiveness^actuany. » ?=^P'^ aSd if "would consider 

following a meeuns "^^'^^^^^^rm on Disadvantaged 
assuming ^ha'^^^^iP ^^GS ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^.^^^ , 

thanks front Don telP thS t i^ rta^^to^^ 

this to you for another reason as well, l ^^J^"^' ^^^^ , u,,^ « 

;r^o:^'i.~;r2e'S :.Tr,i,e:i 

X™de". o??hl!SrUr:fVe occupant of ,he chair, could e.er hope .0 
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accomplish anything ul all. A second concern was with my competence to 
chair such a gruup. Though being a member of a minority group might 
suggest a certain level orempulhy. it does not certify instant e?ipertise in 
minority affairs, Subseciuent conversations with many of you here, and 
others elsewhere. reveaL to my mind, that there is no one with ready 
answers and tested solutions. Though little comfort is tmind in such a 
revelation, my concern ubout competence was lessened. Though l have 
approached it somcwhut circuiiuusly, the point to emphasize and assert is 
that CGS. through auiiuns by its members, is strategically positioned to 
contribute substantiully to increased minority group participation in 
graduate education; that such will become a reality will require the collec- 
tive wisdom and effbris of uh all. 

1 turn now to a brief summary of the activities of the committee. The 
committee met in miJ^September. for a full day, at the COS offices in 
Washington. A report of that meeting has been filed with the Executive 
Committee. 

After considerable discussion of the history, role, tiinction, charge, and 
general responsibilities of the Task Force, it became clear that the com- 
mittee lacked a fbcus for its efforts. To proceed ftirther required an as- 
sumption, which might be stated as follows; 

The leadership (ml membership of the Council of Graduate Schools 
is concerned that Uirge numbers of minority students, for social, eco- 
nomic, or historic reasons, may be excluded From participatiny in 
graduate education. Thus, CCS supporis and encourugeH eftbrts which 
lead to increasexi representation of qualified minority students in 
member-institutipns, 

ItVsuch an assumption can be made, the charge to the committee follows 
immediately, which, stated succinctly is to assist member-insututions in 
identifying and removing barriers which impede the participation and 
progress of minor iiy students in graduate education. More elaborately, 
the committee is in agreement that the elements of its charge should 
include the tbilowing objectives: 
L To monitor and to analyze, on a periodic basis, the general atmos- 
phere of graduate education for under-^represented groups, 

2, To communicate and interact with the COS membership and other 
pertinent groups in regard to current issues related to undcr-^ 
represented groups in graduate education, 

3, To synthesize, and advise the COS leadership on, the climate of 
graduate educgition for under-^represented groups, and 

4, To seek ways of assisting member institutions in creating the kind of 
positive envirDnments that will contribute to the academic success 
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of minority students and. it is hoped, to their ultimate success in 
subsequent careers. 
Much or the luter discLissions of the committee centered about specific 
issues pertinent to the gruduate education of under^represented groups. 
F^e gJ^na areus were identified as the focus of concerns: I) recru< - 
ment 2) admission, 3) retention. 4) institutional atmosphere, and 5) 

In^r^'pect to these areas of concern, how can the committee best assist 
member institutions? After much discussion, the idea of a national con= 
ter^nce emerged. The concept is still but an idea, the structure ^d env 
S^'o Which can take a variety of focuses. The goal of the conference 
would be consistent with the elements of the charge to the committee m 
analyzing, advising on, and communicatins the concerns undep 
SprLn^d groups in graduate education. The construcuon of fbrm^ 
Si^. and general theme of the conference wculd consider and mclude 

at least the followinB: r 
I As background and in suggesting an overall focus for the conference 

aaenda the NBGE recommcidaiions should be reviewed. 
. While some attention should be given to philosophical issues in 
minority graduate education, the bulk of the conference should be 
devoted to a delineation of practical experiences and problem solv^ 

3. m'^indS' vehicle for communication should be Jhe conferen^ 
' proceedinBs. in the form of a monograph, as edited by this commit- 
ting the rubric of genera! concerns of. and actions by. the T^sk 
Force, two additional items surfliced; one resulting in a ^ecomn^ndation 
bv the committee and the second in the form of a suggestion. Firstly, it 
w^i 'i^d that a recommendation would be forwarded to the Execu ,ve 
ComSee calling for the initiation of a marketing study, the intent ^ 
whbh would be to ascertain the useMlness of » -'"P^'^'"^ ^^^'^ 
graduates of graduate programs. It is the intuitive assertion that such a 
com endium would be of benefit not only to minority students but also to 
eduaitionul institutions, industry, government, and v^tu^a 1 cotm^n. 
ers of highly^trained personnel. Secondly, it was observed that m.my 
^stitutions are committed to the development of -minoniy awaren^s 
n^^-- but lack the expertise and financial wherewithal to make 
S^Sn strides. For this reason, it is the suggestion of the commit ee 
S the COS be asked to pursue and develop funds which would offset the 
exnenses of consultative services for such institutions. 

rdeeply regret that time does not permit discussion of the .mpressions 
and recommen dations of the Committee on Minority Graduate Education. 
Still any written responses would be greatly appreciated, 
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OBSERVATIONS ABOUT PLACEMENT OF 
MINORITY STUDENTS 



Beverly 

Placenicnt must be seen as part and parcel of the whole minority student 
program and cannot be separated from it since it relates to: 
1. Recruitment—minority students are apt to go where minority stu- 

dents have succeeded. 
2 Counseling— helping minority students find their way into programs 
with strong career possibilities will to a great extent determine suc- 
cess in placement. For instance there is a great need for minorities m 
the engineering field. 
3. Financial aid— the only way many minorities will find their way into 

' those relevant programs will be through nnancial aid. 
This brings us full circle back to placing minorities on the job which m 
turn will serve as a recruiting tool, . 

When we speak of placement in academe we know that there is still 
some good opportunity for minority students in most fields, Nevertheless, 
there are still problems, for the climate on the white campus is .still often 
difficult for the minority professor, and this can be a basic placemem 
problem. See the Chronicle for Hluher Educumn October 2, 1978. 

We must not take too much comfort from the fact that some minority 
students who do graduate have better opportunities for placement right 
now Trends are important but numbers are important too, and numbers 
show that we need to get many more minority students into the educa- 
tional pipeline to ensure equal opportunity. One way to encourage minor- 
ity students is to make the success for their immediate forerunners visible 
to them. At The Ohio State University, Dr. Frank Hale is responsible for 
publishing a brochure entitled "They Came and They Conquered of 
which a new edition will be available in January 1979. This brochure tells 
the story of 300 minority alumni (with picture.s) spelling out their 
acuilemic and professional success, 

Another service which is handled out of Dr. Hale s office is a compila- 
tion of graduating minority students from all departments in the univer- 
sity This list is circulated wherever it can be helpful for employment 
purposes tor the students. It lists students by field and specialty, name, 
address and telephone number. Students receive on the average of 10- U 
inquiries each as a result, and two to three job offers. It has been suggested 
that the Committee on Graduate Education for Minority Students of the 
Council of Graduate Schools develop and provide a service like this on a 
national basis. 
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■ Dr Hale says that more than this is needed for erfective placement 
services in a university, He suggested that even after compiet|ng graduate 
studies in a large university, minority students believe that they wdl st. 
be stereotyped ar fbr other reasons feel that they may not be served wel 
by the regular placement ofrice. Therefore there should be a central 
pUicement office for minority students. 

Sometime, minority students receive placement ofters too early and 
therefore do not finish their courses of study. This .s mtjre evident m 
certain nelds and certain pographical areas than m others. However, Dr. 
Oscar Rogers of Jackson State suggests that graduate programs can help 
such persons finish their degree programs by establishing part-time oppor- 
tunities which will ullow students to pursue adequate employment oppor- 
tunities and finish their graduate programs in a timely way. 

There are two academic areas which are encountering ditticuU plact- 
ment problems. These are hmguages and history where even the m<iHjet 
(or minorities is highly saturated. Good counseling can he\p these stu- 
dents prepare long before graduation for placement outside o academe, t 
is certainly not desirable to discourage students who desire these subjects 
to stay completely out of their fields. , , u 

One last observation relates to the need for a national study that^shows 
exactly where the minority students are. how and when they tinish or do 
not finish and the degree of their placement success. 
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Fifth Plenary Session 

Thursday, Novemher 30. 1978. 3;30 p,m,-5:()0 p.m. 



BUSINESS MEETING 
Cluiimuin: Donald J. White. Boston College 
CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 
ACHIEVING PROGRESS IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Donald J. White 



-In ten thousand years, men may m to the moon.'- the lecturer 
said His topic was cosmology; the audience, a Harvard philosophy 
class. The lecturer was competent; he was (Alfred North) Whitehejid. 
True, his estimute erred a bit on the conservative side. Less than 
ihirty-nve years after that class meeting, (which was in the fall ot 1934). 
two American astronauts walked on the moon.' 
Whitehead, for all his brilliance, did not have the gift of prophecy. He 
had plenty of company for. as Dr, Simon Kuznets. Nobel Laureate m 
Economics from Harvard University, pointed out on the occasTon of the 
nftieth anniversary of the National Bureau of EconotTiic Research 
American social scientists=and economists in particulur-have a dismal 
record of anticipating key oncoming developments. 

No matter. Probably until this decade, our society enjoyed .so much 
margin for error that there was little difTiculty in riding out the squalls. 
And. more than once, the sheer strategy of -throwing enough money at 
the problem" won the day. 

In my opinion at least, those days are over. It is not a time to weep. But 

it is a time to reflect, , 

The seventies arc a watershed, Dcmhlm, in its recent twen leth an= 
niversary issue, has marked the passing of a generation since its fbunding 
by askinB whether anything really significant^say on a par with the 
arrival of nuclear power^has happened in the generation that began in 
1958. The test is that of truly lasting inftuencc. the detecting of a truly 
"universal event, 
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I would submit that, in the last part of that generation-m the seven- 
ties, and perhaps with roots that stem at least from the sixties -three 
critical developments have transpired: 

First, the revolution of rising expectations, world wide and anchored 
in concepts of equity which rnandate a response. 

SfamiJ ihe growing "one worldedness" of our planet— far beyond 
anything the late Wendell Willkie had in mind when he published One 
World during World War II. This development is full of promise, but 
the breadth of understanding that it requires as the price of fulfillment 
exceeds anything we have heretofore contemplated. Not the least is 
■ understanding the role of competition in the world arena. 

Third, there is the commodity shortage crisis— best illustrated by the 
energy situation. We were taking too much for granted. Even on such a 
mundane matter as food, we had watched with pleasure the shrinkage 
of food costs from twenty-five percent of the family budget to about 
seventeen percent in less than a generation and now we do not like it 
one bit that the percentage is on its way back to twenty-five percent! 
(As an aside, it might be noted that Dean Keenan of Harvard has 
wondered aloud what graduate education may be like m a world ot S>.3 
a barrel for oil, a situation that may not be long in coming.) 
In any event, thus far in coming to grips with such powerful engines ot 
change as 1 have described, I believe we have only demonstrated the sad 
state of disrepair of our socio-economic adjustment mechanisms. The 
present inflation malaise is only symptomatic of needed basic structural 
changes both in our society and around the globe. 

All of this foreshadows a need for careful research and problem soiving, 
not dooriisaying. I am not of the Heilbroner school.-' 

But I do believe that H. 0. Wells was right when he said: "Human 
history becomes more and more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.- So. now. perhaps the cat is out of the bag-for you may have 
been wondering what all of this has to do with graduate education. 

For the most part, let me leave that to you to decide. But I want to make 
a special plea-and it is exactly that=a special plea for the pursuit of 
understanding. "With all of thy getting, get understanding . saith the 
Good Book. The understanding for which I plead is that all of us as 
educators and graduate deans try to see how vital is cooperation among all 
of U'! for the success of our truly common enterprise. When President 
Jerome Wlesner of M.I.T. cries aloud for more attention to basic re- 
search he is speaking not alone for M.I.T. and the scientific community 
but also for all of us who have a stake in the genuine advancement of 
knovvledge and control over our lives and our environment." When Chan- 
cellor William McElroy of the University of California, San Diego, in his 
keynote address at this Annual Meeting, asks for the creation of more 
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academic subsets, he speaks directly to some of us. but he speaks for all 
. of us When President Michael Pelczar of our Council ot Graduate 
Schools urges that we think comprehensively about the function, role and 
scope of graduate education, he renects my view and I hope yours as well, 

it is a great time to be alive. The times may be parlous taut never has 
there been more opportunity for education to innuence positively the 
course of history and the welfare of all manltind. 

So as 1 said in addressing you last year at the beginning of my term as 
Chairman, let me close by saying; "Make no little plans: they have no 
manic to stir men's blood -mnke big plans; aim high in hope and work. 
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5 The exact ungin of tb^r. rr.ntirk .s obscure. See M, T. Copeland, And 
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PRESiDENT'H REPORT 



Michael J. Pelczar, Jr. 

Some of the subject material which normally constitutes the President/s 
report at our annual business meeting was included in my remarks at the 
luncheon meeting yesterday. There are. however, s^eral additional ma^ 
ters of business which I wish to share with you now. I will presentjhebe m 
outline form; more detailed information is (or will be) available from 
various documents. 

I. The COS-OREB 197B.1979 Annual Graduate Enrollment Survey, 

Results*of Part I of the 7th annual CGS^GREB Graduate Student En^ 
rollment Survey have jiist been made available Two of the distinctive and 
attrattive features oi this survey are: 

1. Early Response, Results of this survey are available dunng the tirst 
semester of the academic year. 

2 HiBli Response Raie. Data from 83% of the institutions surveyed 
■ were available for this report. Additional institutions have submitted 

their complnted questionnaires, bringing the response rate up to 

Somrof the ights of this survey can be summarized as follows: 

1. Overall eriu.ument: Down very slightly (less than 0.4%). 

2. First time enrollment; Down 2.4%. 

3 Applications; Down 1.6%. . 

4, Assistantships; Overall 1.9% increase; slight decrease in pubhc 
Ph.D. type institutions. . . 

5, Fellowships; Slight increase ( fO.8%) in public institutions; Decrease 
( -4.3%) in private institutions. , ou 

6 Part-time/full-time enrollment; More full-time enrollments at Ph.D. 
' type institutions; more part-time enrollments at Master s degree 
tvoe institutions. _ , ,j 

7. Degrees awarded; Master's degrees down by 2.8%; doctoral degrees 

down by 4.0%. „F 
These statistics on graduate education suggest an over-all condiUon of 
stabilization to perhaps a slight retrenchment. , - .. 

Dr Bernard Khoury. Program Director. ORE. Educational Tes mg 
Service has delivered copies of this report to this meeting.^ They wdl be 
available on the table at the back of this room at tjie end of the business 
meeting. Additionally, copies will be mailed to each of our graduate deans 
after this meeting.* 

*Edno?rNStr; The complete survey may be found in the Appendix on 
page 273. 
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IL Conference on the Assessment of Quality of Master's Degree Pro- 

grams. . . 

The Council of Graduate Schools, together with the CommiS5i0n on 
Higher Education of the Middle Slates Association of Colleges and 
School, and University College of the University of Maryland will co^ 
sponsor a conference on Assessmeni of Quality i>f Master's Degree Pro- 
^rums. This conference will be held March I?79, at the Center for 
Adult Education. University College, University of Maryland, Co ege 
Park Maryland. More detailed announcements of the program will be 
available in the near ftiture. The major topics proposed for this conference 
include: 

The value and future of master's degree programs. 

The design of masters degree programs. 

The meuning of academic quality. 

The standards of quality. 

AssesRment of master's degree programs. 

The Council of Graduate Schools has a committee working on this 
topic i e. Assessment of Quality of Master^s Degree Programs. Some 
members of this COS Committee will be key participants m the Confer^ 
ence, 

ni. New Members of CCS: Institutions Admitted to the Council of 
GrEiduate Schools in the United States During 1978 

Eleven institutions were admitted to membership during 1978. They are 
as follows: 

California State College, Bakersfield 

Gannon College 

Louisiana State University Medical Center 

McNeese State University 

North Carolina A & T State University 

St. Bonaventure University 

South Dakota School of Mines & Technology 

Trenton State College 

University of Baltimore 

University of Texas at El Paso 

Wavne State College, Nebraska 

The total membership for 1978 numbered 367 institutions. 

IV. Consultation Service 

The consultation services available from COS had an active year. Con^ 
sultants were provided for 69 programs; the review of 45 programs has 
been completed, and 24 programs are in the review process. 

The Executive Committee has under consideration the expansion ot 
consultation services beyond academic program review to certain admm- 
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i.,rativ. procedures in area, such as admissiun oUomm 

siu^L recruitment and retention, etc. The hxeetmve ( • un, Ucc 
(llurd of Direeturs alter January 1. 1979) will have this topic un thur 
ugenda during IW. 

'i he final report oC -/Vh' Cns,s and Hvncjhs oj Uruduat, Ld^icaUun^ 
. l-sumatinn nf CnuhuUv Dc,r,e l'n„rm< CoMs ' was published in \m. 
Conies are available; please let us know if you can use addiUonal copies, 
' rhe Publication Committee has submitted draft copies ut two new due- 
umenti: 

1, Pnifi'ssioinil Doi tunil l)ci;rccs 

2, Rciiiiiremcnts for the i'h,n. 

m additiun. we still need to determine the Ibrmat lor the publication ot a 
brochure on the 'Assessment nf QtutUts of Pnctond Frn.mtn. ^ Fh. 
Hoard of Directors will address this issue at their meeting m 

\t One Dupunt Circle we are concerned about the CCS ne%vslctter=- 
n, Conununicator. !n the CGS ultlce wc are giving o.r ancntioti o 
including more subiect material of immediate concern to ^ grad^t. 
deans We are also reviewins the present mailing list Un llwCom 
nuutinttur and we are develupinB a new. vastly more cun.piehensive 
distribution of this piiblication, 

VI CGS=GRE Dimensions of Quality of Doctoral Programs 
Among the central themes of last year s COS meeting ^f^^;^^^ 

■^aufPimcnsinns g»«///fV ' =a research project conducted by Ma y 
lo Chrk of FTS COS is now working with the ORE Board to consult with 
^.Sluu; deans to decide whether the ORE Board should in^ em.nM. 
program to assist graduate schools to assess the quality of du Uoral pro- 
^ mms using the instruments derived from the -Dimcnstons uj Qtutltty 
'u d^ You will also no-e that one.of the sessions scheduled for omorrow 
morning is devoted tu 'he subject of assessment of quality ot master s 
progranis. 

VII Committees and Tusk Forces ^ 
The^.^ of the CGS .ffiee has requested -hat the Board of Directo s 

,.view the present comm,ttee and task for. aructure to J^termin . 
adequacy. Hie statf has proposed suggestions tor several f ""ges^ t 
Hkehl th^t the Board w.ll be able to announce several new developments 
early in 1979. 

Vlil ens Workshop— /y7V . , • , 

The CGS Workshop for new graduate deans (and associate ant, Jissist- 
an graduate deans) is scheduled tc,r .he second week of July I week of uly 
8 1479) Dean Paul A. Alhrecht of Clatemont Graduate School and h.s 
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c.lleasiies aru ulruady duvclnping plans for ihu workshop, which will he 
held at Clarumunt. California. 

Wc will providt; all duans' oftlucs with more intormation early in \ 

I wish to concliiUu my rcporl with a few ijcnerul ohsurvations. somu ut 
which 1 Lommcntud iipnn ai our lunchuon meuting yesterday. 

This has hecn an extrumclv demanding year fur the f-,xeciilive Commit- 
tee AhhuUBh I have been directly associated with the Executive Commit^ 
tee' fornnly three months (since Septemher 1. 1978). 1 um i^undjmtly 
impressed by their dedicatiun to the purposes ;md the good of ^OS I he.e 
sentiments go in double measure to the Chuirmun. Dean Donald J. W hite, 

1 nm also mdebted to President Emeritus J. BuyU Page for h.s generous 
ird readily^availahle assistance in accomplishing a smooth transition nt 
the CXJS Washington oftice administiatiim, 1 wish to express similai ap- 
preciation 10 Dr: John W, Ryan. Ms. Ann Evans and Ms. Mury Ju 
Eeocha, the CGS stafT. lor their genuinely cuuperalivc altitude and their 

Many of you have alre;uiv ecrresponded with me and have taken thi.s 
opportunity to share your concerns about graduate education with me_ 
encourage more of you m do this. Yuur suggestions w,ll be very helpful 
fur the development of a strong, comprehensive program .or graduate 
uducaticm. 

COMMITTHH Rrf'ORTS 
RupripJ (if thu PubllcLitloii.M Ccjnimlttte 

VV. DextiT Whituheud 

At its meetinu on May 23-24. 1978 in Charlottesville. Virginia the pro- 
posed sf tement on the professional doctorate was edited and fbrwurded 
to the Executive Committee. . , „ 

The Committee also recommended that the rcporl of the Committee on 
Part-Time Students be published [is u -fecial report, with the detailed data 
to he filed in the central ofRce and ,n,u available on request. 

Finally, initial steps toward prep ■ a statement on requirements 

for the Ph.D. degree were taken. 

TheCommitt.flmetinCharlottesvil, . Nuvember20=2l and reviews 
•i final draft of the statement on the Ph.D. requirements which was sub= 
niitled to the Executive Committee for consideration at its next meeting. 
luHk Forcu on hmmmvni of Quality of Ma.stt'r's Tifgreus 

Bernard J. Downey 

i^e Task Force met on .September 18 and 19 in Washington. D.C. to 
review the second draft of characteristics and indicators which would 
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ultimatety serve as the basis for the development of modineU question^ 
na>.is to be used lor the assessment of the quality of master s degree 

'"II^H on .he discussions at this meeting, a ihi. Iruft was composed by 
Dr Nuuy Ju Clark. This draft then formed lh« oasis of a questionnaire 
which was sent to all COS members in mid-October, 

The questionnaire asked the memb-ship to evaluate the importance o 
each characteristic for assessing quuhiy in master's degree programs and 
the appropriateness of the suggested indicators as measures of the listed 
program characteristics. 

The results of the questionnaire are being tubulaled and the results will 
he available for distribution shortly. . 

A meeting of the Task Force was held last evening, to review the 
qi/estionnaire results prior In the workshop v^hich will be held tomorrow 
morning. 

The workshop will include three panelists; 

1 M iry Jo Clark of HTS who will give an overview and briet history; 
Bernard J. Downey. Villanova University, who will report the re- 
suits of ihc questionnaire; and 
?. Giles T. Brown. California State. Fullerton. who will give a reaction 
to the questionnaire results, 

C'ummlltuu on the Special Non-DeBreu Student 

Norman N. Durham 

Recent resource studies conducted under the auspices of the Council of 
Ciniduate Schools of the United States and the National Science bourida- 
non indicate that growth in the number of graduate students attending 
institutions of higher learning is no longer showing dramatic increases. 
I hiVslow down in enrollment is influenced by a steady increase in the 
number of job oppuriunltie^. a decrease in direct federal si'PP»rt H. 
graduate students, increasing tuition and living expenses and possibly the 
exniration of the 01 Bill beneilts, , ,, 

' Mthough the rate of increase in enrollment has slowed markedly. evi= 
dcncc do;:s indicate . U over biYl of the graduate students attend part= 
time and these students represent a steadily growing segment ot the 
mmluatc population. The part-time graduate students, in accordance with 
the report fmm the Committee on the Part^Tme Graduate Student, during 
W7 comprised 8^7 of the non-degree students. A4Cf ol master degree 
students of students iii doctoral programs. Thus the individual re- 

turnmg for prpfessional development, certincation. or simply the desire 
for personal refreshment at the academic trough, presents a connmon 
dilemma to ihe cxs ,ting rull-timc student and to uwardmg ol graduate 
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degrees associated with prescribed levels -^t ^ tmlarly and creative ability 
and performance. 

It is important to realize that advanced graduate programs must meet 
hich qualitative and quantitative standards and all post-haccalaureate ut- 
ferinys do mu meet these criteria and should not be recognized as meeting 
requirements for advance deeree programs Education, in its own right, 
may be its own worst enemy since the need for public school teachers to 
earn graduate credit to he eligible for salary improvement or certiticatiun 
in specinc areas of education, as dictated by governing boards and educa- 
tinnal associations, provides a motivating fLictor for attending an msutu^ 
lion of higher learning that is completely different from the molival.on and 
dedication (,f students seeking educational and professional development 
within an established graduate degree program, Ihe 'learn for earn 
incentive frequently provides litde. if any. emphasis on the qualitative 
■isp-rts of the program or on professional development. Thus, some stu= 
dunts will atiend the closest and or cheapest institutional uttering withnul 
regard for any qualiiaiive caUuiiiun. c- i , 

"During IU77-78, the Committee un the Special Non-Degree Student 
distrihuied a survey to niemher instiiutions regarding ihe siatus of the 
special non-deuree student, related institutional policies, admissiun re- 
quiremenis, degree requirements, counseling, advisemem. laboratory 
mcilities soace. resources and facuUy participution. The response to the 
s.n vey was excepiiuiially good permitting the commitiee to analyze .4- 

responses. . . , 

' he instiiutions responding to the quesiionnaire comprise an important 
p-,rt of the grad.iaie deuree programs within the United States. Of the 
respondents, 73':; rder ihe professional master-s degree. 959f confer t^e 
m ister s de-re.' '> ! ; the Docior of .Arts or Specialist degree, 3J/r confer 
the Docinr of Kducation degree and hT> confer the Dociur o! PhUosophy 
e'-gree. I bus thcv-- vva:, cunsiderable breadth in the academic interests 
iind respoPMhili'.- s of rw^p.^fiding in>.iitutiuns, 

Hnrollmeni " dcgiee post-baccalaureaie student has gready 

mcn ised du^;^ ' ihc las' r>.- years and nearly ail insiitutiuns indicated 
thcv expected enrollment of students in this status will conimuc to in- 
crease Some 77''? of the institutions indicated li,;u non uegree post- 
baccalaureate students are enrolled through the graduate college and this 
was the most de-.' ahle and recommeniJed process. 

The :t.mss cxpeeiing the greatest increase in the number ut non-dcgree 
students v,ere education followed ny arts and sciences, business, en= 
gineerinu medical studies and agriculture, in this order, for the purpose 
uf this survey, the biological, physical and social sciences, tine.aiis,^aris 
and humanities were all galeuon/cd under arts and sciences. Only ft/, ot 
the respondents have imposed any institutional ceding .m the number o, 




stiulents that may he admitifd in u nmi-dcgruc status. Iiuvvcvlt. 4\^y 
iiKlic itud thai Lcrt'ain dupai tmunis within their institutions had estulnlished 
ccilinBS ur uftivaicti L-nnsiraints that llmiluJ ctTectivui:' the numher nt 
students admitted in a nun-deyrt'e status. 

Most institutions ( yic; j permit credits earned hy a non-deBree student 
in apply toward a degree prugram. Hut the Limuiint of credit applicable to 
meet retiinreniunis t\.i the degree varies with the academic area involved. 
The muioritv (5H' ; I indicated thai special critr were npplied or petitions 
must be filed to determine if hours were applicable to a degree program. 
Thirly-nine percent uf the institutions inuicaied a limit on the number of 
hours that could he aceumulated by a non-degree student during an 
academic year while m'i indicated there is 'itfle, if any. pressure to 
remove or liberalise this ;.niit. 

In most cases (77'?). students seeking admission to the non-degree 
status mus; supply official transcripts, while 67^ of ib^; : .-spondents indi- 
euied their institutions ditTcrentiated between the areas of continuing edu- 
cation, professional education and graduate edueation, A large mLijonty 
(78'Vi indicated that this differeniuuion should be encouraged, expanded 
ami enforced. Must uf the institutions (AfiC'r) indicated the non-degree 
^taius was Used •■''"■"isiratively to enroll students who were admissable 
but had not c-- ■ . ' paperwork rdative to formal admission and 71% 
indieated the n, : : '.talus could be used '=i gradiiate students as a 
pruhationarv peruW, although 73% reponcd that less than 10% of their 
students fell in this cateuorv. Only im o!' the institutions indicated their 
academic programs tbcused on a particular clientele with regard to en- 
rollment of non-degree students. _ , 

II was the consensus. 71% that some type of recognition or ceriitication 
is important to the non-degree student, But only a few institutions (26%) 
provide a curtincate. plaque or other form of recognition for hours taken 
as a non=demee student. Respondents (85%) did not support the concept 
that a specFal accreditation program for non-degree post-baccalaureate 
edueation was necessary and 86% opposed development of a terminal 
mast.'r-s degree for the non-degree generalist student. Although 52% of 
the institutions did indicate that the transcript from their institutions dis- 
tinguished between hours taken as a non-degree student and hours taken 
in the stauis as an official degree caiiJidate. Jhe mLijonty suggested it 
would be desirable lo ewtablisb criteria to assist graduate deans m evaluat- 
ing credit corned by students in the non-degree status and in those c;.:,es 
where hour-, taken in the non degree statu.s could be used to meet degree 
rcnuirements. 91% of the institutions agreed that the graduate dean must 
be'delegated and assume responsibility for quality checks. Most (75%) 
supported the concept that COH should establish criteria to aid graduate 
deans in evalua'iug credit earned by students in the non-degree status and 
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in esluhlishing quality check points, while u luigu ma,unty ul ihe respund- 
) indi 'u.e.l that non-d^grce post-baccalaureatu aducm.on sh^ J 
h. or signilkanl concern to graduate deans and lucul.y mvulved wth 

t! radii Lite cduualiun^ , * i * 

' ■l^e concensus nrrcspunding instilutiuns is that the non^degrec student 
enrollment is a.al will continue tu he ol" increasing impurtance to al Mn- 
^ tiuns of.erin« work at the post^baccalaurca^ ff^ ^etS 
KUidelines prepared by the Council or Graduate Schools m the Umted 
S!'es noti^ ^teria to assist in evaluating credits, rev.ew.ng transfe,- ol 
credits, establishing quality check points and detm.ng "'her ar^.s oT^a^ 
spunsihihty l-or the nun-degree student m the advanced Liraduatt studies 
program would be extremely usel'ul. 

KecommendLitions; .... i .. , ,„„t th,. 

1 Graduate deans he designated by their mstitutions and aceepl the 

■ responsibility tor quality checks on all post-baccalaurcate enrdN 
ments These include admission, comprehensive and qualitymg 
examinations, faculty advisement, program requiremems etc. 

^ institutions have a commitment to meet the increasing educauonal 
needs of their publics and use a variety of educational processes to 
accomplish this object. Thus the credentiuling or validating or previ^ 
ous educational experiences will emerge as an increasingly impor- 
tant problem. It is critical that the qualitative and quaninat.ve as- 
pects or academic orferings be continually reviewed and dist.^ic 
guidelines prepared tu differentiate program offering m advanced 
graduate studies, ccrtincation. and/or professional areas. In any 
event all courses oHered for graduate credit by an institution, 
whether un-campus or orr-campus. must be approved and adminis- 
ter -d through the graduate dean's omce, 

1 Fvery etTort should he made by the institution to assure that the 

■ quality oracadcniic uflering in the advanced graduate degree pro- 
grams does not deleriorate as a result or inHux of non^degree stu- 

4 In^iUitional oflerings that have not been approved for graduate 
ercdit and. therefore, can not constitute a component or an oflicial 
advanced degree program should be orftred for ■•non-c^d.t _ A^so^ 
i, would be highly desirable if official transcnpts renectcd more 
dearly and accurately the status of the student with regard to admis- 
sion to a graduate program, i.e. graduate-degree candidate, courses 
apply ■ certification non-degree-no credit, etc, 

V. institutions should give careful consideration to transfer of credi s 

■ ■ by non-degree students from one institution to another and should 

suit the ( GS publications entitled; ClmdiHiW Credit: Its Ri-cogm- 
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lion and Tnuisfi-r. It is recommended that work to be transferred 
must ufticially he certified as graduate level and the individual musl 
have been admiitud lu the yruduatc college at the time of enrollment. 



Motion From the Rt'snluticins Coniniittee 



Charles T. Lester 

Whereas Boyd Page served the Council of Graduate Schools faithfully, 
diligently and intelliBcntly for nine years as President 

and 

Whereas the Cuuneil under his leudership has steadily increased its 
membership and now has a membership embracing every institution with 
any signitleant graduate program 

and 

Whereas under his guidance and direction the Council has cunducted 
several Mynitkani studies of almost every aspect i.f graduate education 

and 

Whereas he has sought !o avoid divisiveness and has promoted those 
aetiuns hy the Council that emphasi/e the common goals of its members 

atRl 

Wher ■■ ^ Hiiyd Page has shown the Council of Graduate Schools oppor- 
(unities t,. improve i'ts services and tu respond to new challenges 

and 

Whereas Helen Page with her charm, beauty and grace hiis been a joy to 
all of us 

and 

He it therefore resoUed that this Council exnnj.^ to Boyd and Helen 
Page our esteem, tmr appreciation and our best wishes for their new lite 
that lies aheud 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this lesolution be presented tu 
Boyd and Helen and t'nriher that this resolutiiin become ii piirt of the 
oftlcial reuurd of this . Ighieenth annual meeting 

Whereas Dr. Sam Webb, who f or many years was Dean of the Graduate 
Schuol at C.eoiHia Institute of Technology, served the Council of 
Ciraduale Schools eunlinuously and effectively as a valued member ot 
many cnmmittees and panel member of many discussion groups at na- 
tional meetings of the Council 
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and 

Whereas his sudden and untimely dciiih rubs us ull uf a churishcU cul- 
leaEue and a warm and friendly human beitm 

Be it resolved that this Council by the aUuption of this resolution ex- 
press its sorrow at losinB Sum Webb from its midst and be it turth<jr 
resolved that this resolution become a pan of the official recuTd of his 
eighteenth annual meeting and that a copy of this resolution he sent ,u 
Mrs, Sam Webb, 



Phyllis Pray Bober 

Whereas Deans Eastman N, Hatch. Utah State University. J. Knox 
Jones: Texas Tech University, and J. Chester McKee. Jr. (as Past- 
Chairman) with this meeting retire from the Executive Committee (henc.= 
forth Board of Directors) of the Council of Graduate ..chools in the Umteu 
States' ncreas they have rendered seiness. devoted ani endunng serv- 
ice on behalf of ihei. decanal coHeuiiues to this orgumzauen as well as tu 
,he wider community in graduate education: and whereas further they 
have individually and severally contributed their clarity of vision m-A 
manifold gifls. imagination and wit to the enterprise; be it resolved tha 
these PraciTclini-s record the appreciution. admira.=on and best wishes of 
a grateful niiMiibership. u- , ,., m,. 

Be it hi^ ■I'cr resolved that this same resolution express the abiding (tu 
use unr 01 \us la^nrue words) gratitude of the members ut the Council ol 
Gradu ^ Schn tor the inspired leadership over the past year of our 
Chairman I ^ .ni Donald J. White, together with pleasure at the prospect 
of continumg u- etiioy the benefit of his wisdom, e^erience and unfaiimg 
good humor as Past-Chairman on the Rxecutive Committee during the 

year to come, 

Mr. Chairman. 1 su move , , . 

Whereas with the aid of his committee, the Program Chairman for the 
18th Annual Meeting of the Council of Graduate Schools. Dean Roben F. 
Kruh-whom we welcome as incoming Chairman-=has brought into 
heing this rnhust fare, these richly varied and provucalive sessions which 
are still under way; whereas lurthermore Dr, John Ryan, with the assist- 
ance of his staff^^in Piirticular Miss Mary Jo Leocha-and abutted by 
Fell Ortiz of the Towne and Country Hotel stall . has earn -d out if^c 
arrangements providing a comfortable setting ftir from the cares v .-icc 
and imemperiiu: climates elsewhere; be it resolved that our Pnnrcuu,,. 
record the enduring gr^-Utudo of the entire membership to all taese re= 
Sponsible for our ciintunt. 



NFW BUSINESS 



Rfpnrt of thu N«ininatin(i Committte 

Mary Ann Carroll 

Tliis rupurt is prusentuU on behalf of thu members of the nominating 
uommittuL" who arc Giles T. Brown, Ciilifornia Stale University. Fuller- 
ton; J. Knox Jonus, Jr., Texas Tegh University, and James H. Reeves of 
Tt-nnessee State Universif. In selecting the nominees from those rec 
ommended to us by the COS membership, we have tried to insure that the 
Board of Directors for the coming year will be representative m terms of 
the kinds of institutions that have membe. ship in the COS. We also kept 
an eye to geographic distribution. 

Our nominees for three year terms to the Board of Directors are Ber- 
mird J Downey. Villunovu University, Iru'in C Uieb, University of 
Texas Austin and C.J. Rngs of the Californiu Institute of Technology. 
Nominated for a one year term is Dexter Whitehead, University oi %'ir. 
ginia. 



Donald J. White 



You have heard the report of the nominating coi.imittee which comes 
1 -ith an automatic second for adoption. Are there other nominations? 
Hearing none, all in favor of the report of the Nominating Committee with 
respect to niling vacancies on the Executive Commitiee. say aye! Op- 
posed! Unanimously adopted. 



Mary Ann Carroll 



Nominated for membership on the Nominating CommUtee for 1979 are 
Dale Comstock. Central Washington State University, Phillip Johnson. 
Oakland University, and Alicia Tilley, Memphis State University. 



Donald J. White 



You have heard the report of the Nominating Committee for nomina- 
tions on the nominating committee for the forthcoming year. Are there 
any other nominutions? Hearing none, all those in favor of the report say 
aye! Opposed! Unanimously adopted. 
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Last, bu, suruly mi Un.s,, I have the pluanuru- to thank ^'1 ' 
vuTV i,uluhiu-d tu all uf yiu,. Now. I svish tu inirudiiwc you to Boh Kruh 
.,u. new Chairman, who i. as you know well tVuni the line prognmi he and 
his colleague, put together an uMraordinary anU line perMHi. Boh. 



RobiTt F. Kruh 



Desniit: Don White-s diselaimer to the contrary, he does take his work 
verv seriously He has great wit and a sense ofhunw. He is an eloquent 
^[n ^ho Xls wc^ked Urelessly tbr COS. He has pruvidcd uneomnujn 
good sense and leadership Tor this organization m a yci^ ot trimsmun 
5a. served us and graduate education magniUccntly. I can only say. that 

he is one fine t'cilow, ... \ ,\ ih >t 

Don. even though you are leaving the Cha.rmansh.p, I am P --^'^a^ 

yuu are not leaving the Board of Directors heeausc we w.ll have tht 

henetlt of your good counsel and wisdom. 
I now declare this meeting adjournud. 
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Concurrent Special Interest Sessions 

l-ndny. IX-.wmhcr 1. I^IH, K:.l() ii.m.-l():n() it.m. 

I IIK VI IAL HOIVAIV KKSKAKCI' IN (;RAl)l Vri; KDI CMION 

Cluurmnn: Hriu R. RikIc, D./M-.vf/y uf Wisvnn.hi-Sliunson 
luhn B. .Sluiightcr. Naihinal SfU'iuT luiindamw 
1 byil M Bunniniindd. VV/V/r/7<; ,Vf(;?c (/»ni'/v/;y 
Dnni.UI N. LLinpcnberB. f/mv^'n/fy ,,/■ Prmny/r«;i,d 
Curntilius J. PiniiS. Califonnu Imiiiiiic nj 'Ivrhnoh^y 
Susan G. Bmylcs. A</m*m;/ Scicmr l aundauon 



Kric R. Rude 



, Plcnsed to he chmring this sus.on wh.h relates to 
do-ins' olc in ■csoarch^whiuh is an integn.l unU .mportunt asptU ut 
' -Xatu t ution. It is nw pcrsonul feeling that until last year the rc= 

rcspunsibilitics of ,h. Uca„. had not 
phasis in our annual mcuiings. As ym remen^cr. Chuncwllor M.h m> n 
hil •. sn.tc address on Wed:, day noted the v.tal ruk of resea.eh m 

'tlm" ?lhn;:r^stions , ...... t., n^a^e have, happily been negated 

hv^::::ral u, the .atest C CI:^ : .cs whieh wen. - 

t . u 1 -v.f Pnr ' cii c a number ot tgdurul regulator) 

'1'et me illustrate: OMH Cnenlar v:i (March ,97H, contains pr.jposed 
revisions to governmental .cyulamuts regarding resmburscments o^ eos 
o n versities performtng federally sponsored research, l^e Cm.mm. 
n Governmen al Rek.tions (COGR) of the National Assoe.ation ot Col 
U^f^ Uni'rsity Business Ofllcers .NACUBO) has ^ecn u.j^n« e. 
tremcly hard to hring about ehanges in these regulations so that there ear^ 
^^™We and pmctical administration of the rules. 1 was pleased as I 
not^^^lier. to hear Dr. Pelenir say that we now has, a working rela 

''r''n:i'i.ypJ?^i.p.o ■ 
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Since the M uny77 hu has served us Assistanl Direetor of the Nulinnal 
Science Fuundatiun Tor AslmnomicaL Aimnspheric, Earth, and Ocean 
Sciences. In July 1^79, he will hugin his lunure as Academic Vice Presi^ 
dent and Provtist at Washingltm Stale University. 

Prior to joining the National Sciencu Fuundation he was DirectiM' oflhu 
Applied Physics Lahurutory and Professor of Electrical Engineering al 
the Universily of Washington and for fifteen years before that he served 
us the head of the Information Systems depariment. Naval Electronics 
Eahorutory Center, San Die^i^ 

He received his B.S. from KiJisas State University, M.S. from UCLA, 
and Ph.D, from the University, if California^San Diego. 

He has been active in eftbris to enci)urage minorities to pursue careers 
in science and engineering and in 1976 he was appointed a memherof the 
National Academy i)f Hngineering Committee on Minorities in Engineer- 
ing 

John B. Slaughter 

It is always a pleasure tor me to return to San Diego. Nly funnly and I 
lived here for 19 yeuFH until 1975 and we consider il to be one of the finesi 
piaces to jive in this cotM^^ry. I thank yuu for inviting me here to Join you 
at this important meeting. 

When I went to Washington to serve as an Assistant Director of NSF m 
August 1977. there seerned to he a number of growing concerns about 
tedera! policy toward graduate education and university research. One of 
the main concerns -aus the level and consistency of federal funding ft)r 
basic research. 

The National Science Board, as man> of you know, this year issued a 
very important report of concern all in the research cummumiy. It is 
entitled: Htisic Rr^vart h in thv Mission Ai>i'ncii's. The report contains 
fairly clear evidence that we were not Just crying wolf. According to the 
study, "hasic research cnioyed an average annual growth rate m leUeral 
suppon of 4.3 percent from l%H to 1976."^ That sounds good, but the 
kicker to that statement is that the study tbund that the growth rate In 
constant dollars-^that is, measured hy 1972 dollars — had actually ih'- 
nrnH'il hy US percent annually, and by a total of ahmit 10 percent be^ 
tween 1969 and 1976. 

l^he encouraging news we now share is that this downward trend of real 
dollar commitments has been reversed. As the Science Board report 
notes, ''current^dollar growth rat^^ \^ov federally funded basic research) 
escalated sharply in 1977 at a rate of 13.6 percent/' The PresidenUs 
current fiscal year budget represenied a lurther 9J percent gain, the 
esiimutc tor basic research a>r fiscal year 1979 is equally encouraging. The 
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Tih,s, p.vcmm should mure than compensate tor '""auur^ 

io w.\:an uhscrvu ,n llgurus lor thu last three Icdural hudge s a v.r 
he;,rtunmu increased einnha.is on basic res.ar.h. Th. slippaye ut the p.>st 
.everal vears has halted. We have cause lor hopu that the naunn s .onv 
miimeni to basic rcseareh unce again IS imensitymg. .,,^4, 
But >rnur eoneern about the level nf federal tundmg tor haMC res. r.h 
h.,. reason to diminish, other of our concerns have yet to N allcs mUd , I 
,eter in particular tn the continuinB nmmatch between 'his na , on s very 
impressive research eapabilny and the dollurs-spee,|>call> led.ral 
dnllars -available to take advantaBC of this cMpubiliiy. 

In two sentences coniained in ancUher report to the Congress issued laie 
|,M ve .r the National Science Board summed up the proh em and 
suggested the dimensions orthe loss involved in terms ol stymied careers 
and thvvarted promise. The Board repiirted: 

■ Despite a decade of readiustment, there remains a mismatch betsvecn 
research opportunities and available resources and a luck ot cuntinuii> 
!md stabililTin research support. An expanded (and still expanding 
number of capable scientists-many of whom were trained Ji'nng the 
p"s, two deJades and who now IhoulU be ,r, especial^ productise 
periods of their eareers-tmd it increasingly difncult to obtain the sup- 
port required to conduct their research. 

The mismatch the Board describes partieulari. attects the rese, Ji 
opportunities of relatively new mvesiigators, who arc ^'^ '"^^ ^ ^ 
.So have received their doctoral degrees dunng the P;-\ ^^"^ ^^'.^ 
one aspect of the lack of opportunities for ncw in vestigat.H s has b. n 
.videlv noied. Both heeausc of demographic factors .md the app^-m 
reduced inierest bv students in some tieUls of scicnec. the demand likJ> 
will diminish tor science teaching capacities in the nation s colleges and 

''TenMl^Bureau csnmatcs are clear about the demographics of the silua- 
„on: rhev sho. that the numberof IH-year-olds in the nation s ,.^^^^^^^ 
will decline by I'J percent in ten years, trum 4,2 million ' « ^J^^ 
million ;n IWO. You arc as lamiliar as 1 with these tigures. And both 
UKWv then si.intlcance. fhercare-aiKl will he~leweropemngs Ua- new 

tacultv, fheVesuli could be a slowdown of the nation s basic rese.ueh 

"''a'h indeed some llguies .ue not cncouraginii. The National Science 
.emulation pro,ee,s ihal by im a total nf about 2H).l)<U) ^Ui cuts wiB he 
pursuine advanced degrees in the sciences and engineering, 1 hat is ah t 
s nereent below the peak year of 1970, In the physica scenw.s. enio 1- 
ment peaked at 41. (loom 19^,8. dipped 12percentby 1973. and rs expeclcu 
by m> to decline 5.^ percent below the 1W,K level. 
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yeurs, 

In thu late l%OS nnd eurly \9Ws. tederul tunding tor bnsic research 
shitled dcmnward both in cunstanl dullai s^^^as wu have seen --and in 
individual fields orseience. Those shilts were a source uf marked instabiU 
iiy in the financial ciHidition of universilies and cuMey^js, Now. at a time 
when federal suppurt tor basic research has reversed that downward trend 
and is increasing at an eneuuraging pace, the anticipated deeline in the 
need fur new taeulty indicates new and pressing tinancial and persimnci 
problems fur Lmiversiiy- and college-based research. 

The question before us— one of the major concerns of an of us inter^ 
usted in the weinire of graduate educatiun and the advancement of 
knowledge— cleariy is: What can be done to ensure continuing opporujni^ 
lies and openings for new investigators within the university ? 

One answer begins to emerge as we survey ilu Jevelopmeni uf the 
ptisiwar American university. As Guytord Sie >^ i a former NSF di^ 
rector, has rumarked; 
Growth of educational institutions over the past three decades has pro^ 
ceedud in two distinguishable directions and has been swept along hy 
two separate streams i»f motivation. We have seen explosive growth of 
both imdergraduate education and graduate edueation coupled to rc^ 
seareh. But while these functions are pretbrmed by a single set ol 
institn' ons^^me universities ami eollcces — the mni\yc^ and dnvmg 
power .^Liiind the expansion of the ilifferenl fVnciion-; have come from 
quite difterent quarters, 

I he growth of undergraduate education was stimulated by rapid in- 
creases in the coliege-a^e population and by socio-economic forces that 
placed a high premium on a college degree as a charter Wrv advancement. 
The reasons for the expansion of research and graduate edueation are 
equally well k.^iHsn, That expansion was seen to benefit the well-bemg 
and seeii-ify uf the nation/Fhis judgment provided the rationale by which 
the federar government became the principal source of support tor re^ 
search and the deveiopment of graduate education. 

So we can observe postwar universities both teaching a record number 
of undergraduates and engaging, at the graduate level, in a wide variety uf 
research. 

The norm Ibr the postwar years has been that about half of yoLing 
doctorals went mto teaching positions. Hut that pattern is rapidly breaking 
apart with the declvne in the number of undergraduate students and with 
what has been aptly described as ^Menure clog/' It is clear to us all that 
relatively tew tenured taeulty members will reach retirement age during 
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the next lio.un yours, mid so tluTc will lu- lulutivuly iHv up.nines un 
hcum' r ycnmB.,' sduntists, Already, s,c huvu sec:n the U.c nc o 
" ,penin«H; i^'r example Heiw.en IWH anO 1.75 Pn>P". ; 
ymmB iuliy members dropped from 42 pcvcni 27 pursuit, In 

A mm . 11 ago, I alluded to one posHible response the prohle ot 
..M,;;n co„,i,Ld cupuhility Ibr basic r.s.ireh in 
.,nd thus ccntiniiud apportiinitic-s for younii inveMiBuiorh, fli. I.iuurs 
; mining the prohleL^the dcmosn-phic nends "-1 ;m>vers^^^^^^^^^^ 
puiicies we luivu noted-arc beyond the reach o| (eden.l pui.ui^t u l an, 
Sctinnincd in Washington, So this response has m o.c s oth.u. en- 
du^e^ent, It oriBinuturt not at the Nutionul Smmc F«un.luimn-u. any 
^shington uBcncy- for that matter, Ruthcr. it Um .d.a now hem, 
cxnr-eHsed around the nation, 1 feel it deserves your alccnt.on. 
"tn Idl iUu.univer.itiesa.nable to orter,eaehin«po.it^ 

doctnrals because of -tenure cloB.- may ^}^^':^ ^'^^^^^^ 
sun .r ite rosearuh institutes whcr.j yoiinit .eicntists can do rtstarLM ano 
ome s n u iulty n,cmh,rs can accept positiuns, thtn openmB up new 
^Si^pusitions'lnttirn. young researchers attucNd to u univer^ay 
nsUtute Ldd teach at the university as part uf an atYil, atu tuculty, Ai th. 
eni offive y'u^;. or so^^ other designated period, th. un.vers.ry could 
review wht^ther to continue its institute. . ^ u rb^u- 

T m^^u^e many variables to this idea of a university .nst.tute. 1 hkeiy 
couW^i;^ he liability of attracting additional f^dend lundmB a^ aUsc. 
suonon >i.m private industry, A separate research n,sl,tute might be an 
'tU-Mc Jl^t^n^uive to those who suggest that uni^ers.ty s>adua 

h oU turn more to research and take on r-eareh^rje^^^cu t^ 
members and students who are not necessarily expeet d to f^achu 
Re^aS talent could tunnel from the graduate sch«ol to a ^^^^^'^^ 
^ r^e^in km^ This talent would carry with it the stistatned c«pabd^ty 
Jo'^^is^ n^a^h which graduate schools have developed tn the postwar 

we consider ways to employ more youns investip,top i";'";;;^^*^ 
se^ngs and to enhance opportunities tor basic 

"Ih^sTrSn^le for dispea.ing or using ft<i.r»l f.nds mus. respond ,o 

funds spent. But at the same time my colleagues and I NSP are 
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mindful of thu irnpurtHnctt of preventing you frum being burdened with 
unnuccHsary red Uipe and regulMlions. Often Ihufc are unintended impagts 
uf rcgululions that deter and inhibit you fi'om acgomplishing the mibstan^ 
live work undur a federal gn\n \ or uontriiut, 

If, for example, the rules mi\ rcgulutiuns end up discouraging innova- 
tive talent from undertaking mearch or detract from its quality, then 
federal t\inds have been wasted despite the best of bureaueriitic inten- 
tions. We arc acutely aware of this irony, and, as the agency in 
Washington most concerned \vith the heiilth of the basic research estub-^ 
li^ihment, we are trying to do Hnmething about it by muKing those who are 
responsible for .setting federal policy avvare of your concerns, 

As evidence of the Foundalicm's atteinpts at consciousness raising, let 
nriu cite again the National Science Boyrd's |978 annutil report which 
Pre^iident Carter forwarded to Congress. An entire chapter in it is devoted 
to ''Barriers lu Qpiimurn Support and Conduct of Basic Heseurch in Mis- 
sion Agencies/' 

The chapter points out that many of yoiir concerns about eKcessive red 
tape and regulations arc the sarne concerns voiced by several of the mis- 
si\)n ^igencies. For example, listen to these observations from the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development about regulation*^ of the 
Otllce of IVlanagement and Budget on the controL design, and use of 
survey questionnaires. HUD's observations suggest that when the great 
unwieldy federal machine attempts to slice through red tape, the results 
can be, paradoxically, more netilesome than before, HUD said: 
These regulations, when taken together with the current government- 
v^idc drive to reduce paperwork burdens on public and priv^ite indus'ny, 
are so onerous m to be an enfective barrier to the performance of many 
suciuNscience research projects. Surveys of a properly drawn sample 
population are. in fact, among the rnost effective means of reducing 
paperwork burdens, when contrasted with typical government requests 
lor information from an entire pupuiaiioiu Yet surveys are being treated 
by OMB as though they are just another paperwork burden, 
From the former Energy Research and Development Adniinistration 
catne these observations ahoul the requirements for accountability report- 
ing and the elTects of red tupe on the operation of research, ERDA said; 
. . » it is generally true that there has been, in recent years, both inter- 
ncilly and externally, a proliieration of bureaucratic procedures, re- 
quirements, uncertainties in organization and callK for ever increasing 
paperwork and studies~all of which have absorbed large prnportions 
of the time of program administrators and laboratory and university 
investigators, Inefficiencies are one consequence, An even greater con- 
cern is the tendency of these demands to dispel creativity arid vision^ 
HRDA s statement is representative of those of several of the mission 
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agencies. And, as I suid, we ut the Ntttional Seicnce Foundation share the 
concerns of the mission agencies— and you— about these matters, 

I suigested at the beginning of these remarks thut I had been m 
Washington long enough to know the federal fiovernment is not omnipo- 
lent in solving the problems of the nation, It certainly is not able to 
rernedy alnne the problems confronting gfftclunte school education. 

The initiatives for solving the chalienfies facing this nation's system of 
univeriity based research and of graduate education will flow from you. 
Where the federal government can ussisi those initiatives, I believe it will. 
But it will be you who must, and will, give opportunities to young scien- 
tists. Your creativity is coming into play once again, as it has done in 
fashionins the spectacular record gruduate schools have earned since 
World War II, 

As our system of graduate school education and research evolves to 
accomodaifi the changes of the next decade. 1 believe the federal govern- 
ment will continue to help bring about that evolution. As partners m 
fostering research and higher education, we must acltnowledge the reality 
of policies our nation has set that affect your institutions. Where federal 
regiilHtions unintentionally intrude on the proper growth of research and 
graduate education, we must work together to make their implementation 
less burdensame. 

Indeed, let me asmii you that the comments and ideas you express 
today— about federal rules and regulations, about sustaining a high level 
afhasie research in the university graduute school setting, about assuring 
fruitful careers for younger investigators— will be activel.y considered as 
we at NSF rormulute our programs for the future. And we will relay to 
other interested Washington tgencies your observations and suggestions. 



Lloyd M. Benningfield 

Our topic today is certainly one of concerti to nearly all persons in- 
volved with university graduate educution—iiot just those concerned 
with the re eaech aspect of it. In fact . .-flany of us would say that research 
is the ultimate form of teaching at ihd graduate level and perhaps to some 
extent at the undergraduate level . If you have attended recent meetings of 
NCAR, NCURA, or COS, you have heard various forms of pleas con- 
cerning the dilemma of univsrsities in maintaining or developing research; 
in w'ofking with the federal government in obtaining support for this re- 
search' and in convincing constituencies of the necessity of such research 
enterprise*; to the total mission of universities. There obviously is a prob- 
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k-m when w muny inielligcnt, well educated pcrsuns spend so much lime 
wrestling with un hmc. But has anything really happuncLl us u result of 

such contai ns',' , 

We have juHi htJurd nl'tht; reversal of the Uownwurd trurui ui Icdcrul 
supp'irt for basic leMurgh in thi; last ihrL-e reduriii budgets, Whfn v.e 
cunsiUer iritlution unil the increased niimhcr of university programs and 
researcherN aspiring to get ■•their piece" ul this fimding. has much rerijly 
chaiigeir,' Asa represetitativetJra developing, regional, stale university of 
medium size— some 16.000 students with tburteen years history in the 
state system— I uni not sure that I helieve that there has been improve- 
ment in support of reHearch at the federal level, 

From my perspective 1 believe that it is Importurit to eonsider some of 
the environmental factors meed by institutions such as mine as we at- 
tempt to develop and improve our programs. To start with, the rising 
expectations many persons had some ten to rifteen years ago have run 
into Sfc-rious obstut-les. As we have heard, the populution trend has sen- 
ously curtailed the traditional student population base. While many per- 
sons still want credentials, tew are willing to do the rigorous programs 
uppropriute to trailitional credentials— namely graduate degrees, Even 
fewer persons are willing as taxpayers to support anything with the word 

restuireh in the label, 

The above trends are not reserved for universities such us 1 serve but 
iilso for our reseiirch universities to some extent. In addition, our research 
universities were geared to on-going federal support and to growth in 
stutlent population and as a result have faced serious problems of a dit- 
rererit sort and magnitude than have developing institutions, 

A rather different aspeci of the dilemma faced by developing univer- 
sities has been the clear evaporation of any need for new doctoral pro- 
gmms in most standard areas— and perhaps in all areas. This clearly 
imposes a real problem of "imrige" as such universities deal with their 
constituencies. Accompanying this is the apparent lessened need for the 
higher level research typically associated with doctoral programs and the 
negative impact this has on our faculties whose members were recruited 
with certain expectations related to research and research facilities. As 
mentioned in our opening address, the mismatch of capable faculty and 
the support or even the opportunity to do research for which persons were 
educuted is a serious problem. 

The increased number of doctoral program graduates from ou,' ,-esearch 
universities in the late sixties and early seventies coupled with the leveUng 
of the number of faculty positions in research universities have improved 
our ability to recruit good faculty. Nevertheless, we still have to compete 
with the major established universities on many fronts. Speciflcally. the 
areas of research facilities and good students arc critical for us. What are 
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we ti. oirer faculty as they struggle for tenure and salary increases with 
schiiUirly activity us tlietypicul criterion, it' the resuurcii proyrams cannut 
be iiistified and riindud? Of eoiiise. my tonu is too pussimistit; — 
sorru-thina I kuep reniindinti myselt' not to priyect, Kaculty rually inter- 
emed in research will rirul a way or ways to d») it althouBh such ettorts 
afiplete the ener«i«H luft for the research ilsclf. This is whert- we adminis- 
trators can help hy cutting red tape, by helping to tmd dollars, and by 
being generally supportive, 

A pai ticidur area of eongern thai oceiirs in the sciences and in cnBinecr- 
inu relates tu research facilities. In many cases siich lacilities are very 
costly und hecomc mriUly obsolete as we have heard even fium uur 
research university colleagues. When we compete for the limited tundinB 
uvuilalile for such tools of research, we frequently compete head.on with 
i,iir neighboPing research university colleagues Imd come off second best 
in many eases. The argunient is that the nation or region or state simply 
doesn't need another such research facility. Perhaps ihis is true. 
HevcrtheleSH. such problems compound our situation. 

Expansion of the previous comments leads me to mention what i.s a 
Itigieul tendency of ruiiding agencies. In competitions for funding the 
.igencies tend to support the tried and proven, the best bet, the university 
vvhere a larger team exists—the research university— not that I wouldn t 
do the same thing, if taccd with the choices that appear most evident. 
However, this approach does little for the single investigator at a develop- 
irg institution, 1 am merely pointing to the reality of a situation that we 
must fJice. Do we really want this changed? What would you do if you 
held the power to decide and how do you reconcile this with the desires ot 
miiny more universities to participate in federal funding of research? 

SVhat should developing universities do in this environment which chal- 
imges the existence of research as associated with graduate education'. 
We can and had better learn to deal with it and not simply.wring our hands 
jfwe expect to survive, I would suggest that we can do several things. We 
can better focus our effbns in specinc fields relevant to our own local and 
r-egional needs. In addition to federal support, there may very well be 
local support for research and graduate education in more narrowly de- 
fined areas. While applied research may not be a.s attractive or prestigous 
as theoretical research, it is important and need not be demeaned when 

done well. , . 

We can work to reestablish or enhance the quality in our master s 
programs including a research component. While a number of profes^ 
Clonal master's programs such as the MBA. the MEd, the MPA. etc. may 
not have national research standards, we can work to incorporate a re- 
SBSirch component in them in the form of independent or directed study or 
through sonie alternate means, 
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A surinim liHik slunikl hu givaii lu ^iu)|icrulivc vgniiirus wilh ruscmdi 
univtMsiliiJs ur ruscaruh institiitus, Wu have IbunJ ihis In bu highly huficlV 
giul in soni^ woll cnnsiilurcd uaHUH whurc lauiilly munihcis tuiul lu bu 
isuhitud hecunse iil' tliuir spouiaUius, Whilu work with insiiuiliuns in close 
pruximiiy is prohahly dusinihlu rmm ilic comniiinicution and sharing 
sumilpuinis. il is possible to work coupurativoly with Uisiani institutions 
as we hiiva with luualions s\wh as the University of Pennsylvania and the 
University tir Illinois. Couperaiive vcnlines, huwever, ean pose problems 
and nuisl be well eonrdinuled. 

Our spuuker^ prupusul lor sunaratu reseureh instilules assueiated with 
universities presents an interesting npproauh. While it appeurs attraetive 
trnni a cuneepiual standpoint, the realities of nnaneing and other eosl 
prublems need earetui eonsideralion. Sueh an appruaeh miyhl be [easible 
ft)r the reseureh universities, but probably not tor many developing uni^ 
versilies unless ihere is signineant long term suppoii from other than the 
federal government, ConHidenition might be given to sueh a separate 
institute uoneepl on a statewide, regional, or population density basis. 
This eoneypi would not appear to be mueh ditlcrcnt than some research 
|V)undarions which have been around tor years. 

The mutter of regulations mentioned by Dr. Siaiighler is an important 
one tor duveloping universities. We are all going lu have to live with 
regulations and had best learn to deal elTieienlly with them. Perhaps in 
this area, developing universities have an advantage over the research 
universities. We don^l generally have long eslahlished structures and can 
modify orguni^alionally more easily than older institutions. Hopefully, we 
will do so to lessen the demoralizing and diversionary burden the plethora 
of federal and state regulations pUices on our nieulties. One word here to 
the Washington establishment — become consistent in issuing regulations 
and consolidate such rule making so that a hundred dilTerent agencies 
don't have five himdred difturcni sets of regulations. 

Finally, we need to be more realistic about our eKpeciaiiuns and base 
them on logical and intelligent thought. We all need to take a hard look at 
the ^'mentuliiy of growth'' that seems to have existed since World War II 
Somehow, everyone, not just researchers or university personnel, has 
come to believe that only if there is always ^'more'' can we survive. 
Management is certainly easier in such a growth environment. The growth 
ment^ility is a very interesting animal and certainly a pervasive one. Hope^ 
fully, we can duvelop and sustain research related to our graduate pro^ 
grams even in an environment that may not have much growth in funding, 
taculty or students. 
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I wuiu in tuuus my romarks in ruKpunsc to John HluLightcr's presunta^ 
tion oil just nnu issue hu raised. Bulbre I rusliuu the Issiiu in the I'orm of a 
tiuestion, let me lisl some assertiuns uikI assuniptionH on whieli I think the 

ciucstion is based: 

1 . A vigomiis uflbrt in fundLinienlal arul upplied rysuareh is eHsentuil lor 
uur nationnl wdture ami, quite poHsibly, HuivivaL 

2. The leading edye of this nation's fimdamuntal reseureh enterprise is, 
and should eontinUQ to be, located in our Universities, 

3. In recognition of the roregoing, our soeicly will mainlain and uven 
increase its substuntiul support of research in our universities. It will 
do HO primarily through the federal governnient. 

4. Demographic and economic conditions will force changes in the way 
uuruniversitius do research. These change^ will affect, among other 
things, the way we provide graduate education. 

These lead to the . , . 

Questhn: What should and must our universitieH , and graduate deans in 
particular, do in response to these impending changes? 

Since I have no simple answers to this qucslmn, I probably should now 
simply keep quiet and sit down. However, an academic with an audience 
rarely does anything so sensible, so let me commenl further on my asser^ 
tion, assumptions, and question. 

First, my assertion ubout the importance of research: This is not the 
place ibr an attempt to support this assertion with logical arguments. Most 
if not ull of you are already believers, and cunvincing any nonbelicvcrs 
who may be present would take much more time than 1 have. Instead, let 
me try to communicate the depth of my own belief in the truth of this 

assertion, _ . xmi 

Betbre I became an effete Easterner, 1 spent my youth in the Mrdwest, 
where I acquired enduring respect and, indeed, atTection for that much 
maligned creature, the hog. Those of you who have watched a hog forag- 
ing in the woods will re :ognize the similarity between this aciivity and 
what a researcher does. The hog may be engaged in keeping body and soul 
(?) together by collecting acorns, but he is fully prepared to make good 
use of any other tasty morsel which his persistent investigation may re-- 
veah If luck and design take him to the right part of the right forest, he 
may even unearth a trume, a discovery which, were he a human scientist, 
the Swedish Royal Academy might reward. However enjoyable this activ^ 
ity may be for the hog, it is also essential to his survival, in accord with the 
ancient and homely injunction, ^^Root, hog, or die!" Parenthetically, it 
might be noted that mo^t foraging hogs do better than simply survive, and 
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cnnHtiUitc a spodus somu bcliuvu lo he ihu seuonil most lisIliIc, lurmicUu 
hlu. aiul ilunyurous m thu lace of ihu uurtlu 

My puini here is this. We live in a tbrest of ignorance. We are beset hy 
prohlems of all kimls. Knuwledgc will not neeeHsarily kud us W ^nlulions 
lor all iirihem. hut iyntmince will surely help us solve iiune of them. Our 
wdtare and nerhaps our survival depend un mir gontinuing and persistent 
suareh tor mursuls nf new Jcnowledge. YesleidayN adorns will not satisfy 
tnniurrmv's needs. We must press on. Ibr ^Miuot, hog. or die" applies as 
muen to nur species as lo the hug*s. 

Niiw tu my second assuriiun, that our universilies must continue in 
their present leading txile in the nation^s researeh elTort^ There are philu-^ 
sophieal and cultural urf^umunts tor this position, but I think the ease can 
he made solely on the basis of demonstrated emcacy und effidcney in 
prudueing researeh results, curtainly in baHic research. There are other 
kinds of institutions in which one might imagine lodging responsibility fur 
the naiiun^s basic research eflbrt, e.g., governnicnl hiborutories or inde-^ 
pendent resuarch instiunes. However, note that, by many mersures, the 
United States has had the world's most suceeHsful basic research eiiler^ 
prise Ibr several decades, and its universilius have been the home of the 
bulk ofthLii enterprise, I think there is a causal connection between Ihosu 
two facts. ( We might also note that the only nation with a higher per capita 
Nobel Prize performance in the post-war era. Great Britain, has also 
concentrated its basic researeh in universities j There is something about 
the university environment, with its emphasis on unfettered inquiry Jis 
teriile mix of youn^^ und old, apprentice and master, and its multiple 
interrelated functions of research, instruction, and service, which ftieili- 
laies discovery in a way unmuicbed by other insiitutions. It is untidy, 
conlbsing. often illoaicaU even anarchistic, und as hard to explain as the 
urigin of the tone of a Stradivarius. but it works. If we want the best 
research at the least cost, we must nnd ways to aHsure the eontinued 
strength of our research universilies. 

My third assertion, that society through public and private channelH will 
continue to support research in universities, is really an assumption, as 
well as a fond hope. Fortunately, despite the ups and downs of recent 
years and the idiocicH of a few public ngures, there is no real evidence that 
this assumption is seriouHly incorrect. There seems to be a growing ap^ 
preeialion that we can no longer base our national Hlrength largely on our 
patiimony of natural resources but must learn to live by our wits. There is 
increasing awareness of our dependence on knowledge and know-^how. 
Examples abound, beginning with that oldest and highest of all high- 
leehnology industries, agriculture. The present ftderal administration, 
particularly, has repeatedly articulated the importance of research and 
acied to strengthen its support. My only real concern on this score is that 
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the pressure of nuar turm pruhlums will become ho great that we will 
neyiect to pursue vigorously the knowledge and understanding vvu u\\\ 
suryly need in the long term. 

The truth of my fcMirth assurtion, thai the demographie and economic 
rualilies will induce changes in the way imiversities organixu their re^ 
search programs, is almost self evident. Population statistics Icuve little 
diiuht that we will have fewer undergraduate and graduate students in the 
near future. I his means that every aspect of a university which depends in 
some way on student numbers, e.g., faculty positions and tuition income, 
will change. What the economic future will bring is less clear, hut I have 
encountered few expansive optimists. If we assume, as I do here, that the 
nation's requirements ibr basic research will continue or increase, and 
that the universities will continue to be the principal pertbrmerH of basic 
research, then it is clear that '^husiness as usuaP^ is not one of our up^ 
tions. We must inevituhly devise new ways to organize ourselves for the 
performance of research. This may mean research institutes assoQiated 
with universities, as suggested by Dr. Slaughter, or it may nriean the 
appointment of Hubstantial numbers of nonfaculty or ^ 'research'^ fticulty 
staff members. Different universities will respond in different ways, but 
however they react, the results will create new problems for the graduate 
dean. Hence, my question, which is really a statement of the challenge we 
ftice: What changes in the nature of our graduate programs can we expect, 
must we make, or should we permit as a result of the coming changes? For 
example, what will be the consequences if a large fraction of the active 
and capable potential research dissertutian supervisors associated with a 
university are not members of the regular hcuhy and do not participate m 
the planning and operation of it^^ graduate programs, while more and more 
of the reguhir faculty who do so participate become inactive in research? 
Questions like this are not unprecedented— some universities have had 
large semiMndependenl research labonuorieH associated with them for 
many years and have had to [ace such questions. But for many institutions 
they will be new. My message here is simply that these problems are 
coming and cnming ^ist. We had better start thinking seriously about 
them. The initiative must be ours! 

Eric Rude 



Dean Pings is currently serving as Director of the National Commission 
on Researeh. which is chaired by professor William Sewell of the Univer^ 
sity of Wisconsin-^Madison. The Commission, in cooperation with desig- 
nated federal agencies and the university community, intends to examine 
the process by which the federal government supports academic research, 
and propose changes designed to improve that process. 
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The CommisHion is HponNured by a number of national education asso- 
uiations and has the active cooperation of the OfTicy of Scit^nce and 
Teuhnulogy Policy, the U.S, Department of Health, Education and Wei- ^ 
tare, the National Science Foundation and the General Accounting Of- 
tlce. 

Even Dan Greenberg is □ptimistic about the outcome of its delibera- 
tions, especially since the Commission has received endorsement^^ from 
persons as dinparate as Frank Pre^s, the President's science advisor, and 
Senator William Pruxmire. of Oolden Fleece fiime. 

C.J. Pings 

In late September of this year, a National Commission on Research was 
established by six prominent educational groups to propose changes in 
how the federal government supports academic research. The Commis- 
sion was established by the Association of American Universities, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the American Council on Education, the 
National Association of Land Grant Universities and Colleges, the Social 
Science Research CounclL and the Council of Learned Societies. William 
H. SewelL professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, will surve as chairman of the Commission, which consists of 12 
leaders in education, business and government. 

In recent years, many involved in government research, including sci- 
entists and administrators in both govemment and academe, have become 
concerned that the meehanism of funding is beginning to interfere with the 
research effort Itself Many observers charge that the burdens of seeking 
and administering federal funds have become so cumbersome, costly, and 
complex as in weaken the research effort and the institutions where that 
research takes place. The increasing complexity of funding has strained 
the relationships among the participants, and eroded their sense of shared 
objectives and mutual understanding that is essential to do the best and 
most efficient science possible. 

Our long-term scientific and technological progress is vitally dependent 
on effective university research, and this Commission will attempt to 
alleviate the serious problems that appear to be hindering it, with regard 
to government research funding policy. 

We expect the Commission's studies to last about a year during which 
lime we hope to review the entire range of problems and controversies 
over how the federal govurnment funds academic research. At the end of 
that period the Commission will issue a report recommending necessary 
changes. It is possible that the Commission review will find that no major 
changes are necessary .and that only a series of evolutionary changes are 
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iUeritify a need fur a mure radical revision or for the replacement of the 
prtyeci grant NyHtem, at luast in certain cascH. 

Amnng the topics to be considered by the CommiHKiun are: 

^peer review and other criteria for funding 

--principlys for the recovery of direct and indirect cost.s 

--duration of grant periods 

-extent of agency involvement with the subsiancQ of projects 
--COS! tranHrers and ctTort reports 

--accuuntability on the part of the agency, and the investiptor for the 
rcHearch results and expenditure of funds. 



NSF ACADEMIC STATISTICS PROGRAM 



Susan G, Broyles 

In line with Dr. Slaughter^H presentation. I would like to describe some 
of the data eolleetion activities undertaken at the National Science Foun- 
dation to tnick research and development resources in higher education. 

First, it is important to understand the purpose of our activities. The 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, authorizes and 
directs NSF to '"provide a central clearinghouse for the collection, in- 
terpretation, and analyHis of data on the availability of, and the current 
and projected need for, scientific and technical resources in the United 
States, and to provide a source of information for policy formulation by 
other agencies of the federal government." 

The Di vision of Science Resources Studies (SRS) of which our group is 
a part, engages in and supports the collection of statistical data to help 
fulfil! this mandate. SRS collects resources data rmm universities and 
colleges on graduate enrollment, employment, and R&D expenditures in 
the sciences and engineering. In addition, data are supplied to us through 
a survey of 14 federal agencies on their obligations to universities and 
colleges, SRS also collects data directly from a sample of individuals after 
they have received their Ph.D. in a science or engineering field in order to 
arrive at national estimates of the entire scientific and engineering popula- 
tion in all sectors of the economy. 

Recently we have been able to integrate statistics from these four sur- 
veys mto a commonly coded structure which we call our Integrated Data 
Base, This data base is oriented toward institutional level records iden- 
tified by individual FICE codes for each institution. Data are available for 
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CHART 1 

Survuv of Graduate Scl«neoSU^.|t Support 
and PoHttloctorals (GhbSl ) 

1. Fulltime Gracliiate Scienee Enrollment 
--Source of Support 

— Meehunism of Support 

— Level of Study 

— Sex of Student 
-Numhcrot' Foreign Students 

2. Part-time Graduate Scienec Enrollm«ni 

— Level of Study 

— Sex of Student 

3. Postdoctoral Appointments 

— Source of Support 
--Number of Foreign Postcloctorals 



number ol' postdoctoral sand i-esegirch iissoi;iali.'s as wllas Ihe number of 
prc-iioctonil mearch ussistantships in scienc;e urd engineering ppOBrams 
arid their sources i>fsijppi7ri- (Cfttnt h 

The secontJ survey in the mrm ■ the survey of Scicnt ilic and Ensineur- 
iog Personnel EiTipioycd lit U-iiivfirsitiCK and Colleges, is clire«ted to ap- 
proxiiiintcly 220Oinstitiitii>iis, of ^hicii nfiarly 650 grant grilduiite degrees 
IriscicnL-eantlengiricerinK.Thiissiirveyhascolleeted on the niinnbcr 
tjftull.aridpiirt-tlincsdciiti.stsaiitlenjiiiecrs empbyed by neNatnlrunC' 
nmlhy this we mean either icutfhinfi, B&Dajr other uctivity in whieh 
they are priminh cmployed>; by hifihesi Jegree earred an tl fu netion: 
riJll-tinie emplayniBiltbyrield iind sex ;thcruIMinie equivulunt ofthetotiil 
hmlcoimi, and the pereentof the tntail FrE's whicliis demoted to R&D. 
Weiilso request diitaopR&U and otli ortechriiciims by lieUJanil funetJiin- 
rhus through the personnel sLJrvsy\«/'e can Liccoiint tor much ol'the R.&P 
effort nt the tinlvcrsity level, VVe are ciirrenti yerBugcd in 6in ©xanninBliori 
i,f the best way to measure tilie R&D involvement of scientists anj en- 
gineers in academia wnich may chanfic our reporting concepc to an PTE, 
biisis in future survey yciirs, iCharii) 

TlKMliird survey conipletod by the institutions is NSF's survey of^Sci- 
eiitincund Engi neering E?<pcnditiires. at Uni versilies and CoHeBes, Con- 
ducted annually sinte 1972, 11 ificlucles all institutions with SOT.OOOor 
rriore in separately budgeted P e.xpenditures (uppraxiniattfly 60(1) . 



-CHART 2 

Sur*ey of Scientific mi ^ngiJiccrlnR i'ersonnel Employed 
at Universities and Colleges 

J, FulUiind I'urt-tinie Scientists and Etigine«rs 
—By Field and Function 
—By Hifihest pegree Eiimed and Function 

3, Full-'Tiine Scientists and EngineeTs 
— By Field and St: x 

3, Headcounts nnclFT'E*!; 
—By Field 

—Total FTE's and Perec nt pe voted lo R&D 

j^. *rechnicians 

■—By Field and Function 
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The rifHt item requests current expendilureH for separately budgeted R&D 
in the scienceH anU engineering by source of funds (ftderaL siute, or local 
gpvernment. private sources, int^titutional funds, etc.) and type of activity 
(either basic or appliecl research ov dcvdupment). Item 2 requests a 
breakdown of totul and federully^flnanced expenditures for sepurately 
budgeted R&D by field of science. We also request data on current ex^ 
pendiiures for instruction and departmental research by field m well as 
capital expenditures for S/E fticiliiies and equipment for research, deveU 
opment. and instruction by field and source (total, Federal all other). 
(Cfuirtj) 

The nnul survey as I mentioned before is the survey of Federal Support 
to Universities. Colleges, and Selected NDnprofit Institutions. Data are 
collected annually from.federal agencies on funds obligated for support of 
research, development, and other scfentific activities (including obliga- 
lions for R&D plant) to all academic and nonprofit institutions. Thus data 
are supplied by the funding agencies for individual institutions according 
to the dollar ainounts obligated for 

Research and development by field of science 

Fellowships, trainceships, and training grants by field of 

science 

R&D Plant 

Facilities and equipment for inJitructian in the sciences and 
engineering 

General *^upport for science 
Other science activities 
Nonscience activities 

II should be noted that the Dbligation data acquired from federal agen^ 
cies difler from expenditure data acquired from institutions in that obliga- 
tions represent contract or grant fnmrc/v made during the fiscal during the 
fiscal year, while institutional R&D expenditures from those obligated 
funds may occur over several years into the future. (Chart 4) 

So. with these four pieces of the R4D puzzle, we get a fiiirly good 
picture of the activities and resources available at the university level. For 
analytical purposes institutions may be studied separately or grouped 
together by common characteristics such as Carnegie Code, institutional 
control (public or private), highest degree offered by the institution, geo- 
gruphic location, or any combination of these. 

The data collected through our ftur university surveys relate directly to 
the topic of this plenary session— the vital role of research in graduate 
education. If you examine the federal obligations data you can readily see 
that total federal support to universities and colleges has been increasing 
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CHART 3 



Survey of Scientinc and Engineering Expdaditures at 
Univeriiti^s and CoLltges 

L Current Expenditures for Separately Budgeted R^D 

— By Source of Funds 

— By Type of Activity 

2. Total and Federally-Financed Expenditures for Separately Budgeted 
R&D ^ 

— By Field of Science 

3. Current Expenditures for Instruction and Departmental Research 

— By Field of Science 

4. Capital Expenditures for S/E Facilities for Research, Developrnent and 
Instruction 

— By Field and Source 



CHART 4 

Survey of Federal Support to Universities ^ CoUeges and 
Selected Nonproflt Institutions 

From Funding Agency, by institution, for: 

Research and Development by Field of Science 

Fellowships, Trainecstiips and Training Grants by Field of Science 

Ka.L/ rictni 

Facilities and Equipment for Instruction In the Scieiices and Engineering 
General Support for Science 
Other Science Activities 
Nonscience Activities 
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since 1973 in terms of current dollars. By applying the ONP implicit pnce 
deilaior to look at these figures in 1972 dolUirs. we can see that the 
increuse is still there in the later years but the drop in FY 1975 is more 
apparent. Federal obliitttions far research and development acccjunt for 
43 percent of the total federd support to higher education, thus it is 
important to realize that these funds are also increasing even in real terms, 
although at a much slower rale, Current prcsidentiul budget tni tiali ves call 
tbr continued incrcase.s in fedurul R&D support. althouBh with the tight 
budget predicted for fiscal years 1979 and 1980. these increases may only 
match the rate of intlation, f Chart 3) . u * n 

On the other hand, we can examine the dollars actually speni tor K&M 
at universities and colleges. Federally finiinced R&D expenditures com^ 
pris... more than two=thirds of the total R&D effort, both of which continue 
to rise in current and constarit dollars. 

p-fjj^ ^,9^ to 1977. total expenclitures tor R&D in the university sector 
increased from 52. 1 billion to S4,l billion-more timn 89 percent in tenm 
of curi-ent dollars, However, Ihe federal share of 5^1.6 billion in 1968 (7J 
percent of the total) increased only 73 peri,eni iu 32,7 bilho!, (67 peiwfiu ui 
the tofil) Since the tedemi portion has been on the decline, universities 
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have □bviously been forced io pursue outside sources of support. Also, as 
you cun see, the value of the federal R&D dollar in 1977 is about the same 
as it wm in the peak year of 1968. (Chan 6) 

By looking at the chciracter of work perfornied through the use of these 
dollars expended for R&D, we observe that for FY 1977, 69 percent went 
to basic research. 26 percent to applied research and the balance (5 per- 
cent) for development. This distribiition hus remained feirly stable since 
FY 1973, but v^hen compared to the late siJities and early seventies it is 
abvious that there han been a slight ^hift away fronn basic research. 

Funds expended for research and development by universities and coU 
l^ges are an important indicator of the llnancial status of higher education. 
These funds must support graduate students in research as well as those 
profcssianal^ employed by universities in RAD activities. In line with the 
moderate increases we have just seen on the R&D expenditures side, we 
should find comparable growth in the enrollment and employment areas. 
(Chart 7) 

In fact, the employment survey resttlts show an average annual growth 
raft* of 3 ^ nerc^nt from 1974 to 1978 scientistR and engineers primarily 
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(MILLIONS OF OOLLAftS) 



RID D(PENDITURES IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLI BES BY 
CHAWCTeR OF WORK; 
FTf 13M.77 




"^BASiD ONONP IMPllClr PllCt PifUTOR FISCAL YEAR 

SOUPCH DlyiSIO'N 01 SCk'MC, SHOURCfS ITUDIIi.'SIlA 



employed in R&D activities, and a 3 percent per year increase for those 

engaged in teuching, , , . ■ „ 

So for the past five years, the proportion of scientists and engineers 
employed in either teachini or R&D as a primary function has rernained 
relatively comtam. But. vvhen compared to 1969 where the distribution 
was 69 percent in teaching. 20 percent in R&D and lO Percent m other 
activities, it is obvious that there has been a shift into teaching activities 
which may begin to reverse. The impact of demographic influences on 
aradunfe «nrollrnent that is expected in the I980's will undoubtedly be 
^enected incomparable declines in the teaching load and thus a possible 
shift back toward R&D. if money is available, or it could mean a drop-ofl 
in total academic employment. (Cfmrl 8) 

The iiiosl leceiit piuiure of graduale enruiimt;ni in science programs 
shows increases at all levels in doctorate-granting iiwtituUons T^tal er^ 
roiiment increased 3 percent between fall 1976 and fall 1 977 while fulU and 
part-time enrollment rose 2 percent and 6 percent respectively. These 
increases can be linked to several factors: (1) the continuing increases m 
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SCIINTISTS AND ENGINilRS iMPLOYID 
IN UNIVlBSmiS WD COUiGES BY PRIMARY FUNCTION: 
lANUARY IflBS-TB 



PRIMARY FUNCTION 


1969 


1971 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


TOTAL 


mi m 






268.495 


278, 919 


288. 115 


297. 189 


306.547 


TEACHING 


m. 731 


1S4, 966 


199^ 083 


206. 745 


215. 031 


222. 816 


221. 729 


235. 360 


RiSEARCH &DIVELOPMINT 


47. 118 


43.268 


46.654 


47. 316 


49, 440 


50,249 


52. 316 


54. 332 


OTHER 


2X 157 


24.670 


19, 183 


14. 364 


14. 448 


15. 090 


16. 244 


16. 855 



federal obligutions: (2) the 2-percent real growth in academic R&D ex- 
penUitures: (3) the influx of for-eign graduate siudents; and (4) expanding 
opportunities for women scientists and engineers in the economy. [The 
nLimber of women enrolled full time increased 9 percent in 1977. com- 
pared to a I-percent tjecline in the enrollment of men.) 
Concentrating on the R&D aspects of enrollment, we note that the 
number of students supported through research assistantships has con- 
tinued to increase over the past four years stimulated by comparable 
increases in R&D expenditures. As a result, more than half of these RA"s 
iire supported by Federal sources. (Chtiri 9) 

m addition to graduate stutlents involved in research, we must also con- 
sider the number of postdoctoral appointments at the institutions which 
have been increasing since 1974, With the increased competition for a 
limited number of employment positions in acadcmia, the postdoctors! 
iippointment is becDtning niore attractive to young investigators as a 
ineans of continuing their activities in academic research. Again, the fed- 
eral govemment supported nearly 69 percent of the 19,700 postdoctorals 
■it doctorate-granting institutions in 1977, (Chart 10) 

Looking forward to the fall 1978 survey, which should reach your desks 
soon after your return from this conference, I'd like to give you a sneak 
pTeview of our new "short-form'". 
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FULL-TIME GRADUATE 
SDIENCE STUDENTS 
WITH RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIPS: 
1874-77 



(THOUSANDS) 
46 r— — 




36 
32 
28 
24 
20 



TOTAL 



FEDERALLY 
SUPPORTED 



1974 



1975 
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POSTDOCTORALS IN 
GRADUATE SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS: 
1974-77 



(THOUSANDS) 
20 



15 




10 



TOTAL 



FEDERALLY 
SUPPORTED 



1 

1974 



1975 
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In response io the recent umphuKis on reducing the federal paperwork 
burden at the institution level. NSF will be conducting this short version 
oflhe GSSSP on a biennial basis at dociorate-grunting institutions only. 
We will request 11 diita items per department, rather than the 120 nor- 
mally requested in order to continue to keep track of tederal support 
putterns and provide a base For projecting the S/E manpower pool. 

(Chan II) X- ^ , ■ p 

In summary. I would like to emphasize the importance of tactuiil intor- 
mation to the common interests of both NSF and universities. One ejiam- 
pie of this is the NSF practice of converting basic research expenditures 
to constant dollars in order to measure the impact of inflation, as I showed 
you earlier. This measurement is used at the highest level of federal 
policymaking in determining the status of the scientific enterprise—two 
N.SF Directors have briefed two Presidents and made H major impact on 
their budget proposals that resulted in a S25 million increase in BR fund- 
ing. In days such as these when the tederal budget is under close examina- 
tion the impact of such analysis is far greater than a lengthy dialogue with 
the scientitic community. The old days of full fundins of higher educatio^n 
based on ftiith ;ind incrementtil planning are probably gone fbrcvcr. Tight 
money and social pressures for results are political realities of the day. 
The goals of the NSF statistician and university planners under these 
conditions are one and the same— to provide a more factual basis for 
policy analysis, planning, resource allocation, and management. 
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QUALITY ASSESSMENT IN MASTER'S PROGRAMS 



Chairman: Bernard J. Downey, Villanova University 

Mary Jo Clark, Educational Testing Service 
Giles T, Brown. Califarnia State University, Fidlerton 

Bernard J* Downey 

The major purpose of this session is to bring you up to date concerning 
the proposed development of a new CCS instrument which would be used 
in the assessment of quality of masters degree programs. There will be 
three panelists. The first, Dr. Mary Jo Clark will present a brief history of 
CGS-ETS efforts in assessing quality of graduate programs leading up to 
the present activity. I will then report on the results of the questionnaire 
sent to the COS membership to evaluate potential characteristics of qual- 
ity programs and indicators which might measure the relative achieve- 
ment of these characteristics. Finally. Dean Giles Brown will present a 
first reaction to the questionnaire results. 

QUALITY ASSESSMENT IN MASTER^S PROGRAMS: 
OVERVIEW AND HISTORY 

Mary Jo Clark 

Each of you has received a copy of our preliminary report on a survey 
of COS members concerning the information that is needed for the as- 
sessment of master's programs. The survey asked about the importance 
of including various program characteristics in such assessment, and the 
appropriateness of several indicators and sources of information about the 
quality of these program elements. My assignment this morning is to 
summarize briefly the events that led to the creation of the committee that 
conducted this survey, and to review the work that led to the particular 
program assessment procedures that were suggested. 

Those of you who have been attending COS meetings regularly for the 
past four or five years will recall that at least one session at each of these 
meetings has been concerned with issues of program review. Three 
themes seemed to run through these sessions: 

1 Reviews of graduate programs need to be multidimensional, going 
well beyond counting number of degrees granted or comparing repu- 
tational ratings, if they are to reflect the complexity and variations of 
graduate education, . 
2. Graduate programs should be reviewed in relation to their difTenng 
purposes, such as preparing researchers or practicing professionali, 
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meeting local or national manpower needs, or preparing students for 

doctor's or master's degrees, 
3. Program reviews should lead to the improvement of program quaU 

ity /rather than fogusing entirely on external demands for program 

accountability. , 
Although discussions in the graduate community have emphasized 
these points for some time, there was continuing uncertainty into the early 
|970^s about the best way to undertake these kinds of program reviews. 
Searching for answers, the Council in association with ETS obtained a 
grant from NSF to explore reliable ways to measure important quality 
characteristics in a limiied number of doctor's degree programs, The re- 
search was carried out in departments of chemistry, history, and psychol- 
ogy at 25 universities around the country. Most data were collected 
through questionnaires completed by enrolled doctoral students, faculty 
members who taught graduate students, and recent graduates of the par- 
ticipating doctoral programs. 
The research developed assessment indicators in six areas: 

• faculty training and performance 

• student ability and experiences 

• physical and financial reiources available to the program 

• judgments about the learning environment 

• judgments about the academic offerings and procedures 

• accomplishments of recent graduates' 

The study concentrated on doctoral programs since it was exploratory 
and therefore needed a fairly ipecific focus. However, many of the results 
seemed relevant to master's degree programs as well, and it is these 
results that I want to summarize this morning, 

First, early in the study we had to acknowledge that the concept "qual- 
ity" is a value judgment, and could not be defined by the research. Instead, 
the project tbcused on ways to measure important program characteristics 
that deans and departnient heads said were important to know about when 
making judgments about the academic quality of a graduate prograni. The 
resulting information was intended to improve, but not replace, decisions 
to be made by graduate education administrators and policy makers. 

Second, the research focused on inforniatiori that could be couCCIvm in 
standard ways from many different programs in different disciplines and 
with different purposes. Therefore, the data collection procedures had to 
be fairly general— they could not inquire into particular aspecti of indi- 
vidual programs, such as their unique purpoRes, or the traditions of a 



'For more details see "The AsKessmunt of Quality in Graduate Educaii- 
Summary of a Multidimensional Appmach" published in October. 1977. by 
Council of Griiduute Schools. 
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specific discipline, or details of the curriculum. Not including questions 
about these aspects of sraduate programs does not mean that they were 
considered unimportant; clearly, it is important to know about these 
things when reviewing any particular program, but they did not lend 
themselves to common data collection procedures. 

Third survey data collected from program participants— faculty mem- 
bers graduate students, and recent alumni-proved to be not only easy 
and inexpensive to collect but also quite reliable. That is, analyses based 
on tabulations of the questionnaires demonstrated a high level of cons.s^ 
tency among the respon,ses within programs, variation in the responses to 
most items across programs, and expected relationships between the re^ 
suits and independent measures of similar aspects of the programs. 

Fourth, the resulting program indicators were judged to be most useful 
within universities and departments, where they could contribute to a 
better understanding of program strengths and weaknesses and suggest 
ways of improving educational quality. 

To summarize, the study of assessment procedures m doctoral pro^ 
grams gave special attention to the viability and usefulness of indicators of 
program functioning that could be obtained in comnion ways directly 
frnm «r'^°ram p«rticipanis. in widely divergent departments. The results 
of the^es'earch were quite encouraging' the experimental data collection 
procedures could be used to describe programs in ways that were helpful 
to individual programs and that made reliable distinctions between pro= 

^'The program characteristics and indicators that were listed in the sur^ 
vey being reported today were selected mainly on the basis ot evidence 
from the doctoraMevel research that I have just been descnbing, supple- 
mented by the results of survey of heads of departments concerning the 
types of Information they thought should be collected in departmental 
self^sludies and judgments based on the experiences of members ot the 
Task Force As in the study of doctoral programs, fairly heavy emphasis 
was placed on data collected from faculty members, students, and alumna 
Though the characteristics and indicators listed on the survey reflected 
the committee-s best judgment about the assessment of master s pro- 
crams in general. I am confident that all of the committee members would 
join me in emphasizing that we see this as only a good starting point in uic 
assessment of the character and quality of any particular master s degree 
program As Mike Pelczar said about the assessment of doctoral programs 
in r. dmn;ir sessioH at the COS laeeting last year, it Is not an ••en« jut a 
systematic -'beginning" that is suggested here. In particular, the commit- 
tee was aware that these data need to be considered in relation to several 
other kinds of information that programs would need to have available lor 
a thorough review—for example, information about program purposes. 
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deiuils of the curriculum and other academic offerings, evidence of the 
need or demand for the particular program. cosIh. and so forth. These 
program characteristics tend to differ by discipline, by geogruphic loca- 
tion, and according to insiiiutional history or the accidents of established 
tradition. They can be evaluated objectively, but do not lend themselves 
to assessment in standafd ways in large numbers of depurtments in dif- 
ferent disciplines. This does not mean, however, that they are not impor- 
tant. The survey's primary emphasis on indicators of more general pro- 
gram characteristics simply reflects what appeared to be practical limits 
on the kinds of useful information that could be collected rehitively easily 
and quickly by almost any department. 

With this background, then, Dean Downey will share with us some 
results from' the survey. 

PRELiMiNARY REPORT OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
QUESTIONNAiRE ON MASTER S PROGRAM 

Bernard J. Downey 

You have in your hands a copy of the preliminary report on the S//nTy 
of Propos(fd Charaaeristics. Indicaiors and Sourcvs related to the as- 
sessment of quality in master's degree programs. The inembers of COS 
Committee appointed to conduct this survey are listed on the first page. 
As many of you know Dean Sam Webb, a highly respected and popular 
member of our community and one of the members of the committee, 
passed away in late August. I would now like to ask for a moment of 
silence in his memory. 

Questionnaires were sent to all member institutions. As of November 
15. 1978. 176 had returned questionnaires and of these all but six were 
usaable/Of those who answered the question related to expectations of 
the usefulness of the final instrument, over 94% indicated some useful- 
ness. 

The questionnaire was divided into six sections dealing respectively 
with (a) faculty, (b) students, (c) resources, (d) learning environment, (e) 
program and (0 alumni. 

Member institutions were asked to rate on a scale of I to 4 the charae- 
teristics proposed for each of these sections. Separate ratings were re- 
quested for traditional academic master's programs on the one hand and 
professional and technical master's programs on the other. The higher the 
rating, the more important the characteristic. 

Respondees were also asked to rate the appropriateness of both the 
indicators proposed for each characteristic and also the sources of these 
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ing paguH. rutiirns into the final report 

:;^f.r: i:;r:nf '^To o..„.,,.. « .« - 

used in the assussment process. 

Pruliminary Report 
on the 

Survey of PmpoHcd CharacteriNtics. Indiculors. and Sources 
RelS'o L AlesHmen. of Q^mlity in MuHler'K Degree Programs 

COS Task Force on AHseHsmeni of Qi.ality In Masler-s Degree Programs 

James Ballowc. Bradley University ^ ,„ 

Giles T Brown. Califbrnia Slate College at Pullerfn 

Bernard J, Downey, Villanova Univwsity 

Laurine E. Fitzgerald. University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh 

Robert R Raymo. New York University 

I^^T?, Webb (deceased). Georgia Institute of Technology 

Consullants: Robert Altman. ETS 
Mary Jo Clark. ETS 

November 15, 1978 

RESPONSE 



363 

Questionnaires Sent uut 

Questionnaires Returned 

(as of Nov, 15, 1978) 

Total 176 ■ „,i„i to 

Useable 170 (Master's only - or predominantly) - 78 

(RcHearch oriented Pn,u.) - 
Expectations of Usefulness 



Very Useful 
Useful 

Somewhat useful 

Doubtful or of no use 

Did not answer that question 



No. 


% 


Adjusted % 


38 


22.3 


27.3 


70 


41,2 


50.3 


23 


13.3 


16.5 


8 


4,7 


5.8 




31 


18.2 


Jw' 


100.0 


lOO.O 
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Inforiiialion for Pfopm AsEe^iment-Ma^iters Degree Level 
Council of Ofadiiate Schools Survey 
Prdiminary Report=^Novembfr Wl 
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3,43 Raiinp of campus administration and 
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2J3 Ratinpofamibilityofgridyiita 
student hoiiig, coiindini, financial aid, 
heilili care, placement, parking, kiliiies 
for inteliedual and soda! intenii 



3i2 Percentage 

percentage tenurefl; nymDe 
and part^ime faculty 

IB Numter of fintfar students; total 
niiiiiberoffiill^ and part-time studen 
number of foreign students 



3i2 Ratinp of adequacy of library holdings, F,S 3 J 3-24 
equipiiient needed for teaching and 
research, space, course scheduling; 
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Mmim for Propm Ayg^sfngnt-Masteri De|ree Level 
Council of Qraduite Schools Survey 
Preliniinarj' Report-Noveniber IP78 

E. Proiram Contents k Procedures 

Ckmimila ojCkmimik kimtd Inikm 
kuim MM 

1 . Prognim purpose 3,3? IM Ealinp of relative emphiis on praparing F,S 

resaarchef^, ieaclier§, or practiiioners; 
perw! enriglimont;orfurtliarstydy 

2. Academic i.fii 3^4i Ratinpofopportyniiiestotakecoufsasin S,F,A 
offdiinp other fields, number and quality of non- 
course aativitias sponsored by ihe pro^ 

Irani, variety and deptli of course offer= 
flexibility to mael individual stydent 
needs, inde^ndtnt §tudy; oppononities 
for creativity in projacts, paparSi orra^ 
search: extant to which course offerings 
and content reflect elearly stated objec^ 
lives of the program 

3. Deiree 3.56 3,5J Does the deirae require: P 
requiraments a) comprehensiva or other terminal 

axamination 

b) thesis or other independent research 
project 

c) internship, praeticuni, or field eKperi- 
ance 
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MASTER'S ONLY INSTITUTIONS 



General Comments 

Data obtained via queHlionnaire nhould be supplemented with infbrmtition 
obtained via interviews - 4 

Questionnaires to students ihould allow latter to express their assessment 
of the worth of an activity in relation to their own goals. 

Alumni questionnaires may be difllcult to get back, but they are impor- 
tant. 

Look at all indicators to make certain justice is being done to prof, and 
tech. degree programs. 

Include contributions and activity of adUunct iiiculty and cooperating pro- 
fessionals. 2 

Include accrediting reports on learning environment and resources. 
Objective sources of information should be included in all areas. 



Specijic Conirnents 

A Information must be provided via department or college dean. 
Higher administrative offices should be able to provide much of 
this information leaving to the quastionnaires only value 
judgments = 2 Indicators good but sources for indicators weak. 

(Pro/Tech) - Assess knowledge of current practice in field 
through regular interaction with practitioners 

Systematic faculty profile needed - will answer all of A(l-6) 



A-i Include evaluations by chairperson 
A=-l Evaluation by peer visitation should be included - 2 
A- 1 Add informal interaction with students in scholarly/professional 
context 

A--I Measure degree to which students can communicate technical, 

conceptual aspects of field 
A-1 Add professional consulting 
A--2 Graduate Office should be asked 
A-2 Include in student questionnaire 
A ^3 The quality of these should be evaluated 
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A -.3 Ruiu of fLiculiy UH muntur in pmttfHSional ureus Hhuuld he meas- 
II red 

A^l Include applied research activities 

A^5 Graduate oflica and Ghairpcrsons slunilU be UHked 

A^5 Include in student queHtionnaire ^ 2 

A-^^ Should bring out niculty commiinicnt lo master'n program us a\> 

posed to both imdergraduatc program and doctoral program 

A^A omcial university records should be included 2 

A^6 Teaching experience re-types of courses taught 

A^6 Experience in ihesiH direction 

A--ft Experience in committee work ^ ^ 

A^6 Include duia on institutions from which dugrees were received = . 

A^6 Include (for prof, programs) professional experience m the tielU 



C-1 



Students records better source of info than student 

questionnaire - 2 . ,, i i 

Something HhouUI be added which measures mtellcctual and crc^ 

ative capacity (diners Irom academic ability) 

Add something to measure competency in basic skills 

Need for administrative input 



B*| Include ORE, etc, - 3 

B^l Student records best source 

Add career accomplishments ^ 
B-4 Include enhancement of job expectations un part ot workmg 

part-time students 
B=5 Personal Interviews also needed 



Resources ^ difficulty relating characteristics to resources 
Need for administrative input ^ , i , 

Identic whether all resources equally available particularly to 
graduate students 



C-= I Needs more objective measures - 2 



Obtain data from division concerned, i.e.. library, financial aid 
ofrite. ^1^^ j_ computer facilities, labs, carrels. 



C- 1 Be more sp' 
etc. 
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C"2 Regional iiugruditutiDti Ktatumunt ^ 2 

C'-2 Intbrmaiion should obuiinud Uiruutly rrom udminiHiiators - 2 

C-2 Rugiunal accreditaiiun Htatuments 

C-2 N«uUs more objuctive measures 

C-3 Inglude appropriaieness of siippurt services 

C=3 Oraduale dean should have inpLU 

Ohiain data rrum division eoneerned, i.e., library, linaneial aid 

otllee, utu. 

Add measure of years of prulessional experienee on part oC 
faeuity 



D Need fur administrative input 



May be diffieult to delermine lony-runge student satisniction 
(exeupl via alumni) 
D-^3a Alumni questionnaire bctier than student queNtionnaire - 3 



li Something should he added which measures student research ac- 
tivity 

Include admission procedures and decisions Homewhere 
Include admission data somewhere 
Need for administrative input 



1 Assess clarity of program's staled purposes and relationship of 

latter to program cmphaKes 
E- I There should be somewhere an explicit statement of objectives 

against which questionnaire results might be measured 
E- 2 Alumni response best source of info 
EU2 Attempt to relate offerings to students' goals 

Add something to identify level of courses, i.e,, mixed 

undergraduate^graduate, all graduate or what? 
E^3 Need student and alumni comments on quality of requirements 

Ratings from supervisors 

Interviews with assistants and interns should be made 



F Need for administrative input 
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I University plucement offkc und alumni office muy be helpful here 
F^l U^e iin employer questiannairc 

I AppmpnuteneHH of flrnt job relative to aciidemic training =2 
F^2 UniverHity placement ofnce and alumni oflicc may be helpful 
here ^ 2 



Rvsvan h Oriented DocUmii Instimthm 

A Pronie uf each fticulty member should be provided ^ 2 

An output measure - number of m^inter^H degreeH per year per 
faculty member 

Student qucHtionnaireH may be unreliable 

Graduate dean^s and chairmen^s ratings should be included 
sumcwheru 

Evaluate fticulty altitude towardH Master's programH an com^ 
pared with doctoral programH - 2 
Peer evaluation should be sought - 6 

Measure fticulty productivity (theses directed, committees served 
on, etc,) 

Peer evaluation of quality o^ professional practice (Pro/Tech) 
should be sought 

Include meaHure of taculiy involvement in curriculurn develops 
ment 



A- 1 Add fticulty questionnaire 

A-^I Include evaluation of syllabus, course materials, teaching 
effectiveness - 2 

A- 2 Measure faculty knowledge of university and program regulations 
and willingness to share these with students 

A-^2 Evaluate students' sense of responsibility to seek advisement 

A-2 Evaluate through progress of students through program, inci- 
dence of '*drop and add/' peer evaluation 

A-3 Include report from research office 

A-3 Make careful analysis of artistic productions 

A^3 Include invited lectures delivered and papers presented at na^ 
tionul or re^onal meetings - 2 

A-3 Make period ten years 

A-3 Faculty profile should be used 

A-^4 Include professional experience, particularly in Pro/Tech areas 

A-5 Interview faQulty in given program - 2 

A-5 Departmental information should also be sought ^ 2 
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Student and alumni judgments should be added - 5 
Add non-ucademic professional experience and iruining - 3 
A-6 Obtain data from university records 



B Evaluation of pace of student progress 

Student attitude evaluation of worth of program should be as- 
sessed 

Cfniduate School records 

L Fraction of applicants admitted 

2, Fraction of admitted who enroll 

3, Average time for completion of degree 



B--I Obtain data from university records - 14 

B-l ORE scores, etc fellowships should be included - 13 

1 Include name of undergraduate school 

B-1 Include faculty evaluation of students 

B-2 Include work experience where appropriate 

B-2 Include faculty questionnaire - 2 

n-2 Student records best source 

B--2 Change of field from undergraduate major may undervalue stu^ 

dent accomplishments 

B-2 Undergraduate major in relation to graduate mujor 

B-3 Include faculty evaluation 

B-3 Interview student groups 

B-3 Evaluate motivation for returning to school from work 

B-4 Interview student groups 

B--4 Find! long term career plans 

B-5 University records should provide data - 2 

B-5 (Pro/Tech) use only work experience 

B-^5 Should be obtained first hand by interview 

B-^6 Care I- regarding part-time students - 2 

B-6 University records should provide data 

B-6 Identify reasons for student drop out - 3 

B^6 Student and alumni interviews would be helpful 



C Quality control mechanisms should be evaluated 
Include assessment of mi' of resources 
Outside review needed 
Outside reviewers certainly needed - 2 
Indicators okay, sources questionable - 2 
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University sources should provide information 
Entire urea should be related to need of a program 



C-l Ubrurian queHtionnaire might be uHeful ^ 3 

1 Outside review needed - 2 

I Add administrative questionnaire 

C^I Include clinical facilities (where appropriate) 

C-^ I Obtain data fronri university records ^ 4 

1 Include compuler services 

C^2 Departmental records good source 

C-2 Outside review needed - 2 

C--2 Administration should be interviewed 

C-3 Program profile good source 

C-3 Separate financial aid from other services 

C^3 Support services should be clearly distinguished from one 
another 

C^3 Include assistantship stipends 

C=3 Include residence for married students 

Need faculty to be included in resources? 

Identify sources of faculty degrees - 2 

C-4 Include data on support for faculty travel, for research, etc. 

C-5 Include student/faculty ratio (per fulMime equivalency faculty) 

C^5 Enrollment trends more important than current enrollment 



D Identify somewhere percentage of foreign students 

Report on percentage of foreign students who return home after 
graduation 

Evaluate institutional attitude towards graduate programs 
(faculty questionnaire) 
Outside review needed 



I Physical environment should be included somewhere 

D^2 Use interview with student groups 

D-2 Include in alumni questionnaire 

D-3a Ust, interviews with student groups 

D-3a Use alurnni questionnaire - 4 

D^3b Include degree of satisfaction with salary, fringe benefits, etc. 
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Include UHseHsment uf techniqiiCN and procedures for evaluation 

of Htudent achievement 

Include nature of Htudent reHearch proiucls 

Include procesH and report of external aecreditation 

Program profile best sourec of information 



1 Include udminlNtrator's aHsesHnient 
I Include AHHCSsment of ndelity to purpose = 2 
E-l Alumni reHponse should be included ^ 4 

1 Program profile good source 
E-1 A clear statement of goals is required somewhere ^ 4 
Departmental records good source 
Evaluute adequacy of offerings in department 
Include administrator's assessment 
E-^2 Include internship opportunities (Pro/Tech) 
E^2 Require submission of course outlines 

E^2 Require submission of written guidelines for independent study 
E^2 Require submission of course selection by students 
E^3 Assessment of exceptions made to degree requirements 
e^3 Evaluate introduction to methodology of the discipline 
E^3 Include student questionnaire 

E-4 Include in fticulty amiirs the evaluation of internships 
E^4 Include faculty questionnaire - 3 
E-4 Add alumni questionnaire 



F Institutional records should be used ^ 2 
Very important pan of evaluation! 
Evaluate faculty efforts in student placement 



F--1 Is job in field or degree? 

F^2 Employer questionnaire should be used - 2 

F^4 Employer questionnaire should be used 

F=-5 Obtain data froi t University records - 3 
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IN SEARCH OF QUALITY FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 

Giles T. Brown 



How are judgments concerning quality made? I am often perplexed and 
somewhat saddened by the apparent practice of many humans— even 
graduate deans— to come to such conclusions on slender evidence. A 
brief conversation (possibly at a professional meeting!), a chance en- 
counter with a student (who may or may not be representative!), or a 
glance at a report (which itself may only have the dignity of the printed 
word to add to its authenticity!) may be the building blocks which are used 
to form conclusions. And these conclusions oftentimes transform them- 
selves into dogmas. This project to develop ways of measuring quality by 
using a multidimensional approach, therefore, is attractive and vital. 

It is not my intention to review the comments which have already been 
distributed to you. You can read them more efficiently than they can be 
given orally. But I would like to share with you some personal thoughts 
based upon my experience both as a member of the committee and as a 
graduate dean for the past eleven years of a master's-only institution. 
Fullerton, incidentally, is a public institution with thirty-seven degree 
programs, has a graduate enrollment of around 3200, most of them part- 
time, and has awarded about thirty-seven hundred master's degrees dur- 
ing the iast five years. It is a reiatively young inslilulion having been 
started in 1959. In these post-Jarvis days, and if you have been reading the 
California papers, its future is somewhat uncertain— as one wag ob- 
served, its future bears a disconcerting resemblance to a Las Vegas player 
before a roulette wheel. 

Here, therefore, are a few personal comments on the survey which 
have been selected from many that could be pven. 

Even though I have played a part in its creation, the potential size of the 
surveys somewhat overwhelms— even intimidates! If volume alone can 
help us reach quality, we are happily on our way. Any thoughts on how 
this size can be reduced without losing effectiveness would be welcome 
by at least one member of the committee. The six major areas seem basic 
but even these should not be considered sacred. 

The high dependence on written surveys and self-studies causes some 
concern. The reliability of questionnaires and self-reports certainly can be 
questioned —and was by several of you. Alternatives are not so easily 
identified. Could exit interviews by used effectively? 

The relationship between this type of assessment and the similar ac- 
tivities conducted by regional and national accrediting agencies poses the 
haunting question whether the effort is duplicative and unnecessary. Pos- 
sibly an answer to this problem lies in the question— what is the intent of 
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the evaluation? To help improve existing programs? To help make deci- 
sions on such critical issues as budgetary supi .rt? To impress someone 
with our excellence or diligence? Obviously frankness would mdicate that 
a combination of factors are present with the improvement of programs 
ranking high. Even though other agencies may be mvolved m sitnilar 
activities, it seems appropriate that graduate deans be active and take a 
leadership role in this endeavor. 

In the constantly changing environment in which graduate education 
exists the rise of certain kinds of institutions adds a complication which 
may make efforts to improve the quality of our programs appear to be 
self-defeating. To describe themselves, these institutions and businesses 
use such terms as innovative and nontraditional. They tend to minimize 
group instruction, seminars, library facilities, and laboratories, and sub- 
stitute the ■ recognition of prior learning" for a fee. Apparently California 
is a particuiariy fertile field for these business ventures. In my own uni- 
versity's service area there now is a California Western University which 
borrowed a name from an unrelated but a regionally accredited institution 
of a few years ago. Even my home town of Newport Beach has a Newport 
International University which recently announced that it was ready for 
business at the master's level. Some of these ventures have organized a 
••National Association of Schools and Colleges" to provide "accredita- 
tion" for themselves. I would be less than candid not to admit the pres- 
enc^ of the fleerinE thought that the time and effort spent in plans to 
enhance quality might better be spent in recruiting students so that we 
mav compete with the ads in the Los Angeles Times and elsewhere on 
how easy it is to obtain a degree. Some of these ads boldly declared that 
degrees can be earned with no classwork required. Last year our Univer- 
sity received a letter from a chief of a state division of an eastern state 
which simply asked: "Could you kindly tell me if you have a program for 
the winning of a master's degree in humanities entirely through corre- 
spondence courses?" This project we are considering today brings re- 
assurance that quality, at least in some ways, can be identified and that 
indicators of quality can be measured. It is hoped that laypersons wiio, at 
present, are all too quick to accept evaluations of institutions and pro- 
grams based on opinions will soon accept assessments which are more 
firmly and widely supported, . p , 

Part-time students undoubtedly represent a much larger portion of stu- 
dents in master's degree programs than doctoral. This poses some unique 
problems and challenges for the assessment of quality. For some stu-, 
dents, there may be a rather long time span between the award of the 
baccalaureate and their entry into graduate work. Is this fact recognized 
in any way by the modes of instruction used, by opportunity for updating 
previous knowledge, by reentry clinics or by encouraging them to exper- 
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iment to determine which program is most appropnate considenng their 
baci<ground and talents? Since many part-time students already have a 
position in business or profession, success cannot always be measured m 
••job placement." Appropriate questions might include: has the person 
become better prepared to assume the current responsibilities assigned, is 
the graduate now in an improved position to be considered lor more 
satisfaction to the individual on a personal basis even though respon- 
sibilities and remuneration remain the same? 

The time required to complete a master's degree seems signiticant to 
me in assessing quality. This factor measures in some ways the intensity 
of the experience and the currentness of the information although it is 
recognized that the rate of change varies with the discipline. 

The role played by part-time or adjunct faculty, particularly m profes- 
sional programs, may not be adequately represented in the survey. Sug- 
gestions on how to recognize their important contributions in improving 
the quality of the degree work would be welcome. , , . 

Before giving you an opportunity to help us in refining and selecting the 
best tools for assessing quality, one final observation might be^ selected 
from among others which could be given. The measurement of the intel- 
lectual environment" causes concern. Some feel that this characteristic is 
impossible to measure and still others are not even certain that the subject 
is relevant. 1 strongly support the concept that this characteristic is signif- 
icant but admit its measurement is difficult. I share the doubts whether 
■■competitiveness among stuUe.ils" should play a major role in determine 

ing that environment. fn.^,i„^,t> 
In closing let me say that I am delighted to see the Council of Graduate 
Schools recognize the need for this study and I want to express my admi- 
ration- to Bernard Downey for his efTectlve leadership as chairman and to 
the committee members for their work, diligence, and perceptions con- 
cerning thlss- challenging and difficult subject. Yesterday, Chancellor Wil- 
liam D McElroy of the University of Callfornia-San Diego urged the 
strengthening and revitalizing of the master's degree. This is one avenue, 
it merits our support and good wishes. May I also thank you, as well as 
those of our colleagues who are not present, who not only returned the 
questionnaires but made comments. 
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Andrew J, Hein 

The Bakke case, probably second only in impact to that of Brown 
versus the Board of Education so far as the educational community is 
concerned, undoubtedly received the widest media coverage of any Su- 
preme Court decision in history. When the judgement of the Court was 
announced— much later than many speculators had predicted— the 
coverage continued and in my judgement suffered as did the predecision 
publicity, from overly simplistic views of what it y/m the Court consid- 
ered and then what it was the Court said. 

What concerns me now is the effect of the Bakke publicity with respect 
to affirmative action programs generally and with regard to the minority 
clientele in which we retain a strong and very serious interest in particu- 
lar. As regards affirmative action generally, I agree with that group which 
sees the Court's decision as not interfering with the guidelines which the 
committed have followed since the late 60's to the present. A subset, and 
a relatively small subset which includes me, views the Court's judgement 
as enhancing the possibilities for affirmative action. Admittedly there are 
guidelines to be followed and legal admonitions to be dealt with. We had 
these pm-Bakkei we continue to have them post-Bakke but we have some 
clarification as a result of the Bakke decision. My cautious optimism will, 
I hope, be clarified as I move ahead. Meeting the first concern (affirmative 
action generally), is a matter of educating the academic administrators 
and faculties in the relevant details of the Courtis judgement. There have 
been many symposia, seminars, workshops and conferences devoted to 
the Bakke decision. Professional meetings such as our own are making 
space available on their programs for discussion of this very important 
and timely issue. 
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The second concern is one which is not as easily addressed. Bakke is a 
white male. The Supreme Court has ordered Bakke admitted to the medi^ 
cai school at the University of California-Davis. Something was not right 
with the Davis affirmative action program; therefore, a conclusion easily 
drawn is affirmative action has seen its day and will now wither if not die. 
If the minority community draws this conclusion and recruitment efforts 
are curtailed because of financial stringencies, attempts to expand minor- 
ity activities in our schools at all levels will be seriously curtailed with no 
conscious decision for such curtailment. A more unfortunate conse- 
quence is difficult to imagine. 

The facts of the case are that Allan Bakke who is a white male apphed 
to the Medical School at the University of California-Davis in both 1973 
and 1974 and was rejected. In both these years Davis had s|t aside 6 ot 
its lOO admissions slots for ••disadvantaged" applicants. Two separate 
committees were involved in the admissions procedure, one for the regu= 
lar applicants for the 84 vacancies and another for the 16 special program 
10^' Although many majority applicants applied for the 16 vacancies as 
"disadvantaged"., the facts are such that these vacancies were ^ed only 
with minority applicants. Minority applicants could compete for the 84 
positions as well. The data available show that some minonty group 
members were successful in the larger competition. ^ „ 

Following the second rejection Bakke brought suit the Super.c^ 
court of California and the trial court declared that the University could 
not take race into account in making admissions decisions and held that 
the program violated the Federal Constitution, the State Conftuution and 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. The Court did not order Bakke admitted, 
however, holding that he had not proved that he would have been adrnU- 
ted except for the existence of the special program. Both parties ot ttie 
suit appealed the decision to the Supreme Court of the State of California. 
This court upheld the lower court as regards the use of race as a cnterion 
in the admissions procedure (that it was not a permissible criterion) but 
indicated that the burden of proof as to whether Bakke would not have 
been admitted except for the special admissions program rested on he 
University of Califomia^Davis rather than Bakke. Davis conceded t^at u 
could not carry that burden and as a result, the California Supreme Court 
ordered Bakke-s admission. The University of California then appealed to 

*1 'a^^S'rS -se there was no opinion of the Court. Si. opinions 
resulted: one by Justice Powell, one by Justices Brennan, White. Marshall 
and Blackmun with separate opinions by each of the latter three.^aTid one 
by Justice Stevens in which the Chief Justice and Justices Stewart and 
Rehnquist joined. To understand the essentials, the opinions of Justices 
Powell Brennan and Stevens must be looked at in some detail. 



The Stevenn group saw the cane as posing a single question to which 
they were to respond and that queHtion was whether Allan Bakke should 
have been admitted. The Stevens group did not address any constitutional 
issues and viewed Justice Powell's discussion of whether race could ever 
be used as an admission criterion as inappropriate. The judgement, this 
group argued, should rest solely on Bakke^s claim to admission under the 
Davis scheme. The conclusion: since the University of California was 
receiving federal financial assistance, Bakke was entitled to be admitted 
because of the applicability of the provision of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act which states that ^^no person in the United States shall, on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of* or be subjected to discrimination Lmder any pro- 
gram or activity receiving federal financial assistance," 

The Brennan group determined that race sensitive admission programs 
would be permissible under both Title VI of the Civil Rights Act and the 
Equal Protection Clause of the 14ih Amendment of the United Stales 
Constitution if: 

L ^*the purpose of such programs is to remove the disparate racial 
impact its action might otherwise have and if there is no reason to 
believe that the disparate impact is itself the product of past dis- 
crimination whether its own or that of society at large'^ 

2. that race as a criterion be ^treasonably used in light of the program's 
objectives" 

3. that race as a criterion not be used in a way that ^^stigmatizes any 
discrete group or individual/' 

(Quotations are from the opinion written by Mr. Justice Brennan,) 
The Powell opinion is probably the most often cited and it is in this 
opinion that the judgement of the Court is reported but it should be noted 
that Powell holds but one of the nine votes on the Court. Powell sees the 
Davis plan as faulty since it excluded non^minority applicants for consid^ 
eration for a specific number of seats in the entering class. In this judge* 
ment the Stevens group concurred with Justice Powell to hold that Bakke 
was entitled to admission. Powell decided that a school may use race as a 
factor in making its admissions decisions /h;m amonM the entire pool of 
applicants provided race was one of a mmher of diversifying factors 
judged to be important to ensure a ^^robust exchange of ideas'^ and he saw 
diversity as promoting such an exchange. In seeing race as a permissible 
variable in the admissions decision, he concurred with the Brennan group. 

Powell maintained that the use of racial criteria must be ^^precisely 
tailored to serve a compelling government interest." He reviewed the four 
objectives that were asserted by Davis to justify the use of race in its 
program and then reacted to each. The first was a goal to reduce ^^the 
historic deficit of traditionally disfavored minorities in the medical 
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schools and the medical professiun/' He (Powell) dismissed this first 
objective very quickly in three sentences: 'Mf the petitioner's purpose is 
to assure within its student body some specified percentage of a particular 
group merely because of its race or ethnic origin, such a preferential 
purpose muHt be rejected not as insubstantial but as fiicially invalid. Pre- 
ferring members of any one group for no reason other ihun race or ethnic 
origin is discrimination for its own sake. This the Constitution fbrbids." 
The second objective was that of ^'countering the effects of societal dis- 
crimmalion;' While he indicated that the state has a ^'legilimate and 
substantial interest'' in such activity, he did not see the Board of Regents 
of the University of California as being in a position to make the findings 
to underwrite this objective. This ftinction he reserved for proper judiciaU 
legislative or administrative bodies charged with making such determina- 
tions. Thirdly, there was a desire to increase ^nhe number of physicians 
w^ho would practice in communities currently underserved," Justice 
Powell found no data to demonstrate that members of minority groups 
themselves would necessarily practice the art in response to needs in the 
communities currently underserved. The fourth was directed toward ^'ob- 
taining the educational benefits that tlow from an ethnically diverse stu- 
dent body:' It is on this point that Powell rested his opinion in Bakke to 
support a race sensitive admissions system, I find it interesting to note 
that the approval of race sensitivity in the Powell opinion rests on the 
contribution of the diversity to all students in the educational enterprise. 

It almost seems accidental that it might also be contributing to the 
solution of a societal problem of major importance and dimension. The 
flaw which he found in the Davis plan was the reliance of the special 
admissions program solely on ethnic diversity. 

Note that the majority vote of five is therefore arrived at in both cases 
by Justice PowelPs opinion, but in each case relies on four different 
Justices, 

Justice Powell described the kind of admission program that would 
meet his concept of diversity in which race plays a par! as follows; 
"In such an admissions program, race or ethnic background may be 
deemed a ^plus^ in a particular applicant's file, yet it does not insulate 
the individual from comparison with all other candidates for the avail- 
able seats. The file of a particular black upplicant may be examined for 
his potential contribution to diversity without the factor of race being 
decisive when compared, for example, with that of an applicant iden- 
tified as an Italian-American if the latter is thought to exhibit qualities 
more likely to promote beneficial educational pluralism. Such qualities 
could include exceptional personal talents, unique work or service ex- 
perience, leadership potential, maturity, demonstrated compassion, a 
history of overcoming disadvantage, ability to communicate with the 
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poor or other qualifications deemed important. In short, an adm!Ssions 
program operated In this way Is nexible enough to consider all perti-^ 
nent elements of diversity in light of the particular quahncations of 
each applicant, and to place them on the same footing for considera- 
tion although not necessarily according them the same weight. Indeed, 
the weight attributed to u particular quality may vary from year to year 
depending upon the 'mix' both of the student body and the applicants 
for the incoming class." u j ,1 

He found support for his position in first amendment values embodied 
in the concept of academic freedom. Justice Powell ascribed to academia 
a great deal of good sense and judgement. 

One can safely conclude that more questions remain unanswered than 
are answered by the CoDit's judgement. An important practical conse- 
quence I believe Is that we should do a complete and careful review of our 
own admissions criteria and procedures in order to be sure that they are in 
conformity with Bakke. 

Following from the Powell opinion, it appears that one s affirmative 
action stance must be an integral part of the overall admissions system. A 
fixed quota system is unacceptable although even the Justices recognize a 
semantic difficulty. We must devise a procedure for fully documenting the 
decisions which we make. Such documentation will be crucial in the event 
of challenge. Unfortunately this suggestion comes at a time when re- 
stricted budgets make it difficult to expand the admissions function into 
what potentially could be a most valuable research area. The opmions rely 
heavily on determination of judgements about and remedies for societal 
discrimination by appropriate judicial, legislative and admiitis^rative 
bodies and yet give few if any clues as tothe idcntincation of such bodies. 
Obviously the Congress and federal agencies appear to fall within those 
acceptable to Justice Powell. For many of us, particularly state institu- 
tions it would be helpful to know if state legislatures would be acceptable 
for making such determinations. What is the status of Boards of Regents 
who share in the legislative powers in the admimstration of state sup- 
ported academic institutions'? . ■ • 

Since the Court's judgement about acceptable race sensitive admission 
schemes rely heavily on diversity in the student body, what are the limits 
of acceptable diversity? . ,, 1 

We should recognize too the great faith which Justice Powell places m 
the good judgement of academics and the support provided us by his 
reference to the academic freedom values implied in the First Amend- 

Financial assistance is quite often inseparable from the recruitment and 
admissions function. Even if you are able to identify and admit minority 
students it is not unusual for the admission to result in matriculation only 
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if financiul assistance is available. The affirmative action programs of 
many academic institutions take account of this fact and It is not uncom- 
mon for the competition for some monies to be closed except to minority 
applicants. One sees a very close parallel between the Davis plan for 
admission and such a system for the awarding of financial assistance. 
Bcjkke does not address itself in any way to the financial aid question but if 
the nnancial aid consideration is viewed on a continijiim with recruitment, 
admission, and retention, could a closed competition be justified as the 
only means of achieving the diversity in the student body which was the 
plan at the very point of admission, or earlier still in the recruitment 
phase? This is an unanswered question. Could an appropriate judicial, 
legislative, or administrative unit make a judgement to set aside funds for 
a closed competition? In my estimation, the matter of financial assistance 
for minorities may prove a more troublesome area as we move ahead than 
will the admissions related issues. 

Recognizing the split in the Court and the multiplicity of opinions it is 
necessary to study at least those of Powell , Brennan and Stevens for other 
possible clues in building an affirmative action program for racial and 
ethnic minorities. 

The challenge is to examine our resources and the needs of ethnic and 
racial minorities which we wish to reach out to and determine how their 
needs can be met by a system of admissions making use of appropriate 
criteria and procedures consistent with the content of Bakke. Law is the 
product of an evolutionary process. Additional problems will arise. The 
person who believes he or she was urijustly treated will seek recourse in 
the courts; the courts will hand down decisions which will ftirther clarify 
the law with regard to our ethnic and racial minorities. What we must 
guard against is not moving forward because of fear of legal action. I am 
sure that each one of us in this room recognizes that only by additional 
cases in the courts will these issues be clarified, I am sure, loo, that we all 
hope it is someone else who contributes to the building of the interpreta^ 
tions. 1 share this feeling with each of you. There is nothing wrong with 
harboring these fears. What would be wrong, I believe, would be the 
failure to act because of that fear. 



THE AFTERMATH OF B AKKE: WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 



Frank W. Hale, Jr, 

The United States Civil Rights Commission in its recent report (June, 
1978), ^Toward Equal Educational Opportunity^ Affirmative Admissions 
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Programs at Law and Medical Schools"*, documented the deterrent effort 
of traditional college admissions programs with respect to mmonty ad= 
missions and the salutary effect of affirmative action programs which 
were responsible for increasing minority enrollment m law and medical 
schools by as much as 300 percent over the past eight years. Between 
1969 and 1977 minority enrollment in law schools advanced from 2,W3 to 
9 397 Over the same period, the number of minorities in medical schools 
grew from 1,630 to 4,880. The report applauded this program as 'among 
the significant and gratifying civil rights initiatives undertaken in the his= 

tory of our society." . . ^ u ^ i„ 

Similarly, significant gains since the late sixties have been made in the 
enrollment of minorities into the nation's graduate schools. It must be 
remembered, however, that whatever the limited success of the past dec- 
ade few major institutions have minority graduate enrollment m excess ot 
five or six percent, and even these percentages must be viewed most 
dimly when considering the presence of significant numbers of minarihes 
in education, and in the humanities and social sciences. The fact is tha 
the physical sciences, health sciences and engineenng helds are still 
largely the preserves of white Americans and to a lesser, but mcreasmg 
degree, of international students. _ u ti. 

The Bakke decision has created a great deal of speculation that the 
Supreme Court's ruling will generate a wave of litigation over affirmative 
action in the lower courts, given the ambiguities of the decision and the 
social and political sensitivities of our society. Some, in optimism, have 
called the ruling "a great gain for affirmative action" ^OUiers beUev^ tha 
the Court provided a compromise settlement on the Bakke claim, but not 
much else. And still others proclaim that the decision threatens to dissi= 
pate some of the minority educational gains of the last decade. The future 
now stands as a neutral witness, ready to record whether the overall 
impact of the Court's response will tend to promote or erode the progress 
made in afTirmative action programs. • ,u . 

Harold Howe, U has reminded us that "it is easy to miss the point that 
the Supreme Court's Bakke decision doesn't require affirmative action in 
admissions-it merely allows it. The Court's support for the issue of race 
as a permissible criterion in university admissions is no guarantee to 
minority persons that they will receive any consideration in competition 
with whites " In fact, while Justice Powell's opinion allows for some 
consideration of race as a factor for promoting diversity, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education and the Association of 
American Law Schools indicated that "his approval contains no judicial 
direction on what ethnic groups might be targeted for race, unlike the 
Brennan approval, which apparently would limit preferences to groups 
that had been the victims of past discrimination." 
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Fellovv educators, this is a serious departure from a posture that argues 
for a system that is open, ecfuitable. and not contrived to eliminate 
minorities through the misuse of procedures, tests, and questionable indi= 
cators that bear little relationship to the prospective student s perform- 
ance in school or in his profession upon the completion of school. 

We must straighten our backs and meet the Court's decision head-on. It 
is a moral posture that transcends political and legal considerations. The 
narrow decision of the Court should alert us to the fact that a change in the 
Court's composition might very well alter the Court's position at any time, 
and in the meantime, we have an obliiation to both instruct and mnuence 
parents, voters, legislators, regents, taxpayers— but first of al , 
ourselves— pursuing a stance that argues for the spiritual and social vital- 
ity of this nation in decades to come. 

The University of California at Davis presented a wealc case in the tirst 
place It failed to describe the purpose of its special admissions program. 
It made no case for the need for minority doctors in California ? minority 
communities. It made no mention of the special admissions consideration 
given to the children of wealthy contributors, alumni, and political sup- 
porters of the University. It failed to reveal the institution's record of past 
discrimination. 

Relative to Bakke himself, it appears that the Court gave little attention 
to these facts: 

That he was rejected by 12 other medical schools where it was clear that 
he was not crowded out by minority candidates. 
That he was 10 or 11 years older than the typical medical school 
treshman, with the prospect of practicing less than 30 years, while the 
average graduating physician has the prospective of 40 years. 

That 36 whites had lower undergraduate grades than his, but the Court 
did not e,xplain why it was permissible to accept lower ranking whites 
but not lower ranking minority applicants. 

The critical point is that the Court's decision was that Bakke had higher 
undergraduate grades, higher MCAT scores, and higher benchmark rat- 
ings from Davis which "proved" to the Court that he was better qualified 
as a potential physician than the 16 minority applicants with lower grades 
and scores. Enlightened educators are aware that qualifying test scores 
and undergraduate grades alone do not correlate well with performance in 
graduate and professional schools, or with success after Braduatjon. The 
highest correlative tactor measured for the MCAT was at Harvard Medi- 
cal School. It was predictive of later success only 22 percent of the time. 
Rodney Hartnett's and Benjamin Payton's Ford Foundation Report, 
Minority Admisstms and Performance in Graduate Study, indicates that 
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many of the successful minority students (Ford and Danforth fellows) 
would never have gotten the chance to prove themselves if they had been 
con^^idered for admission to graduate school only on the basis of test 
scores or undergraduate grades. The MCAT, LSAT. ORE and other simi^ 
lar qualift^ing examinations do not test perseverance, attention to details, 
or other attributes and skills useful in successful people-to^people rela- 
tionships, Boyd's study again indicated that several hundred students, 
recruited in the ' a better chance^^ program by highly selective independ- 
ent Ivy League colleges— did far better than their scores v^ould have 
indicated. One factor which the Bakke decision overlooked is that these 
minority students, whose SAT scores averaged 200 points below those of 
white students, succeded in spite of their scores. Seventy percent suc^ 
cessfully graduated, seven percent remain enrolled, and twenty^hree 
percent are no longer pursuing a degree. Many graduated with honors, 
though the SAT scores for some were as low as 300 to 40O points below 
the median for their college. Graduation and future success is what really 
counts in the end. and the inability to predict it with so-called oyective 
devices only, like SAT, MCAT, LSAT, ORE and G MAT, make graduate 
school admission subjective, the products of ^^hunch and judgement" on 
the part of those who sit in the seat of judgement. 

Just as the authority of government, with the assistance of the Supreme 
Court, gradually stripped away the civil rights of Negroes during the 
reconstruction, the Court once again has chosen to ignore the realities of 
the distinctions that exist between the two races. It is mcontrovertible 
that the position of blacks and other minorities in America today is the 
^'inevitable consequence of centuries of unequal treatment/' 

Now I am certain that the Burger Supreme Court did not have to strain 
in making its decision in view of the everMncreasing parade of neo^ 
conservative proponents in this country who have advocated pseudo- 
meritocracy, retrenchment and the abandonment of the social policies 
that improve the lot of minorities and the poor. These proponents have 
been largely successful in creating a national climate that holds that the 
poor are largely responsible for their own condition, that the Great Soci^ 
ety era of the 1960's was a failure (Nathan Glazer, Daniel P. Moynihan) 
because governmental intervention makes no substantial difference and is. 
an unnecessary waste, that qualifying tests of one kind or another demon^ 
strate that blacks and other minorities are genetically inferior (Arthur 
Jensen, Richard Hearnstein and William Shockley), and that affirmative 
action programs promote ^^reverse discrimination" and ^^preferential 
treatment", both of which are un-American and undemocratic. 

Obviously, it will take more than a *'fence-straddling" posture to com- 
bat these monumental inaccuracies. 
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First, we need to deal with some impressm, but devastating statistics: 

There are 385,000 attorneys in this country, and even a modest goal of 
10% would provide the black community w^ith 38,500 attorneys and the 
overall minority community with 57,000 attorneyi. The fact is that there 
are fewer than 10,000 black attorneys (less than 3% of all the attorneys) 
in this country, 

There are 325,000 practicing physicians in America. In terms of equity, 
we should expect that blacks, for example, should comprise at4east 
32,500 or 10% of that total, but the figure is closer to 8,500 or 2.5%. 
There are 110,000 pmcticing dentists, and blacks comprise a slight 
2,700, or 2J% of this total. 

Figures are even more alarming in such fields as veterinary medicine, 
optometry, chemistry, engineering, . 'litecture, etc. 

Now anyone who wants to define equity md parity in terms of minority 
representation in colleges and universities, however great the gains made 
have been over the past decade between 1968 and 1978, does violence to 
the concept of equal educational opportunity. There is no way that ten 
years of affirmative action can offset 350 years of racial segregation and 
discrimination. 

Blacks, like no other minority, were singled out through history to bear 
a burden that no other minority has endured. It was the Constitution that 
mandated that blacks had no right to an education, that they had no right 
to vote, nor to be active participants in the American process. If other 
minorities or whites are disadvantaged, the Constitution did not make 
them so. And it is for this reason that there are those v^^ho claim that 
special or preferential considerations are due in this era of our history 
until such lime as the past inequities in our system can be sufficiently 
neutralized to the point where blacks and other minorities, as a group, can 
collectively start at the same point in competition for the goods and serv- 
ices which this nation of bountiful resources has to offer. 

National studies indicate that the social concepts and policies of the 
Kennedy-Johnson years had a significant positive effect on minority prog- 
ress, despite conservative propaganda to the contrary, during the 60's and 
70' s. The proportion of black families, for instance, earning over $15,000 
annually grew from 9% in 1964 to 19% in 1974. In 1964, about 50% of 
black Americans lived below the poverty level; by 1974 the proportion 
had dropped to HAfo. Since the passage of the Voting Rights Act, the 
number of black elected officials has increased from 1,860 to 3,503. Of 135 
black mayors, 11 were elected in large metropolitan cities. 

From 1965 until 1976, black college enrollment nearly quadrupled, from 
274,000 to I,062,C»0. Blacks who were 4.8% of all college students in 
1965, were 10.7% of all college students by 1976. 
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In short, the educational and occupational gains of blacks since the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act have been fully documented by 
Richard B. Freeman in a report for the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, entitled Black Elite: The New Market for Highly Educated 
Black Americans. 

While time operates within a frame of neutrality, the educational com- 
munity cannot afford that luxury. Equality of opportunity is at the heart of 
the American democratic ideaU Academe can either champion the plight 
of those whom the system has exploited historically, or it can perpetuate 
those practices which promote inequality of opportunity, and thus sabot- 
age those principles which violate both the dignity and destiny of man. 

While I know that these are ^^high sounding" principles which all 
Americans applaud, so often ihey are apt to get lost in the continuing 
struggle of a people whose self-interests are systematically in connict with 
the ^'rising expectations'* of those who seek full membership in American 

democracy. . , 

Beyond the legal and political ramiFications of the Court's decision, 
there is a higher moral priority that recognizes the historically damaging 
consequences of discrimination on the lives of minorities, and that 
America has a responsibility to both redeem the victim as well as its own 
soul to ensure that America will not forever remain a divided society. 

Justice Thurgood Marshall capsuled the point that makes the tasks of 
proponents of affirmative action unending, in these words: 

It is more than a little ironic that, after several hundred years of class- 
based discrimination against negroes, the Court is unwilling to hold that 
a class-based remedy for that discrimination is permissible. 

My appeal to you this morning is— let the enlightened of academe LEADI 



GRADUATE ADMISSIONS AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION: 
CONDmONS BEFORE THE BAKKE DECISION 



Allen G. Marr 

For the nation's graduate schools the ultimate s'oai of affirmative action 
should be that among advanced degree recipients each social subgroup be 
represented in proportion to the composition of the whole population. The 
immediate goal should be that each subgroup be represented in proportion 
to the composition of current recipients of bachelors degrees. 
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This goal serves three main purposes: 

• To expund the perspective of academic disciplineH; 

• To increUHB the representation of women and ethnic minorities 
among college teachers; and 

• Social rairress . . 

It is no accident that these purposes arc closely related to three of the tour 
objectives asserted by the Regents of the University of Californiu as the 
basis of the admissions practices of the medical school ut Davis, 

Of the three purposes perlmps the rirst— expandinB the perspective of 
disciplines—has received tiie least attention. The better understood part 
might be called educational pluralism: the acquaintance of students with 
diverse subcultures represented by fellow students, Yet, beyond this de- 
sirable educational pluralism, 1 think an ucademic discipline is limited m 
scope and intellectual power if its practitioners are monocultural. My 
conjecture that an academic discipline can he streniithenpri hy ciiltural 
diversity is difTicuIt to prove. I can offer in circumstantial support of it the 
robust heahh of academic science following the entry after World War 11 
of persons from lower socio-economic groups into academic science. 

I trust you are already well acquainted with the reasons which underlie 
the purpose of increasing the proportion of women and ethnic minorities 
among college teachers not the least of which reasons Is to serve as role 
models. 

The pu.-posc of social fairne.ss— social justice— needs no defense. In- 
sofar as graduate education and advanced degrees are' instrumental to the 
achievement of professional status, economic success, and positions of 
leadership in society, those instruments should be available to all. 

The total program of graduate student affirmative action has many ele- 
ments: increasing the national poo! of qualified applicants, recruitment, 
admission, academic services, and financial aid. But of all these elements 
admission, obviously, is crucial to achievement of the goal of graduate 
student affirmative action. 

As you kno^. graduate admission practices among institutions differ 
considerably, especially in regard to division of authority between faculty 
and administration and to the degree of decentralization. Nevertheless, in 
contrast with undergraduate admission practices, graduate admissions 
are, generally, more decentralized and have greater faculty participation. 

I would like to review with you the three elements of graduate admis- 
sions: authority, standards, and selection process. Rather than to attempt 
generality I will use as a specific example the university with which I am 
most familiar— the University of California. 

m the University of California, authority to establish graduate admis- 
sion policy and minimum standards is delegated by the Regents directly to 
the organized faculty — the Academic Senate. The Senate vests this au- 
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thorily in tha systamwidc Co-ordinating Committer tor Graduate Aniiirs 
imil tht^ Huverul mmpm graduate councilH. Authority to uccord or deny 
adinisHion yms in the gradunte dean on each campus, but, oddly, the piith 
by which this authority tlowH tVom the RegeiU-S is unclear. 

Minimum stantlardH of the University of Culifornia are not unusual; a 
bauhelorH degree from an accredited inHtitulion and u B-average (he., a 
grade point average of 3,0) in upper diviNion course work in junior and 
Kgnior years, The same specincation of minimum standards has been in 
erfccl tor many years. Two changes have been proposed. One is to 
cmise Ihe minimum grade point average in order to compensate for the 
inflation of grades in the past 15 years: the other is to require ORE scores 
lor all applicants. The principal objeetion to the proposed changes is their 
siultilying effect on affirmative action. Minimum standards have been and 
will eonthuc to be a locus of attention in affirmative action. 

Thf} third element — the selection from among those applicants who 
meet minimum standards— is by ftir the most critical not only in regard to 
ihe goal of alTirmative action but also in regard to other, equally important 
goals of graduate education. In the University of California and in most 
Dther uni vcrsities each application is referred to the fticulty of the prograin 
for which application is made for advice on whether the applicant should 
be admitted or denied admission. Such advice is the primary basis for 
Helection. . . 

In September 197? a task force on graduate and profeHsional admissions 
in the University of California, chaired by Mike Heyman, Vice Chancellor 
at Berkeley fded its report. The report describes review of applicatiom by 
the faculty of programs as diverse and decentralized. I quote from the 
report; 

•Mn some departments and schools most admission decisions are made 
by one faculty member, in others by an adrnissions committee, in still 
others by several admissions committees, . . In some schools and de- 
partments admission decisions by committees are made collectively un 
others each committee member separately evaluates applicants and the 
respective judgements are summed. Some admissions committees have 
Htudent members while others do not. In some, the students vote, in 
others they advise. 

' ^ Great variation also exists in the criteria used and the weight assigned to 
each. There is no common practice with regard to standardized test 
results, the importance assigned to prior grades or work experiences or 
the statements submitted by applicants. Departments and schools do 
not compute GPA/s the same way. Some require interviews and others 
do not. And so on." 
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The Htiyman report endorsed continued decentralizatiun of s«;let:tion 
but with criteiiii established by the entire faculty and with more orderly 
and systematii: proceUurus. It advised that procedureH but not the weights 
given to criteria be published. On the matter of weights the task force 

Dptud for diserelion. 
Theexercisi! of diHcreti«n--of subjective or hummative judgment — has 

been important to the selection of outstanding graduate students and. 
thereby to developing leading scholars and practitioners of the future. 
These seketions are, therefore, crucial to the future of each academic 
discipline. In the past such exercise of discretion may have limited the 
cultural diversity of scholars. Without intrusion of conscious ethnic or 
sexual bias, selections tend (or have tended) to be "like me.'" 

In thiK .decade such exercise of discretion in selection at many univer- 
sities has been directed toward increasing rather than reducing cultural 
divcrsily. The clement uf selection in graduate admissions is the most 
critical to affirmative action, 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANTS 



Chairman: John E. UTourette, Bowling Green State University 
Ronald Fadley, Bowling Green State University 
Paul Nash, Boston University 
Robert A. Vogel, Miami University of Ohio 



John E. taTourette 

The basic objective of graduate and professional education is to turn out 
scientists and professional leaders for commerce, industry, aiid govern- 
ment, as well as to provide a well-educated cadre of scholars and teachers 
for our academic institutions. The graduate enterprise within which this 
educational activity occurs is traditionally viewed by members of the 
academy, and hopefully by our nation's leaders, as a major nationa 
resource— the primary source of our future academic and professional 
leaders Based on the work of Mary Jo Clark at the Education Testmg 
Service we ha%'e come to appreciate that the success of this enterprise 
cannot be measured simply by the prestige of the taculty involved, or the 
administration of graduate education, or the way in which the faculty are 
organized into departments, or the design of the curnculum, although 
these are essential inputs into the process. Ultimately, it is the develop- 
ment of the student's mind and the professional skills and competencies 
which miike a critical difTerence in the quality of our human resources. 

In noting the achievements of graduate and professional education m 
the United .States. Hftrtnett and Katz comment as follows in Scholars m 
the Making: 

••During these (one) hundred years, much thought and effort have gone 
into setting up departments, recruiting faculty members, financing 
them and attracting students. Not nearly as much thought has gone 
into planning the curriculum, and still less has been given to the stu- 
dent." 

In their study of student perceptions of the graduate experience, they 
identify several problems which are relevant to our interest m improving 
the intellectual and personal environment in which graduate and profes- 
sional education occurs and the development of the competencies which 
produce more effective scholars, teachers and practitioners. Of particular 
interest to us today are the following points: 

• Students enter graduate school expecting to join a community ot 
scholars, but many are pushed into relative intellectual isolation. 
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. Students expect to establish a close Intemction with other graduate 
students, but the competitive atmosphere in many programs pre- 
cludes the development of these opportunities. 

• Students seek social and personal contacts to expftncl their lives. 
Instead frequently they are overworked and emotionally deprived. 

• Students in the last decade have found graduate education increase 
ingly more impersonal, because of the vast expansion of enrollments 

in many programs, 

• Finally but most importantly, many graduate students express a 
strong interest in teaching. However, they usually are encouraged to 
neglect teaching if not to have a contempt for it. Some ot their com= 
ments are as follows: - Adequate training for teaching rarely exists, 
-Graduate School in its current form is ,w place for training 

The neglect of the development of teaching skills is supported by Mary 
Jo Clark's survey of doctoral departments. The emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of scholars to the exclusion of the development of teaching com- 
petencies permeates the entire graduate establishment at the doctoral 
level It is to be expected that high prestige programs would place consid- 
erable importance on the development of scholars/researchers and less 
emphasis on teaching and practitioner skills. It is surprismg. howeven 
find that this emphasis reaches down to the departments on the lowest 
runs of the academic rating scale. Of the three disciplines examined in the 
Clark study, only the low^rated programs in history assigned more weigh^ 
Sthe^preparation of teachers than researchers, and only the los^^rated 
psychology departments assigned more weight to the preparation of prac^ 

titioner^ than rasearchers. ^ . , . 

The neglect of teaching and practitioner preparation is serious regard^ 
less of how you approach the question of graduate education. On the one 
hand, the evidenc' about the lack of scholarship after the complex o 
the doctoral degree is overwhelming in most disciplmes. Many Ph,D. s 
never publish a single article. Of those who publish, only a small percent- 
age contribute more than a few scholarly articles during their professional 
lifttime. In terms of their professional careers and commitments he^- 
fore most faculty are primarily eniaged in teaching in contrast to re= 
^l^clTS the otLr ha^d, historically, the maionty of doctoral recipients 
in many disciplines have sought non^academic employmejil. For exarnple. 
"chemistry the third discipline included in the Oark f dy on^ 2 
percent of the doctoral graduates who planned to seek employment in the 
period 1960=1974 indicated a preference for academic employment. 
-^?ng the results of the Annual Survey of Earned Doctorates for his 
period the National Research Council's study, A Century OJ Dc^taraies, 
Lt this percentage by excluding the Ph.D.'s who planned to enter 
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pusiduciprul training or who did not have definite employment pluns at 
the tirrij- of gradualinn. Even uNHUming that must uf the ductoratcs in 
ghemiHtry entering poHldogtoral training eventually become laculty mem- 
bers, more than one^half of the Ph.D.'s are typigally cmpluyed ouiside the 
ueudemic community. 

The poHt^graduate plans of psychologiHts alsu are inierestiny in view of 
Ciark^H finding that only ihe low-ruled psyghokigy depuriments assign 
more weight to the preparation of pniciitioners than reseurehers. Again 
excluding pOHtdoctoral candidaies and doctoral students who do not indi= 
gate any definite employment plans. 46 percent uf the Ph,D/s in psychoU 
ogy planned to enter non=acaUernic employment, This reflects the hict 
that many of these people arc employed in clinicH and hospitals, either 
public or nonprofit, or are self-employed as clinicians. 

In the case of chemistry it might be argued that an exclusive emphasis 
un research is the appropriate education tor aoctoral students plannintj 
careers in industry, hut this is certainly not the case for psychologists. 
The need here for practiiioner truining in obviuus. Furthermore, because 
uf declining employment opponunities in acudenie. more of the doctoral 
recipients in the humanities and social sciences are destined to enter the 
non academic marketplace. Perhaps> in order for many graduate pro- 
grums to survive, these disciplines will have to experience u sharp decline 
in the percentage placement in academic employment which over the 
1960-^1974 period has been 80 percent in the Hocial sciences and HH per- 
cent in the humanities. The alternative is a Marxian army of highly- 
educated unemployables! 

On WeUnesday, Dorothy Harrison described her experience with a 
summer orientation program at New York University's business school to 
prepare approximately 50 curefiilly selected A,B,D.^s and Ph.D/s in the 
humanities and social Hciences for positions in miijor corporations. Her 
yeneral teeling is that the program was a success. If the '^Careers in 
Business*' program is a Hucceysful approach to developing viable non= 
academic employment opportunities for doctoral students, I see no reason 
why the program (or equivalent alternative experiences) cannot be incor= 
porated directly into the student's curriculum and/or practical internship 
experiences in the real world during his/her tenure in a doctoral or even a 
muster'^ program, 

in my judgment, the highly selective program Dr. Harrison described 
will not solve the problem of the projected 90,000 surplus Ph,D/s in the 
humanities and the social/behavioral sciences by the mid=l980's. It is too 
HClective to reach beyond the top one or two percent of the doctoral 
students. Furthermore it represents a major additional cost to doctoral 
education and does not break down the fticuUy-administralive barriers 
operating within graduate programs which reduce the potential for npn- 



ucudumic plucunwni, I suhmit lo yuu that an on-ciimpus pmgnim cun be 
mure «iT.ctivc und les. cu.tly, fvluic-uvur. it involves uci.lty, uJm.ms^ 
trumrs and ymduuiu students, svurking tugmhcr to address the umpluy^ 
ment problems lu.ud by the new Ph.D. IfuttitLdes ure gomy to change 
holh the eumpiis and in the curpurute buurd roum. the joint devdupm.nt 
uf internship sites provides un exeellent milieu in wh.eh there rTiuy be a 
continuing dialogue between the aeademy and the biiHiness woi-kl. 

With yuur in^dyenee, 1 will spend a lew minutes outl.nmg the mu,u, 
components of the eomprehensive student develupnient proBram we |ire 
developing ut Bowling Green State UniverHity. m Tder o set h. 
Iramework fur diseussion a( teueher preparut.un at the gnHluate _ 

The OtTiue uf the Gradiiate Cullege at Buwling Green implemtntLd , 
Prolessional Development Prugrum ( i'DP) in 1972 in un ultempt to rmnid 
out the educational experience oriraduuie students and tu develop a moi^e 
humanistic learning climate (with a mental health "nenl^dion,) 
uruduate student Senate has otTered splendid coupemtion w.th the PDF. 
particnlarlv in ofl^ring a suciaUrecruatiunul program that has been ett.c- 
live in reducing the sowud isolatiun uf ruHtimc residential graduate stu= 

''"mi basic uhiectivu of the Prulessiunal Dtfvelnpmenl Program is to 
provide L. holistic approach to graduate educatiun-a set ut experiences 
which contrihutc to the students' personal and sociiil development : prepu^ 
ration tor teaching, seholarship and prolbssional practice; and the expan- 
sion of career opportunities. These are built on the base " '^e trad lonal 
curriculum, wiihuul sacriticing the integrity or ucaUemie standards gencr= 
ally associated with gnaluate education. Therefore, the PDF wan designed 
as a midtitUceied pniject to augment Bniduate program activities in five 

functional areas: , , 

• Rt-cruitmunt and admission, including aftirmative action 

. Generic orientation to teaching, research, und piactnioner skills 
(transcending disciplinary context) 

• Career planning and assessment 

• Cooperative education (internships) 

• Credential enrichment and placement ,• ■ i 
The rationale behind the program is that certain generic protessional 

development experiences for graduate Htudenis can be most ^^^^f^^^^^ 
mounted from within a single coordinatins office, as contrasted with the 
diseconomies associated with u proliferation f''r'^ 
multiplicity of program areas. The tbcul activities of the PDP are typically 
not available through depurtmcntal auspices. This c»mprehensi^ cen- 
tndimi. eollege-wide. atid partially mandatory chiiractcr^ die IWju^ 
counts we believe, for its success and longevity. The PDP has btcome 
grafted onto the trunk of thtf university, thus uvoidmg the penis as^ 
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soyiaied with add-on, experimental, innovative, soft money adventureH 
that graciously ftide away with the end of federal funding. Close liuinon 
and consensus development with academic depart mentH has also been an 
ingredient of its success. 

The PDP v^as launched with the assistance of a grant from the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. It also was augmented by 
a grant from the Ohio Board of Regents. Since 1975 the basic program has 
been funded by Bowling Green State University as part of the instruc- 
tional program of the Graduate College. 

Two grants this year from the United States Office of Education have 
given added impetus to the development of a comprehensive program. 
One of the grants is designed to fund the development of a cooperative 
education component which sponsors internship-like placements for 
graduate students in business, industry, government, and non-profit 
agencies. The award of a Graduate and Protessional Opportunities grant 
has assisted us in strengthening our minority student recruitment and 
support services. 

At this point it might be helpful to outline how this comprehensive 
program operates: 

Fhuse I: Recruiting, Screening, and Counseling of Graduate Students 

This phase is designed to inform prospective graduate students of the 
programs, services, and funding available for graduate students at Bowl- 
ing Green State University. Atllrmative action represents a central com- 
ponent of this phase. In addition to the usual array of supplementary 
stipends, fee payments, minority locater services, promotional literature, 
and campus visitations, the PDP offers backup services that are designed 
to reinforce affirmative action objectives once the minority students have 
matriculated. More Hpecifically, funds are earmarked to support special 
counseling and skill development workshops to supplement the educa- 
tional experiences that the minority students are receiving in their de- 
partmental programs. Moreover, funds are provided to sponsor work- 
shops for faculty to the end of facilitating reinforcement experiences for 
minority graduate students. 

Phase I also includes a research component wherein data are collected 
on incoming graduate students concerning their demographic characteris- 
tics, reasons for attending Bowling Green State University, career goals, 
and expectations within their degree programs. This inFormation is de- 
signed to provide a reality check for counselors, advisors, and faculty 
concerning their glientele. Phase I also includes an evaluational survey 
sponsored by the graduate siudent Senate wherein students are afTorded 
the opportunity to rate their educational programs, quality of instruction 
and curriculum, supportive services, and th& psychosocial climate of their 
program area. 



My description of phanes 11 and III will bu brief because they will be 
considered In more detail by our speakers; 

Plm.se II: Presession Oricntational Workshop to Graduatg Study 

A week-lonB orientation workshop is sponsored I'or all new graduate 
assistants in the week preceding the opening of the Full qUHrter. This 
workshop includes an overview concerning the university, the local 
community, and available resources. It also contains units on pvduHOj^y 
(e g use of media in the classroom, lecturing, group discussion, grading, 
and laboratory teaching), rmrch (e.g, computer facilities, statistical 
packages, archival collections, electron microscopy, scholarly Publica^ 
tion).p/«c t^«it'/if (e.g. career decisions, credential ennchment, and the job 
search), and physical/emotional Iwiiltli. 

Pliasi- III: Departmental Follow-up 

The universitywlde workshop described above is followed by de- 
partmentally sponsored courses and practica in nnore discipline bound 
aspedts of graduate education- particularly with respect to preparation 
for college level teaching, research, and practitioner skills. As part of this 
component, most academic depurtments have instituted a pedagogy 
course focusing on the teaching of a particular discipline coupled with a 
supervised teaching experience on a graduate basis. This aspect of the 
PDP has helped improve the quality of instruction offered by graduate 
assistants, 

P/uixc IV: Advanced .Seminars on Higher Education 
GraduLite students who aspire to careers in higher educaiion are en- 
couragcd to participate in several interdisciplinary courses that deal with 
the structure of education at the postsecondary level. These courses m- 
clude philosophical, historical, psychological, sociological, and adminis- 
tration aspects of the academy. These courses are offered on an e ective. 
interdisciplinary format by mainline faculty on an in-load basis. Unfortu- 
nately the number of graduate students who have chosen to enroll m 
these courses has been less than gratifying; the departmental PTE chase is 
a factor here in the lukewarm response. 
Phase V: Cooperative Education Component 

In conjunction with the Ofnce of Education grant, the Office of the 
Graduate College j^esently has a full-time internship site coordinator who 
is developing cooperative education placements for graduate students, 
We view this component of the PDP with special interest since it has 
strong placement implications for program areas where placement pros- 
pects are soft. We also view the cooperative education component as a 
recruiting mechanism in future years once this phase has crystaUzed. 

Phaw VP Credential Enrichrnent and Placement 

We approach the development of credentials and job placement as an 
ongoing process from the time the student first enters the program, To this 
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end, wc offur modiiks on crudenliul enrichmunt (such as preparation of 
videulupe clips loducumgnt teaching skills), interviewing techniques, re= 
Hume prepurmion, and the job search. Through these periodic reality 
checks, we altempl to prevent shocks to the student us the time ot gradua- 
tion approaches wht;n many students tlrst beBin to contemplate place- 
ment. 
Stunniary 

A holistic approach to the preparation of graduate students tor roles as 
leathers. Hchulars and practitioners is required lo meet today's challenges 
in the marketpluce. The fact that we are educating students tbra variety of 
rules and careers nueds to be placed in the forefront of our approach to 
graduate education. Except for those few who will receive academic ap- 
pointments at the most prestigious universities, the bcholar-^only model is 
no longer appropriute. Teaching and practitioner preparation activities 
must be «iven equal weight. On the basis n^nwr exnenence, I am optimis- 
tic that this can be accomplished without depreciating the value or quality 
of research in graduate education. 

Today's session describes three different approaches to the orientation 
of graduate students to teaching: 

• Dr. Ron Fudley of Bowling Green Stale University will describe the 
Graduate Collegers Professional Development Program which in- 
cludes "a week-long training program ft>r teaching assistants. 

• Next. Dr, Paul Nash of Boston University will discuss *^a longitudi- 
nal training prugram for teaching assistants 

• Finally. Dr. Robert A, Vogel will indicate the experience of Miami 
University of Ohio with ^^a half-day work session For teaching assist- 
ants." 



THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN THE 
GRADUATE COLLEGE OF BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



Ronald L. Fadley 

Bowling Green has long recognized the need to improve the teaching 
done by its graduate students. However, graduate assistants and teaching 
fellows do not always recognize the need to develop or improve their 
teuching skills even if they are going into a classroom for the first time. 
Many students being offered assistantships or fellowships believe that 



experience and knosvledge are all thai are needed for efTect.ve teachme. 
BnsvlinB Orcen State University did not feci that knowledge m the disc.- 
pline is sufnciunt to ensure elTective teuching. so the institution set about 
to Rnd ways to improve the attitude of its incoming graduate students 
toward teachinB as a professional skill; in a sense to -turn them on to 

ctTectivc teaching, ^ , , . 

I n 1972 we identified a group of graduate students who were concerncU 
about their teaching enectiveness. These graduate studen^ were pnmar- 
ily interested in two phases of their teacher preparation. Many were con= 
cerned about the kind of teaching that they were doing presently amons 
freshmen and sophomores without a teaching background. Particularly, 
they were concerned about their basic course teaching assignments 

^Fhere was also a more ftir reaching concern among these Braduate 
students They realized that they were going to spend their lives^in 
academe. They were going to have to become elective teachers mo^cr 
to survive in the profession and attain success in the proressorial ranks, it 
was with this frame of reference and in this attitude of the importance of 
teaching that Bowling Green State University was able to make a step 
forward in the teaching efftctiveness of its graduate students w^o were 
going to be future faculty members. There were pragmatic ramifications 
of such a move. With dwindling enrollments across the country, we felt 
that we could not wait until we had a drop in enrollment to begin to make 
sure that the instruction that the undergraduates were getting was cfftc- 
tivu We mt a strong obligation, since we have such a large graduate 
nmaram to turn out as effective an instructor as possible. 

A decision was made to not deal with the graduate students on a vo un= 
tarv basis- that is to let them decide individually who needed work in 
te^ichins methodology, strategies, skills, and 'he artistic as^ oft^ac^ 
inu We realized that people are often short-sighted. Therefore, our task 
was not to just offer teacher training for those incoming graduate students 
who had a Velt-need or who would have a felt-need at the end of their first 
year of teaching experience in the basic courses. We wanted to develop 
teaching skills in all of the incoming graduate students who were going to 
he concerned with teaching while at our institution and beyond. 

In 1971 the Graduate College developed a proposal which was sent to 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. ^ July ot 
197i a three-year research and demonstration grant was received by the 
University. By this time Bowling Green State Universil^y f ""Rff s.^ 
phases tfmt they felt were necessary to develop. Dr. LaTourette has 

summarized several of these for you and I ^'"1°^?'^'" 'J^f ^uis was to 
Phasi. 0>n- A workshop on instruction in higher education. This was to 
be an intensive week-long workshop on "How to teach in post-secondary 
education/' 
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PhdM* Two: Dcpartmuntal cuiirses, pructicu, and evuluution. The work- 
shop wiLs It) surve us a springhoard so that students going back to depart- 
ments could thun enter into eoursc svork on instruction in posl-seeondary 
educiition, und be evaluated by a graduate advisor responsible tor that 
phase of their development. This is nuw happening in many departments. 

f^luiM' Three: Advanced prugnim pedagogy courses. These courses 
were tu be inturdisciplinary support courses in teacher preparation, 

Pluisv F<mr: Special interinstitutiunal relationship. This includes the 
develnpmcnt of off-campus internships for students who have demon- 
struied teaching proficiency. They will teach at another institution and 
receive credit. 

HuwuvLT. phase one, the workshop on instruction in higher education, 
is the phase that has had the most dramatic and significant innuenee. It 
has had an impact, both puHitlveiy and negatively, on incunung graduate 
students, tacully and administration. In other words, it has not gone un- 
reeugnized in nearly every quarter of the university. Approximately one 
week prior to the start of Fall quarter classes, all new graduate assistants 
and teaching fellows must enroll in an intensive workshop on teaching in 
higher education. I would like to describe the wurkshup for you and 
explain how we arrived, by success and fiulure, at the decision to have the 
W'orkshop r^tructured as it is now. 

Day One: The students begin an orientation process. That is, they 
spend purt of the day in orientation to the community, the university and 
their depurtments. They are able tu obtain information about housing, 
telephone service, utilities; indeed all of the community services. You 
might ask yourself what this has to do with teaching? We know from 
experience that many graduate students because of financial consid- 
erations will not come to Bowling Green until the weekend before the 
workshop, and have a limited time to settle into the comn. .ity. Re- 
member also that many of them are married and that all of them come to a 
strange, small town in the MidweRt. surrounded by a minimum of sixteen 
counties of tarming communities. Their nimiljes may be housed in an 
expensive moteL With the encouragenient and help of their group leaders, 
the person chosen from their discipline to instruct them, they will spend 
whatever part of the day is necessary to take care of their families and 
getting settled into the community. At approximately 3:00 p.m. the 
graduate students, once again with the group leader^, will migrate to their 
depLirtment to meet departmental chairs and take care of a second neccs- 
sury consideration. That is. they are more concerned about offiuing, office 
keys and textbooks for their teaching assignment, than they are about 
beeoniing eflective teachers. Only two hours are spent in instruction on 
teaching on the first day. 



Days Tna & Thn-u: We have round ihut many of over four hundred 
incominB gmduate sliidents already huve teachiiiB experience. Sume 
graduate suidents are not going into teaching ut all. We have a mix uf 
experienced and inexperienced, teachers and non-teiiehers. We decided 
to go to a convention format, offering programs on teaching, research and 
practice. The student can meet neeilH by seeking out desired programs. 
For example at any one hour there might be programs on lehson-planmng. 
games and simulation, reNearch proposal writing, or labortitory salety. 
Kvery hour-and-a-hulf new sessions are offered which will help them at 
Bowling Green State University. In the yearly u-orkshop evaluations by 
participiints, the convention format is highly received and it was extended 
from one to two days. Workshop .sessions are tuught by university iac- 
ulty. superior graduate students with some special expertise to offer, and 
off-campus resource people, . 

On the second and third days students spend at least an hour in their 
department for further orientntion. We have found that our well organized 
departments have many experiences to get them ready for their de- 
partmental assignments. We feel this complements the work we do with 
them and moves them from the genera! to the specitic in teachmg skills, 
research and clinical practice, 

if I may review, the student has an orientation to the university, the 
community and the department in which he or she will reside. They have 
two days of workshops, seminars, and conference style experiences, 
multi-cenicred around teaching and non-teaching interests. On the second 
and third days the graduate students will also spend some time with group 
leaders who will work with them, uccording to their needs, on lesson- 
planning, preparing for their nrst day as instructors, grading and evalua- 
tion: in tact on all of the survival techniques of which they may not be 

aware. ■ j # 

Duvs Four & Five: Except for two excursions back to their depart-- 
ments, they will spend their time in self-contained units within their disci- 
pline vvith a group leader fronn that discipline. They experience one prac- 
tice teaching session and micro-teaching session, They can pick subject 
matter from their own department, indeed from the course they wdl be 
teaching the following week, and try it out on their peers and group 
leader. The group leaders must video tape the practice teaching for 
playback evaluation. Overall, the workshop proceeds from orientation, to 
generic skills, to specific skills needed in their departments. 

The second mo.st important phase we have developed is the internship. 
I first want to discuss our teaching internships and then our Cooperative 
Education Program. Ohio is blessed with a plethora of postsecondary 
institutions. Many of these institutions, most of them small, are in a 
sixteen-county area around Bowling Green State University, which is the 
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miiior institution urhiyhgr i^ducaliun in Nurthwcsl Ohju and nnu to uhich 
the Olhur insiilutiuriH Ionic for leadership in u suciety known us ihu Norih^ 
west Ohit) Consurtium or Colleges and Universities. Through this ennsor= 
tium Bowling Green State Universiiy has developed urr-eampus intern- 
ship proyrums kn graduutu sludenls. Once u gruduaie sludeni has dunum^ 
slrutud leaching exeellcnee he or she will be eligible l\)r an off^eumpus 
internship^ Nlunynrthe inHlitiillons are having financial problems causeLl 
by intlation and dropping enrollments. Through our internship program 
we are able tn help these institutions continue tu do un etVeciive Job ot 
leaehing and at the same time give our own grudualc siudcnts an Dpportu- 
niiy to teaeh in an instiiuiion unlike uur own. This has a pragniatie ramill- 
cation for graduate students, Ii indicates tu a prospeulive aeads^niic em- 
ployur that Bowling Green Siate Universiiy feels that this graduate stu = 
deni is a superior teacher. The cooperating institution pains a superior 
teacher at a minimal Hlipend ftir iheir students. Importantly, a number of 
our graduate students have found employment svith the host insiitLilinn. 

In January of this year we applied tor a federally funded cooperative 
eduaitiun grant which we reeeived on September llrKi. U is a live year 
grant and we are now placing graduate students in business, industry, 
governmental and non-profit orgunizations. Ours is a university^wide pro^ 
gram available lugraJuatc students in all disciplines. In the short time we 
have been in existenee we have found success in terms of both de= 
partmenial and community acceptance. 

We have placed a technical writer and a computer scientist in the air^ 
craft industry, both at a good salary. We have placed two American 
studies students in an art museum and a presidential library and we have 
promised placements for two philnMi^phers. in business and law. We have 
placed or have promised placements in criminology, accounting, geron^ 
lolngy. recreation, pre-enyineering. insur 'uce and persunnef 

Phase two, the workshop itself, and the oft^campus Internship program 
have been the major thrusts of the Professiuna! Development program. It 
should be realii^ed that some phases have nut come to fruition. For exam- 
ple, we have Just started to develop phase four— advanced program 
pedagogy courses. We are one of the institutions in the United States that 
has iuken a detinite step forward in trying to help its incoming gradu^ite 
students become effective teachers. We look at it not just from the view^ 
point of the lime they spend with us. For the rest of their academic lives, 
in whatever institution they go. they are going to represent Bowling Green 
State University in their teaching. It can easily be discerned that the 
Professional Development program exists to aid ftJturc facuhy by deveb 
oping skills in teaching methodology. The program is really a process of 
educating the graduate student from the point of entry into teachmg m the 
university setting, refining his teaching skills, evaluating him. and finally. 
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if he is worthy, gredentially preparing him for fulure university teaching. 
We feul this is un irnpt>rUini process. 



A LONGITUDINAL TRAINING PROGRAM FOR TEACHING 

ASSISTANTS 



Paul Nash 

Th^ program 1 should like to describe is the Open Enrollment College 
Teacher Tniining Prc^eet. which 1 directed at Boston University, begin^ 
ningin 1974. Wesiurteclthe program with a nurnber of assumptions. One 
was that, dthoiigh mc>Hl Ph,D. graduates in America are trained to be 
proficient reHeareherH, (ew are trained adequately for the task that many 
orthem will spend rnOHtoftheir professional lives doing— teaching. Some 
gain randofii experience as leaching assistants during their graduate train^ 
ing. But relatively few have the opportunity to examine the respon^ 
sibilities of leaching and try out new teaching approiiches in higher educa- 
tionul institutions. Another assumption was that the proportion of adult 
and non-lr^iditional students in higher education was going to increase and 
that, as working people, housewives, and protessionaU returned to coU 
lege und university, the need for teachers trained in a variety of non- 
traditional pedogogical approaches would gru^v. 

With a gmnt from the Fund for the ImproverTient of Postsecondary 
Education, Boston University enrolled some of its ablest Ph.D. candH 
dates in the humanities and social sciences into anew program to provide 
training and experience in teaching students in open enrollment colleges 
and universitieH. Trainees completed the progrann in three phases, each 
one semesier in length. In the first phase, tbe trainee participated in a 
seminar ccmducted by a senior professor in his or her field who had 
particular interest and competence in teaching. The seminar investigated 
the probleins and apprcaches associated with leaching the particular sub^ 
ject in diverse settings. At the conclusion of the semester each team of 
uainees and the supervising professor had prepared a specific course, 
including teaching strategies. 

In phase two the trainee-professor teams taught their prepared courses 
in Boston University's Metropolitan College, a college that enrolls an 
evening population of great diversity, including some of the non^ 
truditional students found in many co;mmunity coljeges. In addition, dur^ 
ing the second semester, workshops and continuing cfurisultation were 
provided for the trainees on issues that arose in their teuching. This serv- 
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ice was provided by staff consultants drawn from advanced graduate 
students and experienced teachers frum the School of Education. 

In phase three, the trainee teams took their courses outside the univer^ 
Hity into one of the cooperating community colleges in the area, where 
they lULight the course again, under the supervision of the senior professor 
and with the continuing support services of the Boston University School 
of Education staff. Members of the program came from several tields. 
including anthropology, history, sociology. English, American studies, 
. and political science. 

Our training program can best be seen in terms of a tripartite division of 
skills or competencies. They are the organizational or systemic, the inter^ 
personaU and the personal. Accordingly, the remainder of my descripuon 
will divide into these three dimensionH. This is nQt.tQ suggest that, in a 
phenomenologicai sense, they are separable. But the threefold schema 
helps me to analyze what occurred. 

Oti^imiuitionall Systemic Competence 

In one sense, the system for these trainees was the community college. 
We conducted workshops on the culture of the community college, led by 
Ikcuhy from collaborating ctjmmunity colleges, for the purpose of intro^ 
ducing the trainecH to some of the assumptions, practices, and 
peculiarities of open enrollment institutions. For Ph.D, candidates who 
had spent almost dl of their academic lives in selective institutiom, this 
introduction was invaluable. Even so. their transition from graduate 
school culture to community college culture was often painful and some- 
tinies fniught with peril. One e^cample of the traps awaiting the unwary is 
the following. In arranging for the placement of a team of trainees under 
the leudership of a senior professor from the anthropology department, I 
set up a meeiing for the team with a small group of faculty and administra- 
tion from a local community college. The anthropology team, of would-be 
teachers showed up in graduate school ^^dress": patched jeans, sweaters, 
unkenipt beards, sandals, beads. The community college group appeared 
in community college *^dress^': three-piece suits, ties, trimmed hair, brief 
cases. The impression created by the anthropologists on their community 
college hosts did nothing to ease our entry into that particular placement. 

In ariother sense, the system for the trainees was Boston University. It 
sounds simple enough, but in fact they had to thread their way through 
three or four subcultures of this system: the Graduate School, the School 
of Educaiion, Metropolitan College, and the College of Liberal Arts. The 
trainees themselves were enrolled in programs in the Graduate School. 
Their supervising professors all held primary appointments in the College 
of Liberal Arts. The staff and consultants working with them were drawn 
mainly from the School of Education. The trainees taught their courses 
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first to the evening chiss population of Metropolitan College, Each of 
these sub-systems hud its own cultuml assumptions, stereotypes, and 
biases We discovered anew that the suspicions, barriers, and isolating 
traditions that impede communication anil collaboration among the 
schools of a single university are often greater than those separating the 
university from other institutions. Historians from Boston Univetsiiy's 
College of Liberul Arts are more accustomed to talking to historians froin 
Harvard than to their colleagues in Boston University's School of Educa- 
tion, . u • t 1 
One of the saddest discoveries of the program was that the ancient anu 
barren connict between liberal arts and pedagogy, beiween Graduate 
School and School of Education, is not yet quite dead. Most professors 
and trainees were refreshingly open to the essential dialogue between 
these two entities. But a few. even in this pfogram, were virtually closed 
to the pedagogical aspects of our activities. Needless to say. little change 
was observed in their behavior over the life of the program. In retrospect 
we can see that such a closed attitude should have been a disqualification 
from participation in the program. 

One of the systemic lessons learned by the trainees was that, if one 
wisht". to affect a system, he cannot afford to ignore the power of sym- 
bolic iicis and events. It becunve symbolically very important that some of 
the most (-enovA'ned resaarch scholars in the university were involved m 
wh;»i wu'v dsseniiaily a tecwhinfi program. Thia served to disseminate the 
message thai sound scholarship and good teaching are not antithetical but 
can be mutually enriching enterprises in higher education. The creative 
tension between rigorous scholarship and effective teaching was a con- 
.fant theme of the program. Most of the trainees were contemporaneously 
engaged in dissertation research or writing while involved in the prograin. 
A workshop we conducted on the conflict between writing and teaching 
was well received by the trainees and was judged to have helped them to 
deal effectively with that systemic tension. 

Partly through our deficiencies, the trainees learned the importance of 
widely participative planning in order to be effective in the system. Our 
planning was careful and thoughtful but, because of some unexpected 
telescoping of our schedule, it was largely carried out by Boston Univer- 
sity people. We subsequently paid for this narrowness in many ways, The 
program would have been stronger if it had included from the outset all 
the principal agents, especially the community college faculty associates 
and the most closely linked administrators. Despite the unceasing efforts 
of myself, my staff, and the Boston University faculty members, we never 
wholly succeeded in convincing the community coHege members that this 
was not just a Boston University project. Had the community college 
people been involved in planning from the beginning, they would have 
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been more likely to mgurd the project as their own. We needed this sense 
of widespread ownership und responsibility when things became ditticult. 

and it was UickinB. 

The biggesi systemic error we gommitted in the proiram was that wc 
did not award auademjc: credit tor the pedagogical/consultative partol the 
trainees' activities. They were ail extremely busy people. With more de- 
mands on them than they could easily meet. As a result, when something 
had to go, it was, for some trainees, often our pedagogical workshops and 
training that were sauriticed. One of the conseqiiences of this was that, 
despite our most inficnitnis efforts, we never found a regular time when all 
faeiilty and trainees eould meet tpgether in a common training e.xperience. 
Had we been able to do so, riome of our major systemic problems would 
have been overcome. This lack made it much more ditTicult to establish a 
sense of community. All workshops had to be repeated more than once. 
The statrs work load was multiplied. Our efforts were diluted. In retro- 
spect. I judge that we should have set a common workshop-seminar time 
at the outset. All faculty and trainees should have been required to attend. 
Given the pressures and demands of academic life, it would have to carry 
academic credit tor the trainees. Ability to meet this commitment should 
have been a sirw qua n'>fi of membership in the program. This is the single 
change that would have done more than anything else to improve the 
impact of the program. 



Interpersonal Compvti'nce 

As can be gauged already from what I have described above, my expe- 
rience with the program led me to conclude that effectiveness in a system 
consists largely of effectiveness with and through other people. Accoid- 
ingly much of our efforts were related to the development of interper- 
sonai effectiveness among the trainees. I have already mentioneu 
stereotyping. It was interesting to discover that academic training does 
not seem to immunize one from the pitfall of relating to people as mem- 
bers of categories rather than as individuals. It is hard work trying to 
relate to someone by peeping out over the edge of the box that he has put 
you in There are forces operating in higher education that reinlorce 
rather than Ussolve these barriers. This is not the place for a full analysis 
of those forces, but they stem from a fearful, competitive, individuaUstic 
ethos at the heart of the university. In the life of this program, those 
barriers did not tall down by magic, nor did stereotypes evaporate over- 
night But communication did occur. Faculty and students from difTerent 
schools did meet, talk. eat. drink, and work together. Some prejudices 
were reinforced. Some stereotypes were deepened. But. on the other 
hand, some genuine mutual respect developed across school Imes. Some 



friendships were built, And much effective communication and collabora- 
tion were achieved among people who customarily live in the same m- 
stiiution for years without ever becoming aware of one another s exist- 
ence/ 

Our evaluation of the project showed clearly that one of the must highly 
valued beneHis of the program, as perceived by the trainees, was the 
opportunity to work closely over a two year period with a highly compe- 
tent scholar^teacher. The process of collaboration among the professor- 
trainee teams that preceded and acconnpanied their teaching in Metropoli- 
tan College and the community college was regularly evaluated as a signif- 
icant interpersonaU pedagogical, and professional experience for the par- 
ticipants. The relationships that developed between professor and teach- 
ing assistant were characteristically close, warm, mutually supportive, 
and the source of significant growth. 

Similarly, another highly rated benefit of the program was perceived by 
the participants to be the experience of working collaboratively with their 
fellow trainees in planning, team-teaching, and evaluating their courses in 
Metropolitan College and the community college. This is not to suggest 
that they found these tasks easy. The interpersonal skills required for 
collaborative planning, team teaching, and joint evaluation are formida- 
ble. Moreover, our trainees found that there was disastrously little in their 
previous academic training that had fitted them for these collaborative 
laskH. Indeed, one of the serendipitous discoveries of our focus on the 
interpersonaU interdependent mode of acting and thinking was that the- 
American academy is largely a training ground for individualism, isola- 
lion. and alienation. 

Not surprisingly, we discovered that some teams were more successful 
than others in achieving the goals of the progfam. It gradually became 
apparent that those teams and trainees who were most successful were 
those who from the beginning best understood, and were most clearly 
committed to the program^s goals. In the other teams, the program staff 
found that much time had to be spent in explanatory and justificatory 
activities that could have been better spent in more relevant and pedagogy 
ically focused activities. In these latter teams, the trainees had been 
selected by the senior professors in a hasty, somewhat random fashion. 
There was limited input by others into the selection process. Interper- 
sonal issues and values were depreciated. As a rule of thumb, we can say 
that, the more interpersonal issues were ignored by the teaching teams in 
their planning process, the more intractable were the interpersonal teach- 
ing problems that subsequently arose in their classrooms. 

The third experience that was highly rated by the participants as having 
^ig^ificantly benefited them in the program was, predictably, actually 
teaching their courses in Metropolitan College and the community col- 



lege Here uguin, interpersonal skills and knowledge were perceived us 
both uriiciul and often lucking. The acquisition of the complex skills ot 
communicLition. listeninB. lueilituting student purtic.pat.on, questionir^. 
responding developing collaboration umong students, dealing with the 
host of subtle interpersonal relations and issues in cliissroom and institu^ 
lion relutinn effectively to their new and sometimes threatened cul- 
leagues in the community colleges, was an enormous and sometimes 
duunting chullcnge for these trainees, who often felt that their Ph.D. tra.n^ 
ing had done much to help them to operate effectively m the world ot 
library and luboratoiy but little or nothing to help them survive in the 
world of people, 

An important dimension of the program was observtition of the trainees 
teaching by staff consultants, Each observation session was followed by a 
feedback session in which the staff consultant shared with the trainee 
what he or she had seen, listened to the trainees goals lor the class, and 
made sugsestions for improvement in the light of those goals, PredK-'ably. 
this process was perceived by many trainees as threatening, more in 
prospect thun in actuality. However. I worked hard with the staff consul- 
lunts on ways to give non^threatening yet helpful fcedlmck. We developed 
an effective approaeh that is too complex to be fully related here. We 
succeeded in developing an interpersonal relationship with almost all ot 
the trainees that became a foundation upon which wo could observe sym= 
pathetically and accurately, give feedback supportively and consiruc- 
tively. and help the trainees to improve their teaching effectiveness, rhis 
interpersonal foundation between staff and trainee became a model, 
which we repeatedly saw the trainees themselves using with their students 
in the later stages of their training, with correspondingly mcreased etteg- 

tiveness. . , , 

Most encouragingly, as time wcru on, we saw an increasing number ot 
trainees treating one another in the respectfiil. interdependent manner in 
which we had treated them, They began increusingly to listen openly to 
one another, to learn from one another, to be one another's teachers and 
resources Thus, we staff members became ever Ics.s necessary to keep 
the teaching/learning process moving. We were working ourselves out ot 
u job and proving our dispensability. 

I'vrsomil Compclvncv 

The third and Tmal dimension of the program that I should like to 
mention is the personal. Just as we fbund that systemic cflectiveness was 
largely a function of interpersonal eftectiveness. so we found that inter- 
persona! cFt^ctiveness was to a large extent a function of personal etfcc- 
tiveness. The ability to communicate and relate with others we tound to 
he highly correlated with the person's ability to allow the difterent parts ot 
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himself to communicate with one another. If h.s head was out of touch 
with his gut. if his intellectual formulations were in conflict with his emo- 
tional needs, if his moral imperatives were at war with his physical urges, 
the iplit inevimbly revealed itself in his relations with others-colleagues, 
peers students, staff. We discovered, not surprisingly, that our trainees 
did not leave their private, internal lives at home when they came to 
school Moreover, we discovered that that private, internal business was 
so powerful that, by contrast, our cognitive, intellectual activities were 
puny and often brushed aside by the trainees' more urgent business 

"^'tTii result, we learned to suppress any lurking temptation within us to 
prnvide a packaged program tor all trainees. We learned anew that the 
person is the basic unit, the source of all surprise in the universe, and 
liable always to upset our tidy predictions. In t^ict, this accorded nicely 
with one of the basic tenets of the prograrrVs phiiosophy. that there is no 
one best way to teach and that the task for each teacher |s gr^i^y U, 
discover and create his/her own unique teachmg style. Our feedbaU, 
therefbre. was able to focus on each trainee's particular strength^ talents, 
and possibilities, rather than on his defects as measured by his failure to 
conform to the model of a hypothetical. Ideal teacher. 

One mechanism that was particularly effective in turthenng this goal 
was videotaping. All of the trainees were videotaped in their classrooms, 
again not without some initial anxiety and resistance. Virtually without 
exception they found this a valuable experience. For most of them, they 
were^eeing themselves teach for the first time. One of the great virtt^ 
of videotaping is that it provides one of the rarest gins=unmed.ated 
feedback Wifh even the most trusted observer, his feedback is filtered 
through his perhaps sympathetic but nevertheless heavily interpretative 
person With videotaping. 1 see myself just as 1 was, and there can be no 
denying that 1 said that, did this, ignored that, in just that particular way 
and with all those strange mannerisms. By "«'"S^.^'d«°/^f^ J,' 
trainees we were able to help them to identify the things that they them- 
Helves wanted to eradicate, emphasize, introduce, or change in their own 
teaching: In discussing a videotape of a trainee's class with him. we were 
able to see clearly the essential connections between what was occurring 
in his class and what was happening inside him. The two invariably bore a 
strong and teliing relationship to each other. 

The trainees who learned most through the program were those who^e 
inner systems were sufriciently in harmony to permit them to open them= 
selves to the personal significance of the interpersonal messages they 
received We and they learned that teaching is not merely an intellectual 
Sivl^bu^ a holisticLtivity. in which the whole self is the sole mstru^ 
ment through which all knowledge, skills, experiences, training are h\. 
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terecl. Teaching is not just head stutT but person stuff, We found thai, 
enBUged in a program to help students learn how to teach, we were really 
engaged In a process of helping complex perHons to mature, 

thjs may seem like a discouragingly global conclusion. Bui. it our 
progrtim demonstrated thai the pernon is himself a system of subselves, all 
of whom must be reHpected and listened to, it also Hhowed us that the 
growth of the person takes place not only through this iniernal process but 
also in interaction with others and in interaction with organizations. Train- 
ing of teachers is most effective when it operates on all three levels— the 
personal, interpersonal, and systemic — and actively and imaginatively 
explores the connections among them. 



A HALP-DAY WORK SESSION FOR TEACHING ASSISTANTS 



Robert A, Vogel 

Now we come to that orientation program which operaies from the 
premise of the zero^based budget, I have divided my remarks into three 
areas: baekgruund information behind the program, the program itself, 
and overall concerns and the future. 

In covering the background to Miami^s program, I would like to cover 
briefly some demographic information about Miami: discuss impressions 
on which we based our apprQach; discuss criteria which emanated from 
these impressions, and describe how we developed what eventually be^ 
came a half-day program. nn 

Miami's Oxford campus has a total enrollment of approximately 15.000 
students, of which I5I0are graduate students. Of these 1510, there are 
635 graduate assistants and teaching fellows (Ph,D. candidates). Miami is 
organized into five principle schools with the majority of teaching assist- 
ants residing in the College of Arts and Science. The other teaching as- 
sistants are distributed among the School of Education and Allied Profes- 
sions, the School of Business Administration, the School of Fine Arts, 
and School of Applied Science. There are ten departments offering doc- 
toral programs (both Ph.D. and Ed.Dj and the specialist degree in three 
programs. Thirty^nine departments offer the Master's degree in a total of 
100 programs and fields of concentration. 

The first impression was thai a significant number of ^eshmen and 
sophomores have contact with graduate instruction (by T.A/s) through 
introductory courses. The nature of this involvement is not transitory: 
i.e., there is. in most cases, a greater identity between the teaching assist^ 
ant and the undergraduate. Because of age and other SAjcio^cultural fac- 
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tors, the undergruduute feels more comfortable relating to the teaching 
assistant than to the regular faculty. In hhort. we recognize that the teach- 
ing assistant does have a signitlcant impact on the quality of our under- 
graduate program. . , u ,i 

Given this impression, we recognized two related problems that greatly 
effect the quality of the reltttionship between the teaching assistant and 
the undergraduate: (1) most teaching assistants, except those in the 
School of Education and Allied Professions, have had little or no teaching 
experience and are thrust into a classroom milieu with little or no prepara- 
tion for this experience: and (2) the teaching assistant is neither tish nor 
fowl. He or she must alternate between the role of student and instructor. 
As many of us recognize, this role connict has become just one of the rites 
of passage that every teaching assistant must endure. Unfortunately, this 
rite of passage does have its effects. In my own experience of direcUng 
teaching assistants, some will at times side with the student on matters 
such as department exam.s and course grading practices, 

Further support tor this role conflict can be seen in both student health 
service and psychological counseling statistics. The director of the stu- 
dent health service at Miami University informed me that graduate stu- 
dents are seen by the health service on a disproportionute basis when 
compared with other class levels. The director of the student counseling 
service at Miami reports that graduate students in the humanities and 
social sciences are seen disproportionutely to their numbers. He added 
that the stigma attached to coming to a counseling service keeps the 
overall number of graduate student visits down. "After all, the teachmg 
assistant is now told that he or she is a professional— a teacher and 
advanced professional in his or her field." 

Our second impression was put in the form of a question. "What are we 
doing as an institution to prepare the teaching assistant for the full-time 
instructional rok-s many will assume in the future?- This led to a third 
impression. An iniormal survey of departments at Miami iound some 
departments doing a great deal in teaching assistant orientation and other 
departments doing little if anything. In addition, we found wasteful dupli- 
cation of time and energy on the part of those university services used by 
every teaching assistant, i.e.. the audio-visual service, library, computer 
service were all giving countless orientations on a department by depart- 
ment basis. I.,- u A c 

In developing our teaching assistant orientation, we estabhshed tour 

criteria: , u ^ ^„ 

• Cost— the program v^ould have to be based on a zero-based ap- 
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Department support— Miami is organized on a collegial model with 
the department being at the foundation of this model. Hence, any 
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program must be coordinated with each school or college and must 
be careful not to leave the impression that the Graduate School is 
attempting to usurp u department's prerogative, 

• Graduate student support— this speaks for itself. Any program must 
have the full support of the population that is affected. Theretore, at 
all stages of planning, the teaching assistants or u representative must 
be consulted, 

• Legal requirements— any new program, such as an orientation, re- 
quiring the participation of the teaching assistant will have to be 
stipulated in the award contract. 

A committee was formed, based on a careful representation, from the 
Dean's Graduate Student Advisory Committee, the Graduate Council, the 
faculty and teaching assistant representation from each of the schools 
and the College of Arts and Science. While the total membership on this 
committee numbered approximately tiftcen, it was felt that this was nec- 
essary in formulating a program of this type, 

The committee examined other programs, specifically, the program at 
Bowling Green State University. Dr. Ronald Fadley, director of the 
teaching assistant orientation at Bowling Green, visited Miami and ad- 
vised us on the pitfalls and procedures in developing such a program, 
Bowling Green has one of the most extensive programs in the country 
involving a one-week orientation and fo'low-up sessions for all of their 
teaching assistant.s. , . j i 

For both informational and political reasons, the committee decided to 
survey all present teaching assistants to discern what their needs and 
interests were in those first few weeks of the Fall term. The survey served 
a useful purpose of informing the university community that the Graduate 
School was planning an orientation program. While the survey was being 
conducted, members of the committee conducted meetings with all divi- 
sional deans and department chairmen both to inform them about the 
proposed program, and to gain their insights and suggestions. This proc- 
ess lasted two months. 

Based on the replies of the teaching assistants, we then set out to plan 
our first •'All-University Graduate Student Orientation." For reasons of 
graduate student gollegiality. it was decided to include all graduate stu- 
dents, recognizing that most in attendance would be teaching assistants. 
' Our first program was a one-day alTair and was composed of general 
brienttttion sessions in the morning and workshops on specific topics in 
the afternoon. It is interesting to note that the teaching assistant was 
primarily interested in those pertinent services needed to get started in a 
new environment. A subject such as university history and cultural 
fiicilities did not hold their interest at this time. 
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An evaluation of the ont-day program found that the teadhing assistant 
was suffering from an information overload; i.e., workshops on place- 
ment» teaching methods, and research opportunities, while desired, were 
not useful at this lime. The workshop that was rated the most useful was 
on the ''Unique Problems of the First-Year Graduate Student in an In- 
structor's Role." Here the teaching assistant had an opportunity to learn 
in careful demographic terms a profile of the Miami undergraduate, foU 
lowed by a general dijscussion of the problems a first-year teaching assist- 
ant will face. 

The following year we designed a half-day program with the afternoon 
workshops being distributed through-out the school year. The results of 
this hulf-day program proved to be a stimulus to many departments to 
orter their own orientation/work session that afternoon. It should be noted 
that the workshop on Unique Problems , was retained and proved a 
vital springboard for the department \s afternoon work session. 

In addition to the criteria outlined eariier, the one major concern that 
confronts our program and, perhaps every other, is timing. As one teach- 
ing assistant put it, ''Everybody wants my body, mind, and soul/' Those 
first few weeks of any school year are incredibly crowded with meetings 
and more meetings. Trying to squeeze in a half-day session will always 
remain a delicate issue, for it ultimately means that something else will be 
neglected. 

The future of our program at Miami looks bright. What is most eKciting 
is that the Graduate School has provided a subtle stimulus for depart- 
ments to develop their own orientation program. Further, we have cut 
down significantly the overlapping and duplication of orientation pro- 
grams by the essential university services. Each of these service areas has 
been most grateful for this conservation of time and resources. I would be 
remiss if I didn't say that, yes, it is frustrating to run a program on a 
zero-based budget, but we do feel that we have made some significant 
strides in recognizing some long oveHooked needs of the teaching assist- 
ant at Miami University. 
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ADAPTINa CURRICULUM AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 

Clunrnuin: Marvin J. Baron. University of Calfornia, Ihrkeley 
George G. KiiruH, low i State University 



The session was designed to provide a preliminary report o1 a joint 
study conducted by a group on which the Council of t3raduatc Schools 
has been a cDllaborator with the Nationa! Association or Foreign Student 
AfT-iirs (NAr-"SA). Last summer, the Council was invited by NAFSA to 
participate in an assessment of certain academic and curncular needs of 
tV,rei«n gmduate students. This effort was to be part of a contraet which 
NAFSA has with the U.S.. Agency tor Internationi'.l pevelopment (AID . 

T\N?o particular areas were idcntilied for currer ; ^ ' ■ the group: (1) 
The group was requested to --vdy fjolicies anJ w .« m graduate 

proBnun i which aiiow s' udBras to write a ■ irmtions using home 

goi-nfiy data and situations, and (2) ii wuk, usUwi determine the extent 
to which institutions and depurtn'.unt" perm modification ot curriculum 
requirements in order that students may meet specinc needs or vocational 
youU occasioned by their responsibilities when they return to their home 
countries. The study group included representatives h-om COS and 

A relatively short survey questionnaire was developed by the study 
sioup Copies were sent to the foreign student advisor at 92 campuses 
who contacted the graduate dean for assistance in identifying three faculty 
members who would complete the survey, Fueulty from three separate 
discipliniiry ureas were .sampled. After the questionnaires were completed 
by the individual faculty members, the foreign student advisor attempted 
to nrrange a meeting with them and the graduate dean to discuss the 
survey questions from an overall institutional perspective. Thus, the 
tbreign student advisor had primary responsibility for data collection and 
returning the completed questionnaires to the .study groups. 

Preliminary results were discu.ssed at this session, A final report will be 
ready during Spring 1979, 
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VISAS, FINANCIAL SUPPORT. AND FEES FOR INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENTS 

Clmirmiin: Elmer F. Baiimer, Vw Ohm Stuie Universiiy 



PolicieH governing admission internationul Htudents varies trom in- 
stitution to insiiiution. As a result iin institution's visa policies will likely 
i\(hQi the number of international students enrolled at that institution. 
MoHt inlernaiional students are quite aware of the short run and long run 
advantages and diHadvantages of various visas. Applicants with good 
academic records know they have alternatives and with a little patience 
and work can locate a gradnate school wining to issue them the visa they 
want. 

For example* an appl- vho wishes to remain in this country after 
completing the graduate -ani will (requently not accept an admission 
with financial aid to an insiitiJiiQn if doing so requires the siudent to 
accept the J vim. This visa requires a service commitment by the student 
to his or her homa country. A little shopping urDund will likely locate an 
institution with a comparable admission package and one willing to issue 
the F visa to the student. Such a visa does not require a service commit- 
ment. 

In most cases graduate deans seem to feel that the issuance of visas is 
the responsibility of the Immigration Service and/or the on-campus offices 
of international students. The Immigration Service places very few re- 
strictions on universities relative to the issuance of visas. The general 
attitude of the INS is that the institution must '^satisfy itself^ with respect 
to such issues as qualifications to undertake the program, language profi- 
ciency, financial support and th^e rate of progress through the program. 
These fci^tors become very important to some international students. The 
lack of uniformity in these matters has introduced a kind of competition 
for international students among institutions that goes well beyond the 
quality of the academic programs and in the long run. bring about a 
situation where the least common denominator prevails. 

Financial Support 

Financial support programs for international students from some coun- 
tries during the past few years have presented real pi^oblems. Most institu- 
tions have experienced extended periods of time last year where foreign 
students from one country received no financial support even though the 
students from that country were on full support from their home govern- 
ment, Ift many cases this tied up most funds available through intertia- 
tional student offices to support the emergency needs of international 





students, As a result of these experiences, some institutions are consider- 
ing stronger and more restrictive nnanciai policies toward students from 
some countries. Some institutions may require the foreign country to 
deposit sumcient funds in a bank designated by the institution betore any 
students from that country will be admitted. 

In the area of tlnanfial support for internutional students there is also 
liis question of whether the current level of graduate student support in 
some disciplines attracts only international students. Is it u tact that 
stipends paid to graduate students in engineeririg. for e-xample are so low 
us to attract lew if any domestic graduate students? It could also be that 
starting saluries are so high that few if any domestit; students are willing to 
tbrego the income to complete a graduate program. In tiwlds such as 
engineering there are research funds available to pay modest stipends and 
these are considered quite satisfactory to most foreign students. The re- 
sult has been very high concentrations of foreign students in some disci- 

'''on' the other hand some international students have tound it almost 
impossible to survive on the stipends provided for graduate student type 
positions This situation has became particularly acute for niarned foreign 
students with families. Many such students underestimated the total cost 
ofliving in this country. Others find it almo.st impossible to provide such 
basic services as edueation for their childien when it is not available in the 
local community. 

''I4es charged foreign students is currently under discussion at several 
institutions. Both application tees and ucademic fees arc involved, Most 
institutions have experienced significant increases m the number ot 
foreign applicants in recent years. The cost of the evaluation process tor 
their applicants is very high as compared to domestic applicants. Lgnse- 
quently some institutions are studying the ftili impact of difterential a^h 
cation tees. No institutions represented at this .session indicated they 
charged foreign students higher admission tuition or academic fees at the 
present time however several indicated an interest in such an approach. 
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Report on the Council of Graduate Schools — 
Graduate Record Examinations Board 1978-79 
Survey of Graduate Enrollment 



Part I 



Bcrnurd V. Kht>iiry 
Program Director. GRH 
Hducutionul Testing Servjee 
Novumher 29, 1978 



Introduction 

As a result of the diniculiy of ohiaining 'iijcuratu information ahoui 
graduate enrollments, Lind particularly about trends in enrollments, the 
GRH Board and the Council of Graduate Schools hegun eight years ago to 
conduct an annual series of surveys of enrollment of the membership ol 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States> The Council mcm= 
bership consists of st>me 360 graduate institutions who grant either the 
master's or doctorate as the highOHt degree. The members of the Council 
grant 999^ of the earned doctorates and H50f of the niusier^ degrees 
awarded. 

This year's survey, like those uf previous years, is divided into two 
sections, the first o( which was distributed in the early tall of 1978 with a 
request that results be returned no later than November 1, 1978. This 
report provides the results of the first questionnaire mailing. The results 
of the sect)nd questionnaire mailing will be available early in the spring of 
1979. 

Siimple Description 

Survey questionnaires were sent to each of the 360 graduate schools 
which are members of CGS. A total of 298 questionnaires were returned 
for an 839f response rate, an indication of the cuntinued cooperation of 
member graduate schools. Since the primi^ry purpose of the queHtionnaire 
is to develop comparative data between \9V and 1978. responses to queS' 
tions were included in the analysis only when data were supplied for both 
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years Thus the effective response rale per qucHlion will vury from a high 
uf 810f for the overull sample to a low of 7(K? (or the question concernmg 
luiiuwships. While this variability is prohuhly tu be expected, it does 
make comparisons across some questions of restricted value. 

Comparison of Usable Sample and Base Population 

Hasv Usahlc SHtnple populaiion 

Simihcr Pcnent Smnhrr rrnvni suhi^nHipi 



Totiil In^iiuitions 
Puhlig 
F^rivaiu 
liital 

MasterN Highest 
Dug I CC 

Private 
Suh^Uiial 



243 




204 


117 




93 


m) 




297 






M 


27 




21 


117 




91) 



840^ 
7OT 



IT} 

im 



Ph.D. Ilighcsi 

Public 
Privatt; 
Suh-tutal 



153 


43^ 


135 


469^ 


88% 

8()9r 




25';^ 


72 


24*?^ 


243 


68^ 


207 


70^^ 


85% 



Continued care should be exercised in attempting to compare results of 
this year's survey with published results of last year's survey msofar as 
1977 data reported in the current survey may d-'Tcr from 1977 data re- 
ported last year for several reasons. First, alth.ut the questionnaires 
and definitions remain unchanged from last year . rvey. the actual 
number of institutions responding decreased hy . .J the specific in- 
stitutions responding in 1978 were not always idu,.uc.a to f^^^^^ 
inu in 1977 Second, some institutions noted that the data for 1977 which 
they were able to provide for this year's su<'vey were different from and 
better than th« 1977 data which they provided last year. Finally, there 
was a decrease both in the number of respondents and in the response rate 
(81% this year as compared with 85% last year). Despite these limitations, 
the overall obtained sample (i.e.. those submitting usable questionnaires 
on time) is highly representative of th« total COS population. ' 

Comparisons of number and percentages of the available population 
and sample are shown above; it should be noted that "Master s Highest 
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Degret;^* refers, ihruughout this repurt, only tu those institutions lor 
which Ihc maslur's dcgrye is. in tiiul, the hight^st degrue awiirde 1 lata for 
these institutions u-*' rcHuci master's degTCus Dftcred by . jiulions 
which also offer ihc ih^ciuratc. 

7hu percentages shown in the table on page 274— and in luhles I 
through H at the end of this report^ show respon % rate bused un the 
niimhur of institntiuns in COS: e.g.. the 2^8 institutions pruviding re= 
sponscs li) this survey represent H3^f of the CCS insiitiitiuns and an H3^r 
respiinsc rate is noted. Since the sample of institutions with usable data 
hecumes le^s complete as the complexity of the questions or the difficulty 
uf ubtaining the data increases, the number of institutions providing us= 
ahlu data and (he r esponse rate that number represents are yiven for each 
qtiestii)n in the data presentation. 

In addit;.jrK in order to provide an indication of the representativeness 
uf these data the proportion of total COS graduate schoul enrollment 
which the responding institutions represent are provided in a footnote to 
- 'ch table. Based upon the results of this yearns survey, combined with 
ain-iHoruiI data frt)m the (iraduutv Froi^nuns and Admissions Manmd, 
^ ^ . estimate the 1977 total graduate schaul enrollment for COS 
meaibeni at approximately H30,0()0, Using this estimate, it is then possible 
to rerorl that the 298 institutions which responded to this year's survey 
represent an 83^r response rate (based on percentage of CGS institutions) 
and also accounted for approximately 82*^ of the 1977 total graduate 
enrollment at COS institutions. This latter figure is created by taking the 
1977 total enrollment reported this year (678.944) and dividing by 830.000. 
For subsequent questions, a similar computation has been carried out, 
removing from the 678,944 the reported total graduate enrollment of each 
institnlirn M^hich tailed to provide a usable response to the question. 

Results 

The results of the survey are displayed in lablcs 1 through 8, The tables 
present the number of respondents with usable data to each questum (i,e,, 
data for both years and for all purts if the questions the percentage that 
number represents of the total group or of the subgroup, e.g.. public, the 
total number of students reported each year and the percentage change 
from 1977 to 1978, Most data are presented by public, private, and total. 
In addition. Tables 1 through 4 also present data for institutions classified 
by means of the Euiucational Directory, Part 3, in terms of the highest 
degree awarded. These categories are: Public^ Master^ Highest: 
Private^ Master's Highest; Public — Doctorate Highest: and Private— 
Doctorate Highest, This additional breakdown was not applied 1/ later 
questions because it was not felt ;n he particularly important or because 
the differences were too small ?o ariect the overall conclusions. 
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Finally, all dutu were summurized by size oi the responding graduate 
schuul, althnugh these summaries da nut appear in the tables presented. 
Ihi. report bases size ualeguries on quartile ranges by inslilutiunal type. 
I hiis. each size cutugury ^ranging tVom 'M'^ fur the smallest jnsiuutions 
to ^-4" tor the hirgest institutions^- will contain approximately 2sc; ut all 
institutiiins of one type, fueilitating meaningful comparisons of inslitu^ 
ijiin* by size. Size categories used in this report, by institutional type, are 
shou n on this page: rcMilts based on these size cutegories are noted in the 
|\.H'rAing discussion, uhere appropriate. 

Itttid (iradiiuti' Si hiiol Ijiniiinu-nt Jar 
Sire Ciuc^arivs. hy 1 nsiiiuUinuil type 
i[\uijh si/c caieyory conuiins apprnximniely ly f o( all 
mstiuiiion'^ thai institutjunnl t>ne) 

( liii'iiiirx t 

Highest Ikpicc 
IMivatU^NlHstrt \ UoilU 
Hiuhesi Dcuruc 

Pubhc^Ph.I). i)-\m) 
Highcsi Degree 

T ihie U^^TiMMl enrollment this vear decreased slightly for the insiitu^ 
linns i-'ortim-. In tutaL the u.rr.nse was Lm. a 0.4^ decrease below 
l;,si - rhe only increase i. at pi blic PhJX degree insUtutlons 
I K where increased ■ '^ -t . 'currcd in all Hize caiegones ex^ 

^ Table 2--Tntal lust time enrollments have also decreased (2.4^), The 
largest decline (4. V^r ) occuned in the private Ph. institutions, I he only 
increase (4. T^) was Ib iiul in the private master^s degree msiituimns. 

l able 3--^ There was a declin. in applications received { L6^) acioss all 
type- -f institution^., with the largest decline o^nurring in private Ph.D. 
institutums (4.4^), Applications increased ai the smallest muster's level 
insiitutions. while they decreased significantly in the largest (calegory 4) 
size caieuories at all institutional types. 

[.jble 4^1he number of graduate assi^ianl; (service required) 
creased in public institutions (2.5^n and decreased in private institutions 
( 1 V4 )-. The public institutions showed assistunlship growth acros^ all size 
instituticms. 
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JUNL^iM) 


nUb^HH) 


(luri^i'sll 
over 2HH) 


301 


4iU0 


ftO 1-800 


tiver HOO 




^2600 


2^i)h43iH) 


over 43U0 


HOI 


^ 1 3(M) 




ever 2300 



5— The number of grudiiute fellows (non^survigu requirt j) du- 
clinuU by 4 in private institutions anil ruse by O.HO; in public msliiu- 
tiuns, tor u net decline of l.ft^f below last year. 

Table 6 — In the Ph.D, inHtitutions fulUtime enrollment ha^ increased 
while part-time enrollment has deereaHcd compared to year. This 
shitt, although smalL is a departure from recent yea: ^ in which the per= 
ceniagc of part-time students had been increasing The trend to higher 
propmnions of full-time students this year is particularly true among the 
largest public Ph.D, institutions. Among muster's institutions the growth 
in the proportion of part-time suidi -'ts across all insiitutional sizes and 
control continues as bus been noted in previouH surveys. 

Table 7^The total number of master's degrees uvvarded has det ;?ased 
by :.H9f. The decrease in master^ degrees is characteristic of public 
institutions across nil sizes and levels. The decreases are less uniform 
dinung private insu (utii)ns of vlumous si/us, 

Table 8 — Consistent with prior years the Hnal table shows a decline 
(4.0^) in the total number of doctoral degrees awarded at both public 
i4.2C^^ and private (^.H'v^ ' 'is> fhcse decreases in doctorul de= 

gre^s occurred across all ; ud sizes. This downsu^d trend in 

earned doctot ates is a contim^- -n of the results of recent surveys in this 



series. 



Conclusions 

Continued rcuenchment is an appropriate summary description of the 
results of this year^s graduate enrollment survey. Decreases are noted m 
most of the overall statistics compiled in this report: total enrollments, 
tlrst^time enrollments, applications received. fellowshipH awarded, mas^ 
terN degrees awarded, and doetorare degrees earned have all declined. 
Only the number of assistantships and the proportion of full-time students 
has increased. 

With respect lo institutional coiuroL public instiluiions suffered larger 
percentage declines than private institutions in master's and doctorate 
degrees au arded, while private institutions suffered larger percentage de- 
clines than public institutions in tctal enrollments, first-time enr(>llments. 
apphcalions received, and assistantships and fellowships awarded. 

The invaluahk assistance of Ms. Virginia Cox in compiling and analyze 
ing the results of this survey is gnuetully acknowledged. 



TABLE i 

iotnl (irudmtv Srhonr Enrollment hy Type iff Insfiiution 



Master's Highest 
Public 
Private 
Sub-Totul 

Ph.D. HigheHi 
Public 
Private 
Sub- Total 

Total institutions 
Public 
Private 
Total 



Ntunht' 

m 
_i\ 

135 
J2 
207 

204 
297 



77^f 
79'/ 



1977 

125,494 
15^26 
141,120 



1 978 

I2K354 
136,849 



9f Change 

3.3' f decreaHe 
0,8*7/ decrease 
3Sy'^f decrease 



83^' 



414,210 417,083 0.7*:^^ increuse 

I23,6U 122,448 0.90c decrease 

537,824 539,531 OJC^ increase 

539,704 538,437 0.2'^f decrease 

I39J40 137,943 0.99f decrease 

678,944 676,380 0,4Cf decrease 



-For purpose', uf this survey, institutions wgre asked to include all students 
considered as registered in the graduate schooK including education, engineer^ 
ing, suciaj work, medical and business programs leading to MA/MS or Ph.D., 
Fd D or other doctorates. 

Percentage Hgures are the number of institutions responding to this question as 
a percentage of the number available in the total group. For example, 69 Public 
\I isler's Highest Degree institutions responded out of a possible 90 such in- 
stitutions in the COS membership tor a 77^r response rate tor that group of 
institutions. . 
^ ^ Rased nn ihe cimipiiiations descrihed under Sample Descnplinn on page ^74. 
the ^97 insiituti()ns responding to this qucsuon represent H30f ol the COS 
institutions and accounted Ibr approxim uely H20f of the 1U77 total student 
enrollment at COS institutions. 
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TABLIi 2 

r irst^Tinw (imditatc Enrollnwnt by Tyin^ of InstlUtthm 



Sub-Ti)tul 

Puhlii: 
Private 
Siih-'roial 

Totiil Instiiiiiions 
Public 
Privaiu 
rot III 

iinscil on the conipnujiions dcsgnhud unLlcr SLimplu 1 
llh insiiuitinns ruspondiny iu this quusiion rupiuscnt 
and acciUHilcil t\>r appi osimately 1^ f of thv 1^77 
(. CiS in^IitUiiOiis. 



Sunihcr 








hi) 


hT> 


2H.432 


27.5yy 


Jl 






5.173 


HI 


Wf 


33>4{)() 


32.772 


127 






98,947 






.16.308 


34.H|y 


m 




137.2f)4 


133,766 


1H7 


77^/ 




126,546 




76^'y 


41.276 


39,992 






; 70.664 


166. 53H 



2,iy ' decrease 
4.Kr decrease 
Z.y 'f decreu^ie 

2.2^ f decrease 
3. 1-V decrease 
lA' f degreuse 



)cscripUon I) 1 page 274, the 
77' f ol ihe CXiS insiituiions 
luUil siudcnl enrollment at 



TAHi H 3 



Master's Highest 
Puhlic 
Private 
Siih=Total 

Ph D. Highest 
Piiblie 
Private 
Sub^TotLd 

Total InstjtutionN 
Public 
Private 
Total 





nils 


for (IradmAii 


* Stiiily 








ml 


iwi 




51 


63" 


; 62.277 


60.93f 


1/V'f decreaMe 


IH 




; H,H52 


8J9Q 


0,7^7 decrease 


75 ' 


64' 


; 7M29 


69J26 


2.0-^ decrease 


120 


78^^ 


; 326,590 


325.367 


0.4^r decrease 


67 


Ml 


' 132,995 


1 27.098 


4.4^^ decrease 


187 




'f 459.585 


452.465 


1 decrease 


177 


IV: 


y 388,867 


386,303 


0.7^/ decrease 



85 
262 



141,847 135,888 



530,714 522,191 



^ Based on the cnmputations described under Sample Descnpnon 
^6: Misiiiutiuns respondiny to this qiiLsiion represent 73''f ot the 
and accnimied tin approximately lU < of Mie 1977 total stude 
C'CiS insiiiiJiions. 



4.2^r decrease 
1 .6'^r decrease 

on page 274. the 
CGS institutions 
nt enrc^llmeni at 
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TABLH 4 

Siunhcr of (h-iuimuv Assistants iSvrvicv Rcqiiircdi 





Suffihvr 


't 


mi 


f97S 


• f 


















Public 


M 


IV} 


5,374 


5,466 


\.T 




I*rj vLitu 


21) 




338 


330 


2 A' 




Suh^rutal 


H4 


IT} 


5,712 


5,796 


1.5^ 


f incroase 


i.D. Highysl 














I^iblic 


I lU 


IW'} 


75.371 


77,294 


2,6' 




Private 




W} 


17.241 


17.058 


VV 


f decreasu 




1H2 




92,612 


94,352 


v^y 


f increase 


ital Insiitutiuns 














Piihlic 


183 


ly'} 


80,745 


82,760 


2.5' 


f increase 


Privulu 


83 






J7,3M 


i.r 


dwcrease 


Tutul 


266 




98.324 


1 00 J 48 


L9' 


V increasu 



' Ila^^cd on ihu cinnpuUilion^ described uiulwr Stunpk Dcscripiion un paye 274, 
266 insiitinions rcspondinu lo this question rupruscnt 74*^7 ol ihu COS instiiii* 
,ind acwouiUud lor aiijunxiniatilv of Ihu I^H? loia! student t'lirolln-.. 

( 'CiS ifislitiiliofis. 



Sitmhcr i}f (friultfiiit / r/Anrs ( Nitnsvrvh v Rcquiivd} 

Sumhi-r Wl /y7<S ''^ Chansiv 

Puhlic 172 7p; 1LH29 1 K927 O.H'^Mncryase 

Private JU ^ 10^61 9,820 4.3^r UccreUhe 

f j'jjj^l 253 Tir;- 22,090 2!, 747 1 .6'7 dgcrea^e 
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TABLK 6 

rull-timi'-Purt'tiinv''* Total HnniUnwnt 



mi I'^yn 

rtilh Part' f'ull- ^'^iri- 

iimv tinw timv iiftw 

Nmiber Ntimher '4 Numhvr '>r Nnmhvr - r Number 

Highu.l 86 TIM 20^f 107,833 HOCf 24J94 19^ 106J33 81% 

^"li^hest 191 722 219,169 452 264.283 5M MJM €2t MjM ^IS 
Tmul 279 7HC;^^* 246J32 40% 372,116 60^ 251,523 41^f mMO 59% 

' Husuil on Jhc yompuiutions described under Sumplu Desuription on puge 274, the 253 
insriiutmns responding to this quesuon represent 70% of the COS insliiuiions and 
ueciumied for approximately 66^ of the 1977 total siudvnt enrollnnent ut CGS insitvth 

tions. , ^ 

Mnsiiiuiions were directed to npply their own insiiiutional derjnition to ''pnn^ima anu 

"fulUtime/' ^ 
■-Miased on fhe etimpuiationh descrihed under Sample Descriplion on page .74, the ...^ 
insiitiiiions n^.nonding to this question represent 78^7 of the CGS insfifuiiuns und .i^^ 
coumud l\ir appmximauMv ; nfihu 1977 total siudunl enrullment at COS insimilions. 

TAI^l H 7 
Numhvr (\f Muster s Decrees 

Nitmhcr 'r 1976-77 1977-^7^ Or Chafm 

200 H2^f .'26 126,456 3,6^ deereaHe 

yl 34,719 J4V76T OAOr inereasj 

293 HK^r*^ 165,945 161,223 2.89? decrease 



Publie 
F-rivaiu 
1\)ial 



* Based on the computations described under the Sample Description on^page 274, 
ihe 293 institutions responding to this question represent 819^ of the CGS instiui^ 
tions and accounted Ibr Lipproximniely Hm of the 1977 total student eniollment 
at COS institutions. 

TABLK 8 
Numhvr oj Hi.D. Dvurvvs 

Ntimlwr Cf 1976-77 I977-7H ""r Clmnuv 

135 899f 17,093 16,383 4,29f decrease 

Privm^ J2 902: 6,816 6,559 3.89Mecrease 

207 85% 23,909 22,942 4,09^ decrease 

'Based on the cor ruHanons described under Sample DeHcriptiun on f^age 274, the 
207 insiliuiio. . ^esj^ ipiling to ihiN quesiion represent B59f of the CGS doctoral 
institutions. 
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Officers and Committtes— 1978 



lifHiril tifDinU'lors 

Donald J. While (Chuirmun), Bmim Colluge 
J, Chester McKee. Jr, (Pusl Chuirman), Mississippi Stale 
University 

Rnhert F, Knih {Chairmun-Eleut). Kansas Stale University 

Paul A. Albrceht (1980). Claremont Graduate Sehuol 

Phyllis Pray BuhtM^ ( !9H()), Bryn Mawr College 

Hurle L. Caniield (1979), Drake University 

Beverly Cassura ( iyHU), University of the District ut Columhui 

Bernard J. Downey ( 1978). Villanova University 

pastman N. Hatch (1979). Utah Stale University 

J. Knos Jones. Jr. ( 1978). Texas Teeh University 

Oscar A. Rogers. Jr. (1979), Jackson State University 

Daniel J. Zaminmo (1978), Iowa Stale University 

Michael J, Pek/ar, Jr, (ex unicio), PresidenU CGS 

Plufis L<: Pnlicics Comwittvv 

Donald J. White. Boston Culleye 

Kobert F. Kriih, Kansas State University 

j. Chester McKee, Jr., Mississippi Slate University 

Daniel J. ZatTaruno, Iowa Htule University 

Sotninaiifiu ConnuUia' 

Marv Ann Carroll, Chair 

Cliles r. Brown, Caliiornia Siule University, Fullcrton 
Bernard J. Downey, Villaniua University 
J. Knox Jone^, Texas Tech University 
James Reeves, Tennessee State Universii;. 

PnfL:niin Conituittvr far ilw Annuiil Mt'dum 

Robert Kvuh. Kansas State University. Chairman 

Advisory Committee on tiw (lustavc (), Aril Aw irJ in tlw Uumanllivs 
Herbert Weisinger, State University of New York at Stony Brook 

Conunittcr on (lOVL'ntmi ntiil AssocUitiim Relations 

J, Chester McKe^^ Jr.. Mississippi Slate University, Chairman 
Harrv C. Allen. Jr.. Clark University 
Robert M. Bock. University of Wisconsin, Madisun 
Donald G. Her/berg, Georgetown University 

2H3 



''^ Jnhnstin, Floritlu Siiilc University 
(iith ' 1. Vu\ihivnh\ Slate University, Los Anyulus 
Jofm \-h i urner. Mussachusells Instimte ur Tuehnnlngy 

Prn^vtun Ciunffiitti'v Jifr tilt' SuhUiivr Wifrkslujp 

CieiH-gc Kuras, Iowa Slulu University, Chairman 
Hastmun N. Hateh, Utah State University 
II. Ray Houps, University uf Northern !owa 
Margaret Perry, University uf Tennessee, Knoxville 
Ruclulph Sehul/, University uf luwa 

Ci>ntt}ii!!rr (nt Mvnthi'rship 

Frank J. Hiherty, Hridgcwaier State Cullege, Chairman 
Benjamin Hudson, Atlanta University 
Rudolph VV. Schiii/, University of Iowa 

Puhlii iiijiins Cnmnihtvv 

Jaeoh K. Cobb. IndianLi State University. Chairman 
Wendell Bragunief . ^ nloradu State Univershv 
W. Dexir ^vhiuiiuaU, University uf Virginu^ 
S. D. Sliiilc} Sprang, University of Ruehes;.' 

Ciininiittvv tffi IfUcnuiiinnaf (inuiiititc fuint tu^ 

Jules !i LalMdiis. Ihe Ohio State Uni^ v\ is., i \m\ nni 

ji^hneita CI. Davis, Howard LIniversi: . 

Stirling H. Himtley. L'alitbrniu histit! le of i ^IuiuUk. . 

William H. Maemillan. University of AlaKiuia 

Philip S. Sehmidt, University of Texa iit Ansiin 

Kenneth K. Wadleigh, Massaehuseits hi^iiiiii-; ol iechni^logy 

Task Forces 

Task I'tirrr n// Mhn>ri!y (inuluiUv EdiiCiitiiin 

Albert C. Yute^, University i){ Cincinnati. Chairman 

Beverly Cassara, University of the District urCulumbia 

Oscar A. Rogers. Jackson State University 

I3ernard SpoNky, University of New Mexico 

Albert H. Yce, California State University. Long Beach 

Jask I-itrcv an tlw Non-Dci^rvc Sttulent 

Norman N, Durham. Oklahoma Slate University. Chairman 
Mary Ann Carroll, Indiana State University 
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Hans. I Hiilt-hrmul. Cits Univuisily uf Nuw York 
Anth.inv J. Muyc, Ciiliturniu SUile Univorsitu,-, Culkges 
Clarence G. Sluukwisch. UnivuMhity ul' Miumi 
Charles M, Wunlf. Ari/unu Suite University 

■lask Innr on Asscssnwui nf Qua'lW oj Mv«.'rs Ihw /'n'^nmis 
Bernard J. Downey. Villanuva UnivurMty. Chairmim 
Jiimes BLilluwe, Brudley University 
Oilo. T. Brown. Calirorniu Slate University. Inillerlun 
I,, urine lM:/K«rukl. University uf V/i^enriMn-Oshkush 
Sam Webb. Cienrjua Instiriite nr Teehnnlnuy 
Koben i<ayr.iu. New York Uiiivcrsiiy 

CGS REPRESENTATION IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

American Cnuiieil of Education 

The Washington Higher [uliieation Seeretariat 
Commission or; Hducaliunal Credit 
Hiiiher Edlicatiun Panel 

Ad Hue University Science Group ( Federal Relations) 
American Association of Colleges 

Advisory Committee, TRKNOS 2000 
Nationul Center of Higher Kdueation Management Systems 

iNCHf-MS) 
National Science Foiindatiun 

Advisory (iroup — Scienee Resources Surveys 
Cir.iduate Record Hxaniinaiiuns Board 

Ameriean Assoeiulion of Universities .rFCOGR 
Ad Hoe Federal Relations Group (AAU. AOS. At h. C(JUK, 
NASULGK. AAMC. CG.SI 
Institute of International Education, Advisory Committee 
National Liaison Committee on Foreign Student Admission 
The African Ameriean Institute lAFOHAD) 
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THE COUNCIL OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, D,C. 

STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY I, 1978, TO AUGUST 31, 1978 

(Prepared hy Wuynu Kundiick ^ Company, Curtincd Public Accountuius. 



INCOMK 
Dues 

1977 S i,200.iK) 

1978 I2y.2(K)JM) S 1 30.400. (HI 
Intyrtfsl 16,072,29 
Sulas uf Publications 4 J76.75 
Adrninistruiivt' Futis Irom 

Consukntiuns _ .l^QOMK) 

TOTAL INCOMH % I5lw.fl4 
Duduu!: 

Sulariys S 64.5ftft,7: 

HmphycQs' Hcnuflts 10,401.92 

Payroll Taxes }.527M 

Rem y,HHIJ)7 

Tciuphrme 3.420.% 

Office Siinplifs Lind Mxpunsgs IJOO.Ift 

PtJhiailv aiid Mailing 2.934.12 
Printing and Diipliciiting 

llnuiuding IHiblicaiiijns) 10,264.86 

Dues W-W 

Insunince 7L(H) 

Huhscriptiuns and Puhliciitiuns 51^,64 

Person ill Pruperly Taxes 52.62 

/ vrl 

StalT ^ 2,H92.Hy 

Commitlues _iM 94.!H iyjH7J)7 

Annunl Nlecnny S L^2H.3I 

Hiisincss and t'l^nimillce 1,02.^,62 

Summer Wurkshop I JH5.61 3.937.54 

FMirniturL' and Hquipment I7T25 

NatiOniil Institutes 
of Hfe^alth S H,9|v74 

f'ifUNtliitinn 
ReriinU of Unused 

(irunt f-unds 3J^^.4H 

Other 3.41V. H9 15.4K9J 1 
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fcXCf-SS OF INCOME OVKK HXPKNSHS 
()VhK HXPKNSKS 

ItH ivtist' in Ctirrimhiiru-ii nmstilHiium 
li.XfH'HSrs 

August 31. iy7H 
Dcccmhur 31. I'm 
NKT jnKCHHASH) IN CASH 

AND UNrrHp statks 

TRHASURY BILLS iCitrriuU rorwarUi 
NKT iPRCHKAHH) IN CASH 

AND iiNrrKp stathh 

TRHASUUV BILLS (Hmughi Lois^ufdi 
BM \NCL JANUARY 1. 1978 i CASH AND 
l!N!TKD HTATKS THLASUHY BILLS 
Her Prior Audit Ri^purt 

HALANCH ALlCiUST 3L 1^78 iC ASH AND 
CNiTLD SI ATLS THKAHUKY BILLS) 



$ H.3J3,ai 



S 1 L2^^^^5n 



S( L573J5) 

l()6-.37:.4H 
% 304,799.13 



ACCOLNTHD H)R AS f'DLLfiWS: 
(ash 

Thy Rigg^ Nucitmul L- nk ; !" 

Washington, D.C. = 

Checking Aut'i>unt 
rolumhiu I-edcnil Suungs and Lu.m 

AssnuiatiiMi ^ Sku trigs Accmints 

I Sec Nuh/Hi 
Niitinnu! Fcrmanunt Ludcrui Savmys 

and l.ium A^'i*cuiiion - 

Savings Act:iHtnt 

/ if/VrJ Sniti'S ! n-infirv 
liilh - .3/ C 'f^r 

M> 1'^ ' 

Due 11) \'i 
1:^.1)0(1. !Xh 
Due 1 IN 



s, 44.5yfi.< 



47,:n(LHN 



inj)59AJi 
5!)3Hi 

4;T(TrTWrKiy 
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The Constitution of the 

Council of Graduate Schools in the United States 



/, Name 

This organizntion shull be called the Council of Gruduale SchoolH in the 
United Stutcs. 

2, Purpose 

The Council in establiHhed to provide gracluate schoolH in the United 
Stutcs with a compr^hcrisivc iind widely represuntativu body through 
which to counsel ami act together. 

Its purpose is the improveiTient and advancement of graduate educa- 
tion. The purview of the Council includes all matterH germane to this 
purpose. The Council shall act to examine needs, ascertain best practices 
and procedures, ami render assistance as indicated; it may initiate re- 
search for the furthering of the purpose. It shall provide a forum for the 
Qonsideration of problems and their solutions, and in meetings, confer- 
ences, and publications shall define needs and seek means of satisfying 
them in the best interesis of graduate education throughout the country. 
In this function the Council may act in accordance with the needs of the 
times and particular situatiorih to disseminate to the public, to institutions, 
to foundations, to the federal, state, and local governments, and other 
groupN svhose interest or support i*^ deemed of concern, information relat- 
ing to the nced-S of graduute education and the best manner of satisfying 
them. 

In the analysiH of graduate education, in the indication of desirable 
revision and further development, in the representation of needs and all 
other functions related to effecting its purpose, the Council not only shall 
be free to act as an initiating body, but it shall assume direct obligation for 
so doing. 

Mutnhership 

Membership in the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States is 
open to ihoHe institutions of higher education in the United States which 
arc significantly enguged in scholarship, graduate education, and the 
preparation of students for advanced degrees, in joining the Council of 
Graduate Schoots in United States, a new member should be aware thiit 
the Council is devoted to e.xcellence in graduate education as interpreted 
by occasional position stutemenis outlining changing philosophies. 
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puliuks, and prugetlures of graduate educatiun. In adUitiuiu proHpeciive 
members shall be approved lu otTer graduate work by the apprupriaie 
regional uccretliiing association and shall havg awartJcU at leant thirty 
master's degrees or ten doctoral degrees, or u combination thereot^ in at 
least three distingt fields or disciplines within the three-year period ini- 
mediately prior tu the dule of applieation, Eauh upplication tor member- 
ship shull cuntnin evidence as tu these qualincations in a tbrm perscribed 
in the Bylaws. 

4. Vtjiin^ r'iiwvr 

In all activities of the CuunciK each member institution shall have one 
vote. 

More than om representative of any institutiun may attend the meeting 
of the Council, hut the member's vote shall he cast by the individual 
designated as the principal representative of the nmumber by the chief 
administrative oniecr of the member institution. 

5 . Ofjh ' L' rs an d Bo ard o f D irtv It > rs 

The officers of the Council and the Board of Directors Bhall be a Chair- 
man, a Chairmun-Elect. and the immediute Past Chairman, each serving 
for a term of one year. In the absence of the Chairman, the Chairman- 
Elect shall be the presiding officer of the Board of Directors and the 
CounciL 

There shall be a Board of Directors of twelve voting members, com- 
posed of the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect, the Past Chairman and nine 
members-at-large. Three fnembers-at-Iarge shall be elected by the Council 
at each Annual Meuting for ternis of three years each, beginning im- 
mediately after the Annual Meeting. 

The Chairman-Elect, chosen by the Board of Directors from its own 
past or present mernbership, shall serve in that capacity for one year. The 
following year, he will assume the office of Chairman, and the following 
year* the offiee of Past Chairman, 

Each voting member of the Board of Directors must be the principal 
representative of a member of the Council and none may serve for two 
consecutive full terms. 

If the Chairman is unable to continue in office, the Chairman-Elect shall 
succeed immediately to the Chairmanship, and the Board of Directors 
shall choose a new Chairman^Elect. 

Any vacancies occurring among the member^hip-at-large of the Board 
of Directors shall be filled by the Board of DirectDrs until the next Annual 
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Meeting, at which time the Council hIiuII elect a replacement fbr the 
bulaneu of ihu term. 

1'he chief yxeculive ofticer of the Coungil shall be a President, who 
Hhall be u HaUiried ofTicer, appointed by the Board of Directors and serving 
ill its pleasure. The PreHident shall serve m un ex-officio member of the 
Board of Directors without a vote. 

7. Diitivs and Powers of the Board of Pirvvtins 

In addition to the duties and powers vested in the Board of DireciorH 
eUewhere in thiH Constitution, the Board of Directors may specifically 
employ such staff and establish such offices as may seem necessary; 
incorporate; undertake itself, or through its agents, to raise funds for the 
Council and to accept and expend monies for the Council: take initiative 
and aet for the Council in all matters including matters of policy and 
public statement except where limited by this Constitution or by actions 
of the Councih 

H. Ctmimittecs 

In addition to the Board of Directors, there shall be (1) a Nominating 
Committee, (2) a Comrnittee on Membership, whose members shall not be 
members of the Board of Directors, and (3) such other standing commit- 
tees as may be established by the Board of Directors- 
Except for the Nomimiting Committee, all standing committees and ad 
hoc committees shall be appointed by the Chairman vwith the advice and 
consent of the Board of Directors. 

The Nominating Comrnittee shall consist of five members of whom 
three shall be elected each year by the Council at its annual meetini, and 
two shall be the members-at-large of the Board of Directors who are 
completing their terms. The Chairman shall be elected by the Committee. 

At least sixty-one days before each annual meeting of the Council, the 
Nominating Coninfiittee shall propose to the members of the Council two 
nominees for each member-at-large position of the Board of Directors to 
be filled and three nominees for members of the Nominating Committee, 
These nominations shall be made only after suggestions accompanied by 
supporting vitae have been solicited from the membership-at-large. 

The election will then be held by mail ballot and the nominees receiving 
the largest number of votes for the positions to be filled shall be declared 
elected. 
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The Cmmcil nIuiH hold an Annual Meeting at a timt^ im\ t)hQc detun 
miriud by (he Boaril of Directors /Phe Council may meetaluth^r linies oti 
gall of iht' Buaid of DireciurH. 

The Board of Diregtors shall be respansible Ibr the ugcmUi for me^lings 
of the Cuuncil. Reports and prDpOHuls to submitted for ucibti by th« 
Council nhall he filed with the Board of Directors befory ihey rriLiy be 
stibniittud for general discusHiori by the CouneiL No legitim^it^ ruppit or 
proposal may be blocked from presentation to the Council, but action 
uny prupusal may not be taken until the Board of Direeturs hu^ had uin 
opportunity to vnixke a recomrneridation. 

In matters not provided fur in this Conslitiition, parliumcntary f>roce^ 
dure shall be governed by liubcn's Rules of Order, Revised^ 

If). Liniitntinn oj hfwvrs 

No aei of the; Council shall be ht^ld lu control the policy or litie of uction 
of any member in?itituiion. 

//. Dtws 

Membership dues shall be proposed by the Board of Directory and must 
be iipprovcd by the niajoriiy of the membership after due rtotice, 

12. Anwndmvnis 

Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by Ihe Board of 
Directors or by written petition of one-third of the menibers. However 
they originute, proposals for amendments shall be receivecl by tbQ 6oard 
of Directors and forwarded with recommendations to the rfiembers, in 
writing, at least ninety days before the meeting at which they are to be 
voted upon or before formal submission to the members for ^ mu\ ballot. 
To be adopted, proposed arnendments must receive the approval of a 
two-thirds mryority of the members voting at the announced nieetiiigar oil 
the designated mail ballot, 

13. Bylaws 

Bylaws may be established by the Board of Directors ataiiy rest^lar or 
special meeting, subject to ratification by a simple majority vote of the 
Council at the next Annual Meeting, 
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L In conformity with Article 6 of th^i ConHtitiition, the President oF the 
Council uf Graduate Schools in the United States shall be paid un 
annual salary to be determined by Ihy Boiird of Directors plus such 
perquisitCH as muy be necessary for the proptT conduct of the office 
and such travel as may be deerned esscntiaL The President is uu- 
thorized to employ such additional personnel an is, in his judgment, 
necessary for the proper conduct of the office, to establish bank ac- 
counts in the name of the Council of Oraduute Schools in the United 
States, and to draw checks and invest monieH against the Councirs 
account or uecounts, subject to an annual audit of the books of the 
Council by a Certified Public Account^int and approval by the Board of 
Directors, 

2. The Riggs National Bunk of Washington, D.C, in hereby designated a 
deposilury for the funds of this association and the said bank is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay checks and other orders for the pay- 
ment of money drawn in the name of this association when signed by 
the President and the said shall not be required in any case, to make 
inquiry respecting the applications of any instrunient executed in vir- 
tue of this resolution, or of the proceeds therefrom, nor be under any 
obligation to see in the application of such instruments of proceeds. 

3. In the event of the dissolution of the Council of Graduate Schools, all 
then existing assets of the Council shall be distributed in equal parts to 
the institutions which will at the tirne be members of the Council, 

4. After Junuary I, 1969, the Fiscal year of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States will correspond to the calendar year 
(Prior to this dtife, the fiscal ran from April I through March 3T) 

5. In the event of the death or disability of the President of the Council, 
the Chairnnan shall immediately call a rneeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors to Select an Acting President* who shall assume the respon- 
sibilities of the President, as they are specified in Article 6 of the 
Constitution and in Bylaws 1 and 2, until the appointment of a new 
President. 

6. Membership applicants responding to Section 3 of the Constitution are 
expected to furnish statements endorsed by the chief executive officer 
and the chief graduate oflncer of their institution. These statements 
should include information as to the following: 
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a) Thu institiitiun's ucuimliuukin tor graduaie work ciglurmincd by 
the upprupriutc regional ucQraditing iiHsogiatiun. 

b) The numher of grudinue degrees awarded in the three ycurs im- 
mcdiaiuly preceding the applie4itiun tbr mch applicable Held or dis- 
gipline in which gruduaie degrees are awarded. 

e) A general descriptipn of the criteria iised in dclemiining laculty 
partlcipaiion ingrudLiate programH. i.e. the level otMmining and the 
scholarly/creative pruduetiviiy of the t\iculty members in the in- 
stitution's graduaie program, 

d) The degree of eentrality of graduaie education to the nature and 
purpuses uf th^^ institution as evidenced by its budgeiury commit- 
ment to graduate prugrams, the existence of special lacililjes or 
resources in spegifie siipport of graduate education, and, in the case 
ol appointments, promutiun and tenure, the degree of importance 
placed un laculty contributiuns to graduaie and scholarly/creative 
work, 

e) rhe extent of the institmion's acceptance of exiHting Council policy 
statements setting turth Ntandards for the organization of gradiiale 



h Annual meetings of the Council shall be held during or near the first 
week of Decembe/. 

2, If a member resigns, it must reapply fur admission in ihe normal way if 
it wishes to resume membership, 

3, Membership or aOlliacion. with or without vote, of nonMicademic in- 
stitutions, associationH, or foundations is undesirable, 

4, Institutions accepted tu membership in any given year are required to 
pay prorated dues on a quarterly basis for that fiscal year. 



study. 



Frncifdural Polleies 
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The Council of Gradupte Schools 
in the United States 



Member Institutions 



Abilene Christian Univursity 
Adelphi University 
Air Force Institute of Tuchnology 
Alfred University 
^'Americun University 
AndruwN UnivyrKiiy 
Angelu Stute Univursiiy 
Appulachiun State University 
An/.K)\\L\ HuxiQ University 
ArkLinsas State University 
Athinla University 
Auhiirn University 
Austin Peay State Univursity 
Bull State University 
Huylur College of Medicine 
Baylur University 
- Bastun College 
BoHtun University 
Bawling Green Stute University 
Bradley University 
*Branclcis University 
Bridgcwuter State College 
Brigham Young University 
Brooklyn College of the City 

University of New York 
Brown University 
^Bryn Mawr Cnllege 
''California Institute of Technology 
Calitbrnia State College. 

Bakerstleld 
Califomiu Stale Polytechnic 

University, Pomona 
California State University, Chlco 
California State University, 
Fresno 

California Slate University, 

Fullerton 
California State University, 

Hiiyward 



Calilbriiia State University, 

Long Beagh 
California State Uriiversity, 

Los Angeles 
Calilbrnia State University, 

Northridge 
Calitbrnia Stale University, 

Sacramento 
'Carnegie- Mellon University 
Tase Western Reserve University 
^Catholic University of America 
Central Michigan University 
Central Missouri State University 
Central Washington University 
Chicago Stale Liniversjly 
The City College of the City 

University of New York 
The City University of New York 
*Claremonl Graduate School 
^'Clark University 
Clarksoti College of Technology 
Clerrisori University 
Cleveland State University 
College of Medicine and Dentistry 

of New Jer-sey 
College of Saint Rose 
College of William and Mnry 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State University 
^^Columbia University 
Connecticut College 
Coppin State College 
^Cornell University 
Creighion University 
Dartmouth College 
DePuul University 
Drake University 
Drexel University 
*Duke University 
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DuqlieHne University 
East Carolina University 
East Tennessee State UniverHiiy 
East Texas State University 
Eastern Illinois University 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Eastern Michigan University 
Eastern Washington University 

*Emary University 
Emporia State University 
Fisk University 
Fitchburg State College 
Floricla Atluntic University 

*'FloriUa State University 

^Fordham University 
Fort Huys State University 
Franriingham State College 
Gannon College 
George Mason University 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
^George Wushington University 
^Georgetown University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Georgia Southern College 

Georgia State University 

Governors Slate University 

Hahnefnann Medical College and 
Hospital of Philadelphia 
* Harvard University 

Hebrew Union College 

Hofstra University 

Holy Mumes College 

Howard University 

Idaho State University 
^Illinois institute of Technology 

Illinois State University 

Immaculate Heart College 

Indiana State University 

Indiana University 
^Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania 



*lowu Stale University 
Jackson State University 
James Madison University 
John Carroll University 

*Johns Hopkins University 

*Kanstis Stale University 
Kent State University 
Lamar University 

■Lehigh University 
Loma Linda University 

^Louisiana State University 
Louisiana State University 

Medical Center 
Loyolu College 

Loyola Mary mount University 
Loyola UniverHiiy of Chicago 
Mankato State University 
Marquette University 
Marshall University 
^Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
McNeese State University 
Medical College of Georgia 
Medical College of Pennsylvan 
Medical College of Wiscon*iin 
Medical University of South 

Carolina 
Memphis State University 
Miami University 
^Michigan State University 
Michigan Technological 

University 
Middle Tennessee State 

University 
Midwestern State University 
Mississippi College 
Mississippi State University 
Montana State University 
Montclair State College 
Morgan State University 
Murray State University 
Naval Postgraduate School 
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Hew Jersey Institute of 

Technology 
New Mexico Inslituie of Mining 

und Technulogy 
Nesv Mexico State University 

*Nesv Schuol for Social Research 

*New York University 
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